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The Committee on Foreign Relations on January 14, 1958, decided 
to undertake a review of conditions and trends in the world and of 
the policies and programs of the United States with respect thereto. 
The committee initiated this review by holding a series of hearings in 
order to obtain information regarding the current policies of the 
United States. 

Hearings held in February and March of 1958 are printed in part 1 
of Review of Foreign Policy, 1958. This volume, part 2 of the hear- 
ings, contains testimony presented to the committee on May 2, 5, 8, 
9, and 12, 1958, on United States pee respecting the Far East, the 
Near East, south Asia, and Africa. Seven witnesses appeared during 
that period. 


Hearings held subsequently will also be published. 


THEoporE Francis GREEN, 
Chairman. 


JUNE 19, 1958. 
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REVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY, 1958 


FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1958 


Unttep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room F-53, 
United States Capitol, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Sparkman, Mansfield, Wiley, 
Hickenlooper, Knowland, and Aiken. 

Also present: James G. Fulton, United States Representative from 
the 27th District of Pennsylvania; J. E. B. Hill, member of Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. 

The CHarmman. The meeting will please come to order. 

This morning the Committee on Foreign Relations will resume its 
hearings which it is holding for the purpose of reviewing United 
States foreign policy. 

During February and March the committee held 11 hearings in con- 
nection with its review. At the conclusion of the March 10 hearing the 
review was temporarily suspended so that the committee might take 
up the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 

The committee is now able to resume its review of foreign policy, 
and hearings have been scheduled to cover United States policies re- 
specting the Far East, the Near East, South Asia, Africa, Canada, 
and Europe. The committee also plans to hold an overall appraisal 
of policy before termininating this series of hearings. 

We begin this morning with consideration of United States policies 
in the Far East. 

Our first witness is Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, who has recently returned from the 
Far East. 

Mr. Robertson, we are glad to have you with us today. Please pro- 
ceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER S. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Roserrson. Thank you, Senator. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee today to discuss our policies and problems in the Far East. 
Being well aware of the wide knowledge and understanding which 
members of this committee have of the area, I propose to confine my 
opening remarks to a general evaluation of where I think we stand 
in the Far East. By the term Far East, I mean that vast land and 
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ocean area extending from Siberia all the way to the South Pacific 
and Indian Ocean, including Japan, Korea, China, the Philippines, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. In this area live approximately 900 million 
people—one-third the population of the melt 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


It was only a few years ago that international communism, having 
acquired a huge central base of operations in Asia by overrunning the 
mainland of China, was carrying aggression directly against certain 
small free nations along or near its borders. 

Force, bluster, and naked threats were used by Communist China 
from 1949 to 1954 in a wide variety of military or paramilitary situa- 
tions involving almost all free countries along its borders. We fought 
a bloody, costly war to stem Communist a against the 
Republic of Korea. We helped shore up the defenses of free China on 
Taiwan. We helped build up the military strength of free nations in 
southeast Asia. For 4 years now the Communists have been deterred 
from outright military aggression. 


COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Bat the Communists are masters of tactical flexibility. Recognizing 
that strong-arm tactics were being effectively opposed by the free 
world and recognizing the success of our aid programs, the Com- 
munists have increasingly placed their accent since 1954 on so-called 
peaceful coexistence. Fou are all familiar with the hallmarks of this 
present coexistence campaign—good will tours, offers of economic aid 
and technical assistance, trade fairs, cultural and sporting events— 
everything designed to conjure up a picture before the world of a 
friendly Soviet Union and of a Communist China wholly innocent of 
any designs on their smaller neighbors. 

e purpose of this campaign is clear. It is aimed at inducing 
neutralism, weakening our alliances, and lowering the guard of those 
opposing Communist expansion. Meanwhile the Communists make 
no effort to hide their hatred of the United States. Everywhere they 
are seeking to stimulate anti-United States feeling in Asia and 
mobilize opinion against the country which the Communists correctly 
recognize as being the chief prop and support of the free world. 

In all these undertakings, two facts stand out. One is that there 
is no evidence that Peiping and Moscow, whose mmay power is 
being steadily expanded, have discarded force as a means for gaining 
their goals. Communist resort to force is a decided possibility when- 
ever and wherever, in Communist thinking, free world countries are 
unprepared or unwilling to resist that force. The other <—e 
fact is that there is no evidence of change in Communism’s declare 
objective of ultimate world domination. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the free world not be misled, by failing to understand this, 
into making basic policy concessions to the Communists in response 
to tactical maneuvers on their part. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY OF FAR EAST TO COMMUNIST PENETRATION 


There are a number of features about the free Far East which make 
it susceptible to Communist penetration. For example, most of the 
Far Eastern countries, having only won their independence since 
1945, have had limited experience in self-government. Some of them, 
like Indonesia and Laos, are still grappling with grave problems con- 
nected with preserving that newly-won independence. 

Their recent colonial past has also left a legacy of intense anti- 
colonialism and nationalism. While this may be advantageous in the 
sense that it operates against at least the more obvious forms of Com- 
munist encroachment upon these free countries, it is disadvantageous 
to the extent it obstructs regional and interregional cooperation and 
complicates economic development. Perhaps a more serious point of 
susceptibility to Communism is occasioned by the fact that in the 
short space of 40 years the Soviet Union has been transformed from 
a backward — country into an industrial and scientific giant. 
To peoples of less developed nations seeking order, rapid growth and 
industrialization, the examples of Russia and even of Communist 
China are not without appeal, provided one overlooks the t sacri- 
fices in life and human values involved in Russia’s and Communist 
China’s industrial advancement, and Communist propaganda does an 
excellent job in playing down these sacrifices. 

The Communists also exploit all the antipathies existing between 
various free Far Eastern countries and take advantage of the diffi- 
culties these countries have in finding adequate markets for their 
goods and capital for development. 


OBJECTIVES OF NON-COMMUNIST COUNTRIES OF FAR EAST 


Yet, for all these dissensions and susceptibilities, the non-Com- 
munist countries of the Far East have this key objective in common: 
they are trying to remain free—and this is basically where their aims 
and interests conjoin with ours. Like us, they have the basic national 
objectives of national independence, human liberty, better conditions 
of life and, last but not least, peace—genuine peace. It is for this 
reason that these nations, even though half a world away from the 
United States and lying under the very shadow of the Communist em- 
pire, look to the United States for leadership and support. 

For our part, we recognize that the survival and progress of each 
and every one of these countries in the free world is of direct conse- 

uence to our own national security. It is accordingly the policy of 
the United States to help build up conditions of security, stability, and 
economic progress in free Asia as rapidly as possible. Our overall 
policies may accordingly be summarized under two main headings: 
$ Security and Stability, and (2) Improvement of Conditions of 
ife. 


POLICY OF PROMOTING SECURITY AND STABILITY IN THE FAR EAST 


$: a and stability: We have joined in security treaties which 
make clear that attacks or encroachments on free nations of Asia would 


be considered as endangering our own peace and safety and that we 
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and they would act in the common defense. Together we have backed 
up these commitments with military power, which is the only language 
would-be aggressors understand. 

The free nations of the Far East now have more than 134 million 
men under arms. These forces, together with United States forces 
widely deployed across the Pacific, constitute the principal deter- 
rent to aggression. They are essential to maintaining the peace. 

Under the mutual defense assistance program the United States is 
currently providing around $650 million per year in military assist- 
ance to Far Eastern countries—that is, in supplying hardware and 
training—and almost an equal amount for defense support. This 
defense support bolsters the economy, helps control inflation, and helps 
pay for the armies which certain small countries with weak economies 
could not otherwise afford. The bulk of this category of assistance 
goes to our hard-pressed allies in Korea, Taiwan, and Vietnam, for 
it must be remembered that it is against these areas that Communist 
China and its satellites pose their most direct military threat. More- 
over these three countries—Korea, China, and Vietnam—being di- 
vided, one part free and the other Communist-dominated, are neces- 
sarily areas of direct challenge. 

At the same time we are assisting free nations, whether allied or 
neutral, in achieving internal security and greater economic and 

olitical stability. Certainly there can be no real progress in satis- 
ying mankind’s aspirations for improved standards of living with- 
out first creating such conditions. I therefore trust the United States 
will continue to support the development of adequate local security 
and police forces, in providing them with equipment and training, 
and in supporting the economies of countries which must maintain 
security forces beyond their economic capacity to support. 


POLICY OF IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE FAR EAST 


2. Improvement of conditions of life: Behind the common defense 
shield that is thus being built up, and in the atmosphere of security 
and stability we are helping to create, all the free nations of Asia can 
today breathe more cnsidy, 

They can turn their attention to the essential task of improving 
conditions of human existence, which they all recognize to be their 
No. 1 long-term objective. 

We thoroughly sympathize with this objective and are supporting 
it in the following ways: 

We offer technical know-how, make grants and loans for develop- 
ment projects, sell our agricultural food surpluses for local currency, 
and then reloan much of this money on a long-term basis. We ex- 
change teachers and students and train scientists and technicians. We 
encourage private investment by American industry, and by the indus- 
tries of other advanced free world countries. We also endeavor to 
maximize the level of free world trade through the promotion of 
liberal trade policies and the maintenance of a high level of economic 
activity. 

COMMUNIST ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Even if the Sino-Soviet bloc had not launched an economic offensive 
designed to subvert free Asia, I believe it would still be the policy 
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of our Government to assist less developed countries in attaining eco- 
nomic health and growth, for in this interdependent shrinking world 
their economic welfare and ours are clearly polated, 

The Communist economic offensive only makes our efforts in this 
field the more urgent. Moreover, to paraphrase President Eisen- 
hower’s recent message to Congress, if the purpose of Sino-Soviet aid 
to any nation were simply to help it overcome economic difficulties 
without infringing its freedom, such aid would be a welcome means 
of forwarding our own purpose of facilitating economic growth. 
Yet, as the President went on to say, there is nothing in the history 
of international communism to indicate this Soviet bloc aid is any- 
thing but another Communist means of trying to draw recipient coun- 
tries away from the community of free nations and ultimately into 
the Communist orbit. 


IMPORTANCE OF MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


To counter this Sino-Soviet economic offensive while maintaining 
an adequate military posture vis-a-vis the bloc, we must have an ade- 
quate and effective mutual security program. This program is the 
backbone of our security position in the Far East. A number of coun- 
tries are critically dependent upon United States assistance programs 
for military hardware, training, defense budget support, ae the like. 
It is quite understandable that these countries, as well as other free 
Far Eastern countries, are highly sensitive to any indication that the 
United States might lose interest in them by reducing its assistance 
programs or commitments to help them. No one except the Commu- 
nists would rejoice were this to happen, for they stand poised and 
eager to step in when and where we step out. 

Now, I know that there is criticism regarding various features of 
our mutual assistance program. Some of this criticism I believe is 
entirely valid insofar as it points to things that we could and should 
correct. This we are striving todo. But we must nevertheless recog- 
nize that there are almost bound to be shortcomings and failings in 
an assistance program of this dimension. Our problem is to preserve 
patience and perspective, while doing everything at our command 
to keep the program as trim and efficient as possible in terms of our 
overall objectives. Surely it would be contrary to our interests to 
make serious cuts in our mutual assistance program on the basis of 
those instances where there was or is inefficiency or where we appear 
to get less than face value for our money. 

Let us not forget that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
The Communist economic offensive is a real tribute to the effectiveness 
of our aid programs. 


IMPORTANCE TO JAPAN OF UNITED STATES TRADE POLICY 


Closely related to this question is the problem of our trade policy. 
Rather than speak in generalities, let me cite the specific case of Japan. 
Here is a country of greatest consequence to the United States. Com- 
mercially, it is our second largest market, purchasing in 1957 some 
$625 million more of United States goods from the United States than 
we bought from Japan. Strategically, it is one of the world’s four 
major industrial complexes. Politically, it is a leader in Asia and 
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is playing an increasingly important role in the economic advance- 
ment of Asia. Our relations with Japan today are good and of 
great mutual benefit, but let us be under no illusions: Japan must 
trade to live. If the United States starts down the path of increased 
trade restrictions, then other countries will follow suit, and all this 
will have deep and far-reaching consequences. Having Japan’s huge 
industrial-mercantile complex humming for Sino-Soviet account is 
something the Communists dearly seek. It would cause a significant, 
quite bly a disastrous, shift in the world’s power balance, and the 
secondary effects on the rest of Asia are not hard to imagine. This 
illustrates why it is so important that we take no step—such as failure 
to renew the Trade Agreements Act—which would be interpreted as 
United States moves away from liberal trade policy toward high 
protectionism. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF UNITED STATES FAR EASTERN POLICY 


And now for a few concluding remarks on where we stand in the 
Far East. 

The best way to judge the merits of a policy is by its results. 

For 8 years now since the start of the Korean war, the United States 
has played an active role in the military, political, and economic sup- 

rt of free countries in the Far East. at has been accomplished 
in that period ? 

The Far East in 1950 was a discouraging sight to all except the 
Communists, who had just taken over the China mainland and were 
poised for further conquest. Korea was attacked in June 1950, and 
for a long time during that critical year it was touch and go whether 
Korea could be saved from the massed organized Communist on- 
slaught. Later in 1950 the Red Chinese invaded and occupied Tibet. 
Malaya and the Philippines were terrorized by elusive Communist 
groups operating out of the jungles; Indonesia had just suppressed a 
military coup sponsored by the Communists and was still fighting a 
guerrilla war. ere was civil war, accompanied by alarming deteri- 
oration, in Indochina and Burma. 

The Far East today is obviously not all that we would like to see. 
We are deeply concerned over certain developments, such as those 
transpiring right now in Indonesia. But the general picture in the 
Far East today represents a vast improvement over that obtaining 
4 to 8 years ago. 


SITUATION IN KOREA, JAPAN, AND REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Korea has made steady progress in rebuilding its war-shattered 
economy, combating inflation, and getting ahead with economic devel- 
opment, while at the same time maintaining a large military estab- 
lishment that has helped preserve the uneasy truce situation and the 
security of the Far East area as a whole. 

Japan has returned to the international community as a nation with 
a free economy equipped and prepared to contribute in a significant 
way to the economic growth of free Asia. The Republic of China 
remains a firm and effective ally and a standing challenge to the at- 
tempts of Communist China to fasten permanently its rule on the 
Chinese people. 


a es 
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SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, INDOCHINA, AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The recent Philippine elections supplied further evidence of that 
nation’s strong democratic political institutions. s 5 

While there have been some argc developments in Laos, as in 
connection with the formation last year of a coalition government with 
Communist participation, nevertheless the royal government has 
meanwhile recovered control of two provinces long denied to it by the 
Viet Minh and Chinese Communist support of the Pathet Lao. It 
is also noteworthy that Indochina and mainland southeast Asia as a 
whole have developed a better capacity to maintain internal security 
and a far better understanding of the many-faceted Communist threat 
and a capability to withstand that threat. Today, neutrality rather 
than neutralism characterizes the foreign policy position of certain 
nonallied southeast Asian countries. 


SEATO 


Over the past 10 years, Australia and New Zealand have played an 
increasingly useful and constructive role in Far East affairs. SEATO 
is a good going organization with headquarters in Thailand. Ia 
with Secretary Dulles that the recent SEATO meeting we attended 
at Manila was the best we ever had and augurs well for the future 
of that important organization. 


TURNING OF THE TIDE IN THE FAR EAST 


I repeat that I do not wish to leave the impression that all is well 
in the Far East today. Our alliances could be stronger; our MSA 
rogram could be more effective; the relations between some of our 
riends are in urgent need of improvement; the Communist economic 
offensive could have serious results; and the Indonesian situation is 
far from reassuring. But I do believe there has been a turning of the 
tide in the Far East. This turn of the tide was the result of a lot of 
hard work and determination on the part of free nations under the 
leadership of the United States. 
Persistence in our efforts will bring its rewards. Relaxation of our 
efforts will be at our peril. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SEATO CONFERENCE 


The Cuairman. Thank you for your very interesting statement. 

Will you enlarge a little on this SEATO Conference from which 
you just returned? Were you satisfied with the results of the 
——* 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, Senator. I think it was the unanimous opin- 


ion of the participants that it was the best SEATO Conference we 
ever had. 


The CHarrman. Wasit all you hoped for? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not think that in this world we ever get all 
we hope for. 

The Cuarrman. You may not get all you expect. 

Mr. Rosertson. But there was nothing that happened in the Con- 
ference with which we were in any way dissatisfied. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN NEUTRALISM AND NEUTRALITY 


The Cuamman. Another question I would like to ask is with refer- 
ence to one of your last statements. You spoke about neutrality rather 
than neutralism characterizing the foreign policy position of certain 
non-allied southeast Asian countries. Will you distinguish between 
neutrality and neutralism for the benefit of the record ? 

Mr. Rozertson. I think, Senator, neutralism implies that between 
the two power blocs in the world, one led by the Soviet Union and 
the other by the United States, there is no choice between them, that 
these two groups are both competing for world domination, and for 
other nations it would be just as bad for one as the other to obtain 
domination of the world. 

Neutrality, it seems to me, is an entirely different concept. 

You have many small nations in Asia. Some of them have a com- 
mon borderline with the Chinese Communists. Just because they 
maintain an uncommitted position of neutrality does not mean that 
they do not recognize the difference between the objectives of the 
Communist bloc and those of the free world; I think this is true of 
many of the smaller nations of Asia, that while they maintain a 
policy of neutrality in that they do not make commitments or alli- 
ances—military alliances—they do not consider that the objectives of 
the two blocs are the same. 

The Cuatrman. What is the policy of the administration at present 
in applying those two different policies to these different nations? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think all Americans would very much object to 
being placed in the same class with the Communists as to our objec- 
tives in the world. 

Since the last war the Communists have taken over by force and 
held in a grip of ruthless terror all, or the better part of, 16 countries, 
including some 900 million people, approximately a third of the pop- 
ulation of the world. The so-called wicked western imperialist powers 
during this time have granted independence to almost as many coun- 
tries containing some 750 millions of people. 

Now to say that the group which is busily trying to enslave the 
world is in the same category with the group which is trying to pre- 
serve the independence of free nations and has, in fact, been active in 
game independence—to say that they have the same objective— 

repeat, any American would resent being put in such a class. 

Now, when it comes to the neutrality of some of these countries, I 
do not think we can insist that they have to make alliances with us 
in order to be considered members of the free world community. 

Even if they made military alliances, their contribution to the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the alliance would be negligible. 

But the very fact that they do not aline themselves with the Com- 
munist world is, in our opinion, a clear advantage to the free world. 


SEATO CONFERENCE 


The Cuamrman. You spoke about the SEATO meetings from which 
you just returned and indicated you were satisfied with the results 
of that meeting. 

Mr. Rozsertson. We were, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am very glad to hear that. 


ee ae 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN NEUTRALISM AND NEUTRALITY 


Did you have a question on that same matter, Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Know1tanp. Not on the same matter, but on the difference 
between neutralism, the so-called neutralist powers, and the neutrals. 

I think the point has been very well taken and very well explained 
to the committee. 

A comparable situation would be the western European area where 
Sweden has maintained neutrality, and yet her whole concept is di- 
rected towards the western approach of freedom and its institutions. 

The same applies to Switzerland. The same is true with Austria. 
All of these countries are very much interested in the maintenance 
of free institutions, and they see a clear distinction between the dicta- 
torial and totalitarian processes of the Soviet Union, and the Western 
World of the United States, Great Britain, and their other associates 
who are trying to maintain a free world of free men. 

I hope that this can be stressed, because this question, which has 
arisen from time to time among some of the nations—even perhaps 
among some of the European nations where there is no choice between 
the two—I think is something that should not be encouraged. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sparkman, do you have questions? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, I enjoyed your discussion of 
neutrality and neutralism. Of course I agree with the sentiments 
expressed, but somehow it seems to me it is a play upon words. 

I don’t know, but to my way of thinking neutralism really means 
neutrality and neutrality means neutralism. 

Mr. Ropertson. I make the distinction, Senator. I think there is 
a vast difference. 

Senator SparkMAN. I go along with your thinking, but I just 
wonder if it is not a stretching of the meaning of the words. I just 
started trying to look them up in this small dictionary here. Any- 
how, I do not care to argue because I agree with the substance of your 
statement. 

Mr. Roszertrson. Let’s put it this way: There are some countries 
which pretend to see no differences in the objectives of the two power 
bloes. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rovertson. There are other countries which do not ally them- 
selves with either bloc, but which do very clearly see the difference 
in their objectives. ’ a. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SEATO OBJECTIVES 


Senator SparKMAN. Yes, I think the example that Senator Know- 
land gave illustrates that quite well, but let me get to another question 
about SEATO. 

What do you see as the principal problems of the organization at 
the present time? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think the organization, Senator, has been ex- 
tremely successful. If you will remember, it was after the debacle 
at Dienbienphu that SEATO was formed, largely at the instigation 
and due to the efforts of the United States. ig 

Now at that time the Communists were riding free, wide, and hand- 
some in Indochina, and SEATO was organized to put them on notice 


eee... 
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that further aggression in southeast Asia would not be tolerated. 
As soon as they were put on notice that aggression would be met with 
this allied resistance, they shifted their tactics and there has been 
none. 

In my opinion SEATO has accomplished its objectives in main- 
taining peace in southeast Asia. After all, our primary, principal 
objective in the world today is the maintenance of peace. 


SEATO PROBLEMS 


Senator Sparkman. Are there any problems today or do you think 
it is running along smoothly ? 

Mr. Rosertson. There are always problems, Senator, in any organ- 
ization. For instance, some of the countries in SEATO feel that 
SEATO as an organization ought to have a separate economic pro- 

of its own; that the countries belonging to the organization 
should have priority and preferences over other countries in the area 
in the allocation of economic aid. 

From our standpoint we only have so much money to spend on 
economic programs. A large part of our mutual security program 
for the world goes to Asia. There is no way to provide for an addi- 
tional economic program for a special group, unless Congress will 
ore the money for doing so. I need not add that it is some- 
what of a problem to Ret all the money we need for the present mutual 
security programs. ‘There are just not two sources from which these 
programs can be financed. 

. Congress makes one appropriation for use over the world. All 
of the SEATO countries are benefiting from American aid and 
there is no way in which we can duplicate that aid. 

Senator Sparkman. Was it not right at the beginning of the 
SEATO Conference that the Foreign Minister of Takisien made 
some threatening statement? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Did that amount to anything or was he just 
talking ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think he had a change of mind after discus- 
sion with his allies and friends. 

Senator Sparkman. Did his statement just come up more or less 
suddenly? It was not a premeditated statement? 

Mr. Rosertson. I cannot speak for him. 

Senator Sparkman. What I was asking was whether it was made 
in the course of a formal speech or in off-the-cuff remarks? I do 
not remember the occasion. 

Mr. Rosertson. Senator, Pakistan is one of the countries which 
has felt that the members of SEATO should be given priority over 
other nations in our economic programs, and that SEATO itself 
should have an economic program. 

Senator Sparkman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I am very sorry, but I shall have to be excused 
from this meeting. I have tocatch a train. I will ask Mr. Sparkman 
to take the chair. 

Senator SparKMAN (presiding). All right, we will proceed. 
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SUCCESS OF FAR EASTERN PROGRAMS 


Senator Wizey. Mr. Secretary, your testimony, as I understand 
it, means that you believe we have to carry on as we have in the past. 
Are there any improvements to be made that you know of, or are 
there any changes to be made? 

Mr. Rosertson. Senator, I repeat again I do not think there is 
any such thing as a program that works perfectly, but I think overall 
our programs have been successful. 

I think they are accomplishing and are serving our objectives. 

Senator Wuey. I have a series of questions here that I would like 
to ask. I think most of them can be answered very quickly. 


COMMUNIST FORCE WITHDRAWAL FROM NORTH KOREA 


Are the Chinese Communists actually withdrawing their forces 
from North Korea? 

Mr. Rozertson. They have made some small withdrawals, but they 
~ ae the bulk of their forces there; the bulk of their forces are 
still there. 


RESULTS OF GENEVA NEGOTIATIONS WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF RED CHINA 


Senator Wirey. Are we going to resume negotiations with the 
Red Chinese in Geneva in the near future? 

Mr. Rosertson. We are going to resume the negotiations. We do 
not know exactly where they will take place. 

As you know, our Ambassador in—— 

Senator Wirzy. What results do you expect? 

Mr. Rozertson. We started the negotiations to try to obtain the 
release of our civilians who were thrown into prison, some of whom 
have suffered unspeakable tortures. We also wanted to obtain an 
acounting for some 450 missing military personnel for whom the 
Communists had refused to give accounting. And further, we wanted 
to get the Communists to agree to the renunciation of force in the 
Taiwan Straits. 

After some weeks of negotiation, they made a public unequivocal 
statement—that was on September the 10th, 1955—that all Ameri- 
cans in China had a right to come home and that they would take 
action to expedite the exercise of their right. Well, they started to 
dribble them out one or a few at a time. Let me go back just a 
moment. 

In stating they would take action to expedite the exercise of their 
right to go home—these people were held in prison—they inttmated 
that they would review their cases, grant them parole and allow them 
to leave. 

They indicated in the beginning that this might take some 30, 60 
or 90 days. Well, if such procedure would serve to get the prisoners 
out, we did not mind giving the Chinese this facesaving device. But 
it soon became evident that this was just a deceptive tactic on their 
part. They only released some in this way. 

We found, incidentally, that most of them had been thrown into 
prison with no trial at all. After the announcement the Communists 
proceeded to take them out of prison, try them, sentence them, and 
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date the sentence back to the time they had been thrown into prison 
and then put them back in prison to serve out the rest of the sentence. 

On the day that they made this announcement, there were 29 
civilians in prison. 

Ten were released that day, leaving 19 to whom the declaration 
applied. And I want to emphasize that the names of all of these per- 
sons—a list containing the names of all these persons—was on the 
table at the time of the negotiations, and these were the only civilians 
which were the subject of our negotiation. 

There were other Americans in China, such as the American mili- 
tary prisoners of war who refused to come home after the armistice 
and defected to the Communists. We were not only making no repre- 
sentations on their behalf; we were hoping the Communists would 
keep them. We were not trying to get out Communist defectors or 
fellow travelers. We were trying to get out Americans who were 
thrown into prison—all Americans who had been deterred from 
coming home. 

I emphasize this now because in their propaganda the Communists 
now claim that their agreement to allow Americans to leave China did 
not apply to those in prison until the expiration of their sentences. 
As I pointed out, the prisoners were the only civilians for whom the 
negotiations were being conducted. They let them out by dribbles 
and then after months of delay, as if they had made no agreement, 
they callously intimated that the release of the rest would depend 
upon better relations between the two countries. In other words, they 
were holding the prisoners as political hostages. 

They indicated some of the things that would mean better relations. 
The first thing they mentioned was the lifting of the trade embargo. 
The embargo, despite all propaganda to the contrary, has been doing 
tremendous damage in retarding the rebuilding of an economy to 
support their giant war machine and to industrialize their agrarian 
economy. 

Then they spoke of travel and cultural exchanges. These were some 
of the things they mentioned that would improve relations between 
us. As I say, in flagrant violation of the public commitment given 
in Geneva in September 1955, they have continued to hold six of these 
prisoners as hostages trying to force political concessions from us. 


IMPACT ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY OF MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
FOR THE FAR EAST 


Senator Wuzy. Have there been any indications that the economic 
recession in this country is having any effect upon the countries in the 
Far East, particularly upon Japan ? 

Mr. Roserrson. None that I know of, Senator. 

Senator Wizey. Now the administration is asking for about a billion 
dollars, or something like that, for the Far East ? 

Mr. Rosertson. In the mutual security program ? 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is what we are asking for; yes, that is right. 

Senator Witry. I wonder if we could have for the record a break- 
down of that showing where that money would go in relation to creat- 
ing jobs in this country and utilizing materials of this country. In 
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this recession period that is very important, and if we could have that 
information it might be of considerable assistance. 


(The following information was subsequently supplied for the 
record :) 


Current information on this subject has now become available in a staff report 
entitled “The Foreign Aid Programs and the United States Economy, 1948-57,” 
issued by the National Planning Association in May 1958. This report brings 
up to date a study which the association prepared early in 1957 for the Senate 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. 

The report states: 

“In 1957, approximately 530,000 people were employed, directly and indirectly, 
in the production processes concerned with foreign aid shipments. If employ- 
ment created by the foreign aid shipment of surplus commodities is included, the 
total is 715,000 employees.” 

Details of such employment, by States and industries, are given in the follow- 
ing tables 13 and 15 extracted from the above report. 
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FORMOSA’S ROLE IN THE FAR EAST 


Senator Witry. Now what would be your comments as regards the 
long-range future of Formosa and the government there ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Senator, Taiwan, which is what the Chinese call 
Formosa, plays an essential role in the Far East today. It gives an 
alternative focus of loyalty for millions of Chinese on the mainland 
of China, on Taiwan itself and for some 10 million Chinese scattered 
through the southeast Asian countries. In other words, if the Repub- 
lic of China were liquidated, these millions of Chinese would have no 
other Chinese focus of loyalty except the Communists. That would 
present, aside from other considerations, very serious sat in 
trying to hold southeast Asia—to keeping southeast Asia from falling 
into the Communist orbit. 

We cannot recognize Red China without liquidating free China. 
This would mean that Chinese throughout southeast Asia would auto- 
matically become subjects of this regime. 

And further, in countries throughout the area, the Chinese popula- 
tions would become dangerous potential cells of infiltration through 
which the Communists would work in subverting the independence of 
those countries. And I wish to emphasize here that there are millions 
of Chinese on the mainland as well as outside who are opposed to the 
Communist regime in Peiping. So, coming back to your question, we 
think that Taiwan has an essential role to play in keeping Asia from 
falling into the Communist orbit. 

Senator Witey. Then in the foreseeable future you see Formosa as 
an independent entity and not as a part of the Chinese mainland, 
unless the rulers change ? 

Mr. Rogertson. China is divided as Korea is divided, as Vietnam 
is divided, and as Germany is divided. There was a civil war. It 
ended up with the Communists controlling the mainland and the Na- 
tional Government the offshore islands. That civil war is still un- 
resolved. We think it is in the interests of the United States and of 
the free world to keep a free China going as an alternative to a Com- 
munist China. 

SITUATION IN SINGAPORE 


Senator Wizey. Are you acquainted with the situation in Singa- 
pore? There are some rumors, at least, that the Communists are pene- 
trating the trade-union movement and other groups; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it is, Senator. I think the situation is one 
of great concern to the free world. 


SITUATION IN INDONESIA 


Senator Witey. Judging from news reports it appears the Central 
Government is having considerable success in putting down the mili- 
tary rebellion on some of the islands of Indonesia. It has been re- 
— that Communist arms have been sent in to aid the Central 

overnment against Indonesian rebels. Do you have any information 
on those reports ¢ 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes; they have been sending in arms. The Com- 
munists have been sending in arms to aid the Government. 
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EFFECT OF JAPANESE IMPORTS UPON UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES 


Senator Witey. In your statement you spoke about the future of 
trading with Japan. ‘I understand that Japan is now the greatest 
importing nation, so far as we are concerned, of wheat. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Witry. As you know, many Japanese products come into 
this country, with the result that there has been considerable demand 
for quota restrictions here. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Senator Winey. Is it your idea that if we go ahead with reciprocal 
trade, that the act should be strengthened so that where great inequities. 
occur we can look after our own industri les, yet without doing a great 
deal of damage to our foreign relations? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think that it is very necessary that we correct the 
inequities. You take, for instance, cotton textiles. Last year we had, 
as you know, protests from various sections of the country that compe- 
tition from the Japanese was ruining our textile industry. As a 
matter of fact, the importation of Japanese textiles in 1956 was only 
about 2 percent of our overall production, but that does not tell the 
whole story. In certain categories, such as ginghams, imports ran as 
high as 70 or 75 percent of our production, thus causing great distress 
to the manufacturers of such items. 

Senator Winey. How should that situation be handled ? 

Mr. Ropertrson. As a matter of fact, we have already arranged a 
solution. We talked to the Japanese about the problem and they re- 
sponded by imposing voluntary quotas in those categories which were 
having bad effects. But I want to emphasize that these were indi- 
vidual situations which were causing the trouble, and steps have been 
taken to correct them. Overall the United States sells Japan twice 
as much raw cotton dollar value as we buy back in textiles, and the 
total importation of textiles is only 2 percent of our production. Now 
if that 2 percent is handled intelligently, if it is not concentrated in 
certain categories, the arrangement is of great benefit to us. In con- 
sidering Japanese trade we must consider the benefits to our economy 
as a whole. For instance, last year we sold Japan $1,200 million of 
American goods. We bought back from Japan only some $600 million 
of Japanese goods, so there was a balance of payment in our favor— 
our economy benefited last year alone to the extent of some $600 
million. 

Senator Witpy. Where did she get the balance to pay? 

Mr. Rosrrrson. I will come to that in just a moment. 


JAPAN’S PURCHASES FROM THE UNITED STATES 


For the last 3 years the American economy has benefited by over a 
billion dollars net from our trade with Japan. Japan is our second 
largest market in the world—our second largest export market. They 
are our first market for raw cotton, wheat, soybeans, barley, and phos- 
phate rock. They are one of our leading markets for United States 
coal, petroleum, petroleum products, fats and oils. So if you look at 
this situation, leaving out all foreign policy considerations, consider- 
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ing nothing but our own selfish trade interests, it would be cata- 
strophic for our foreign trade if we lost the Japanese market. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE SOURCES 


Now oo ask, how have they been paying for these importations. 
As you know, we have had large numbers of troops stationed in Japan. 
Our offshore procurement and the expenditures by our troops in Ja- 
pan have up until fairly recently, about made up the differences in 
the unfavorable trade balances. 

Of course this is a dollar factor which will be constantly dimin- 
ishing over the years. We have already withdrawn all our ground 
forces out of Japan, and the value of American expenditures will get 
less and less as we further reduce our forces. 

Senator Know.anp. I wonder if Senator Wiley will yield at that 
point, since I have a question dealing with the matter just raised. 

Senator Wizey. Yes. 

Senator Know.anp. Could you give us the order of magnitude of 
what the expenditures of United States forces in Japan have been, 
say, in the last 2 or 3 years? 

r. Rosertson. It has been around $500 million or so a year in- 
cluding offshore procurement. It varies a bit from year to year. 

Senator Knowianp. Do you have any indication as to what the 
value of invisible items might be, such as the travel of American 
civilians and so on? 

we Rosertson. We have the figures. We can submit them for the 
record. 

Senator Knownanp. I assume the two together have pretty well 


an . 
(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record: 

In terms of Japan’s foreign exchange receipts and payments, Japan last year 
had a global deficit of $533 million and a payments deficit with the United States 
alone of $516 million, even taking into account the special dollar receipts from 
the United States ($550 million) and normal invisible receipts from the United 
ome ($60 million) including tourist expenditures, freight, insurance, and so 

orth. 
JAPAN’S WORLD TRADE DEFICIT 


Mr. Rosertson, As I say, before 1957 it took care of this very un- 
favorable trade deficit. But last year Japan suffered a trade deficit 
on a global basis of about $1,400,000,000, based on Japanese customs 
statistics. I mean world trade. I am not talking about with us. Now, 
obviously, this poses a tremendous economic problem for Japan. 
Japan now has a population of some 90 millions of people. It had 
70 million at the time of Pearl Harbor. In the war Japan lost from 
30 to 40 percent of its territory. Some 2 millions or more Japanese 
were repatriated to Japan. There is now bottled up in Japan, an area 
smaller than the State of California, with only some 16 percent of its 
land arable, 90 million people. Japan has to import approximately 
20 percent of its food. It has to import. all or practically all of its in- 
dustrial raw materials. The only way that these people can live is to 
trade. The only way they can continue to import all of the things 
they need is to find a market for their exports, This situation presents 


a tremendous problem politically and economically, from our own 
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standpoint and from the standpoint of the free world as a whole. We 
must do everything that we can do to help Japan find a market for its 
exports. 

PROBLEMS BETWEEN KOREA AND JAPAN 


Senator Witry. On that very point, how are the differences between 
Korea and Japan coming with relation to the fishing a com- 

nsation for Sennen done by the Japanese and so forth? Do you 

<now whether they are making any progress toward resolving those 

problems? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes; they are in conference now, as you may know 
trying to settle their problems. Their problems are emotional as well 
as real. 

LOYALTIES OF OVERSEAS CHINESE 


Senator Writer. There is another thing about this Chinese situation, 
and then Iam through. I am sorry to impose upon you, but I am very 
much interested in this. There is talk that there are some 11, 12, or 
15 million Chinese that are outside of China, and the question is raised 
as to whether they are swinging their loyalty from the Republic of 
China on Formosa to the Communist Government in Peiping. 

Do you know anything about that penetration by the Communists? 

Mr. Rovertson. Yes, Senator. There are some 1014 million over- 
seas Chinese, and they vary in their loyalty. Many of them who do 
not give allegiance to the government on Taiwan are opposed to the 
regime in Peiping. Some of them give allegiance to the government 
of Taiwan, some of them to Peiping, but I think there is a significant 
trend in the last few years which will interest you. 

Of course, Taiwan has limited educational facilities for the training 
of students. But as they have increased their capacity to take stu- 
dents, there has been an increasing number of overseas Chinese stu- 
dents coming to Taiwan for education. I think there are now some 
6,000 overseas Chinese students studying in Taipeh. 

On the other hand, there has been a decrease in the number going 
to Communist China. Many who have been there as students have 
returned very bitter toward the Red regime. They are pretty good 
missionaries against what is happening on the mainland. Many of 
them have been very much disillusioned by their experiences. 


INCREASED AWARENESS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA OF COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


Senator Witzy. What would you say was the trend in southeast 
Asia, in Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, and elsewhere on the question of 
neutralism? Would you say the tide is turning toward increased 
neutralism or toward increased sympathy for the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization? 

Mr. Rozertson. Don’t let’s put it neutralism or SEATO. I think 
that the countries of Asia today are more acutely aware of Communist 
objectives and the threat to their national independence than they 
have been at any time since the end of the war. 

Senator Wier. That is in our favor then. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it is very much in our favor. And if I 
were not in an open meeting, I would like to illustrate with a citation 
which I could not make in an open meeting. 
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Senator Winey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken oorerr. I do not believe I have any questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Aiken. 


ANTI-AMERICAN ATTITUDE IN INDONESIA 


Senator Aiken, Mr. Robertson, in your opening statement you indi- 
cated some concern over the situation in Indonesia. The United 
States helped Indonesia achieve independence. 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes, we did. 

Senator Arken. And we have assisted them economically to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr. Roperrson. It is all relative. We have a relatively small eco- 
nomic program in Indonesia today, but we have helped them. 

Senator Arken. We have helped some economically. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. 

Senator Arken. And yet we hear reports of increasing animosity 
on the part of Indonesians toward the United States. Is that a fact, 
and if so, what is the reason for it ? 

Mr. Rosertrson. Well, it depends upon what Indonesians you are 
talking about. All Indonesians, I think 

Senator Arken. I was referring primarily to the adherents of the 
Indonesian Government. 

Mr. Rosertson. Within that Government you have factions as in 
all governments. You have within the Government groups that are 
anti-American. You have within the Government non-Communist 
groups that are pro-American. But as for the overall situation, all 
Indonesians, I think, to whichever faction they belong, rather resent 
oe fact that the United States does not back their claim to West New 

uinea, 

This, as you know, is a problem involving much emotion between 
the Netherlands and Indonesia. Now, the United States, being friends 
of both countries, has maintained a policy of neutrality in the dispute. 

Senator ArkeNn. That is called West Irian. 

Mr. Rosertrson. The Indonesians call it West Irian. The Dutch 
call it West New Guinea. All Indonesians, I think, feel that we are 
an anticolonialist power. They look upon the United States as op- 
posed to colonialism, they know that our basic principles are against 
the domination of one nation by another, and they feel that it is 
inconsistent with our own ideals for us not to support them in their 
controversy with the Netherlands about West New Guinea. I think, 
however, they oversimplify the problem. The problem of West New 
Guinea, in the opinion of many, is not one of colonialism. It is 
whether you have colonialism by the Indonesians or whether you have 
it by the Dutch. 

Racially, the Melanesians of West New Guinea are not Indonesians, 
and as far as people of West New Guinea are concerned, it is whether 
they have a white or a dark 








Senator Arken, Our policy there is one of neutrality rather than 
neutralism. I think that neutralism is a state of mind, neutrality a 
state of action. 
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Mr. Roserrson. That is an excellent definition. Senator, I would 
like to pass that on from you. 

Senator ArkEeN. Then it is not certain that there is an increase in 
animosity toward the United States among Indonesians generally. 
It is just disappointment that we do not take their part, regardless of 
which 





REFUSAL OF UNITED STATES TO SELL ARMS TO INDONESIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Rozerrson. Well, I think there is great disappointment. I also 
think there is resentment against the United States that we did not 
sell them arms when they applied to us for arms last year; I would 
like, if the committee would be interested, to explain why we didn’t. 

Senator ArkEN. I was going to ask you that in the next question. 

Mr. Rogserrson. Many of our friends in Indonesia resent the fact 
that we refused to sell them arms last year. 

Senator Arken. We are accused of furnishing arms to the rebels. 

Mr. Rosertson. We are accused of it but it is a false idea. ‘The 
Communists are trying to plant the idea in Indonesia that we are 
doing so. Let me relate the circumstances under which we refused 
to sell arms to Indonesia. The Indonesian Government applied to us 
in July of last year requesting that we sell them arms on a reimbursable 
basis, and submitting a long list of the equipment desired. 

It was such an extensive list that we sent it back to Djakarta and 
asked them to establish priorities, indicating the order in which they 
would like to receive the equipment. The list was returned by them 
in September. We then passed it on to the Defense Department for 
evaluation. The dollar value came to between 600 and 700 million 
dollars. While the Defense Department was considering the list and 
investigating whether many of the items were available at all, the 
crisis over the West New Guinea situation developed in the United 
Nations. President Sukarno began making very belligerent state- 
ments that if the West Irian resolution did not pass, he would take 
matters into his own hands. It could have been inferred—the impli- 
cations of his statements were—that he might resort to force in acquir- 
ing West New Guinea. 

Senator A1ken. Without arms? 

Mr. Rozsertson. Without arms. But he was hoping to get our arms. 

Senator ArKEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rozerrson. And during this time the Indonesian Government 
was pressing us for arms. 

We told them, quite frankly, Defense was still considering the list 
but that it would be contrary not only to our own principles but to the 
principles of the U. N. Charter for us to furnish arms to Indonesia 
at a time when they were threatening to take overt military action 
in the settlement of a political dispute, and further, that these state- 
ments made a favorable decision extremely difficult for us. Defense 
was still examining the list when the dissident movement in Sumatra 
began. They again pressed us for arms, and we replied that we 
thought it would not contribute to a peaceful solution of their internal 
problems for us to furnish them arms during this dispute, which we 
hoped they would be able to settle by peaceful means. This is where 
the arms deal stands today. 
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We have not sold them any arms. We have the list which has been 
evaluated from a monetary standpoint. I am not sure that all the 
categories could be supplied immediately. No. 1, we did not wish to 
furnish arms at the time they were threatening overt military action 
in the settlement of the political vp with the Dutch. No. 2, we 
did not want to sell them arms, which, as I say, would not contribute 
to a peaceful settlement of their dispute with highly respectable 
Indonesians. 


ARMS SUPPLIED TO INDONESIAN GOVERNMENT BY RUSSIANS 


Senator Arxen. Did the Indonesian Government indicate that if 
we did not give them the arms they would go to Russia and get them ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Oh, yes; they said they would and they did. 

Senator Arken. And. did they get su tial deliveries of arms 
from Russia ? 

Mr. Rosertson. They are being delivered now. They made sub- 
stantial commitments. 

Senator Arxen. I a they claim that they are getting these 


arms with no un, Tone é 

Mr. Rosertson. You mean from the Russians? 
oe Arken. With no strings attached between Indonesia and 

ussia. 

Mr. Rosertson. The Communists always say their aid is without 
strings. 
Senator Arken. Do you know whether the Russians gave Indonesia 
a line of credit? 

Mr. Rosertson. A hundred million dollars. 

Senator Arcen. And does Russia expect, as far as you know, any 
favors in return for these arms, or was it strictly a business deal # 

Mr. Rosertson. In my opinion, Senator, it is nothing less than the 
Russian hope that they can infiltrate Indonesia and take it over for 
the Communist bloc. 

Senator Arxen. Is there any information to the effect that Russia ) 
might hope to establish airbases or at least airfields in Indonesia? | 

ir. Ropertson. They do not talk in those terms. I think they are | 

hoping to achieve their objectives politically, and once they do that, : 
the field is open for them. 


INDONESIA AIR TRAFFIC 


Senator Arxen. What country today has the air business of 
Indonesia ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not know of any country that has an airbase 
in Indonesia. 

Senator Arxen. I do not mean military airbases. I mean the com- 
mercial air traffic. ; 

Mr. Rosertson. They have their own airline and various other air- ( 
lines have landing rights there. 
‘ “(nad AIKEN. Between the islands and also between the main- 

an 

Mr. Rozertson. Their airline is called the Garuda Airline. That is { 

Government-owned. 
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INDONESIA’S ECONOMY 


Senator Arken. Is the economy of Indonesia remaining as it is, is it 

improving, or is it ante worse ¢ 

r. Rosertson. It is deteriorating very badly under present condi- 
tions. The island of Sumatra supplies a large amount of the revenues 
of the Government. Java is not self-supporting. 

Senator Arxen. I recall that about 10 years ago an Indonesian 
delegation came over here and some of us had lunch with them. A 
few of the members. of the delegation indicated a desire for economic 
ties with the United States, saying everything they had to buy we had 
for sale and everything they had to sell we had to buy. Why wouldn’t 
it be a good deal? Of course, at that time Indonesia was a Dutch 
colony. I wonder if that feeling still exists in Indonesia. 

Mr. Rosertson. The feeling about America and Indonesia varies 
with the different groups. I believe the vast majority of Indonesians 
are basically friendly to the United States, including those who resent, 
first, our not siding with them about New Guinea, and, second, our not 
selling arms to them at what they consider to be a very critical time. 


INDONESIAN ECONOMIC AID REQUESTS 


Senator Arken. Have they asked for economic aid which we have 
refused ; that is, have they made requests for economic aid which were, 
we will say, legitimate and justifiable? 

Mr. Ropertrson. We granted them a loan of some $15 million before 
this trouble started. 

As of now, we are just sort of marking time hoping that they will be 
able to resolve their difficulties peacefully. 


EFFECT OF SOVIET SUSPENSION OF H-BOMB TESTS 


Senator Arxen. I have one more question which is of a different 
nature. When the Russians made the suggestion for the suspension of 
bomb tests—China does not seem to be involved in that offer—would 
it be possible for the Russians to transfer testing of bombs to western 
China in such a way that those tests could not be detected? Or, if we 
agreed to suspension of bomb tests with Russia, is there any likelihood 
that Communist China might come into the picture there on its own? 

Mr. Rosertson. I am not competent to answer that question. 

Senator Arxen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SITUATION IN INDONESIA 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, following up on this situation 
in Indonesia, you said that our position is one of our more or less wait- 
ing in the hope that the difficulties will work out. Do you feel rather 
optimistic that the solution will be worked out? 

Mr. Rosertson. I am hoping very much that it will, Senator. Ido 
not think that 

Senator SparKkMAN. They are in a pretty bad way right now; aren’t 
they ? 

Mr. Rosertson. It looks as if the situation is not very amenable 
to compromise, but the Indonesians as a race, I think, believe in com- 
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promise and working out their solutions by compromise. So it is not 
an impossibility that an acceptable political solution will be found. 
Senator SparkMAN. Do you feel that Sukarno is strongly entrenched 
in his position now? You know when he left to go on that trip, there 
was a good deal of speculation that it might be a way of shifting out. 
Mr. Rosertson. In my opinion Sukarno is the major power factor 
in Indonesia today. 


INDONESIAN REQUEST TO BUY ARMS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Sparkman. Now you dated the Indonesian request to buy 
arms in July of 1957. Was there no history of such a request prior 
to that time / 

Mr. Rozerrson. They had been talking to us about buying arms, 
but they first submitted their list in July. We sent it back for them 
to indicate priorities and it was not returned to us until September. 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZE COMMUNIST CHINA? 


Senator SparKMAN. Secretary Dulles in a speech last year said 
this: 

But the experience of those who now recognize and deal with the Chinese 
Communist regime convinces us that under present conditions neither recognition 
nor trade nor cultural relations nor all three together would favorably influence 
affairs in China. 

Can you think of any conditions under which it might conceivably 
be in our interest to recognize Communist China ? 

Mr. Rozertson. None. I can think of many reasons why it would 
be disadvantageous to us. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, from time to time we see a good bit 
im the press on that stipulation that is always made, “under present 
conditions.” 

I always find it difficult when someone asks me, “Well, what con- 
ditions would make it possible ?” 

Mr. Rosertson. Time cures a lot of things, Senator. This fanatical 
regime, the leaders of this group holding China in a grip of terror 
today, aren’t going to live forever. If the Peiping regime became a 
peaceful regime, ceased to be a threat to the independence of other 
countries, and ceased to defy the rest of the world in their outlawry, 
then, of course, we would take another look to determine if it would 
be in the interests of the free world to recognize them. 4 

I feel it is a situation which must be viewed coldly and objectively, 
without emotion, to decide what is in the best interests of the United 
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States and the free world—whether recognition would serve free world h 
interests or not. 7 
By that standard, I see nothing that we could possibly gain by rec- h 
ognition, and as I said before, I can think of a great many things that t] 
we would lose. je 
CONFISCATION MEASURES UNDERTAKEN BY RED CHINA hr 

Red China today, by every national and international standard, is or 
an outlaw regime. In this country, since the days of Thomas Jeffer- th 
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control of territory, but also whether the regime had the ability and 
the willingness to carry out its international ‘obligations. 

When this regime took over the mainland in 1949, it promptly 
repudiated all of China’s international obligations. 

It did worse than that. It confiscated without compensation mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property owned by the nationals of other 
countries. They confiscated, in one way or another, more than a bil- 
lion dollars of property owned by the British in China. 

The British lost all their property. They lost more than that. They 
had to put up some $300,000 more in blac kmail money to get exit visas 
for their nationals operating those properties. 

The Red Chinese likewise confiscated all of our properties with no 
compensation. They threw our nationals and the British nationals 
and other nationals into jail without trial. 


RED CHINA’S AGGRESSION IN KOREA 


They subjected our prisoners to the most inhuman tortures. They 
hadn’t been in control of the mainland of China a year before they 
invaded Korea 

For this aggression they were denounced by an overwhelming vote 
in the United Nations as aggressors against the peace of the world. 
That resolution is still outst: anding. The Red Chinese are still in 
Korea; they are still enjoying all the fruits of their aggression. They 
are still defying the United Nations. 

[ attended the Geneva Conference in 1954 where we tried for 2 
months to get them to agree to a political settlement for the unifica- 
tion of Korea. The Red China Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, at 
every meeting got up and denounced the United Nations as being the 
aggressors in “Korea and as aggressors had no competence to supervise 
general elections for the unification of the country. 

In other words, if we today accept what they are pressing upon us 
to accept, that elections be supervised by some outside body with no 
connection with the United Nations, we would be acquiescing in the 
indictment with which Chou has charged us and continues to charge 
us: That the United Nations are the aggressors in Korea. 


RED CHINA’S VIOLATION OF TERMS OF KOREAN ARMISTICE 


Furthermore, they signed an armistice in July of 1953 which had 
4 provisions. They have violated 3 provisions out of the 4. The 
only one they have kept is the cease-fire provision. Of the others, 
one provided for the exchange of prisoners of war. We thought we 
had effected the exchange of prisoners of war at Freedom V illage 
in July 1953. It was nearly a year before we found out they were 
holding back 15 flyers whom they had said nothing about. And to 
this day we have been unable to get them to account for some 450 
missing military personnel. 

Now, we don’t know whether any of those men are alive or dead, 
but we do know that some of them wére alive and in their hands at 
one time, and they are in a position to give an accounting as to whether 
they are living or dead. They refuse to even consider the list. When 
we give them the list, they figuratively throw it back into our faces. 
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RED CHINA’S SUPPORT OF COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN INDOCHINA 


Then they went on into Indochina, capitalized the civil war there 
and gave support, equipment, and training to the Communist-con- 
trolled Viet Minh. At the Geneva Conference in 1954, in the negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the war in Indochina, the Red Chinese took 
an active part. Red China directed the negotiations with France for 
z division of Vietnam, and the other arrangements covering Indo- 
china. 

In Laos, the Pathet Lao, the Communist-dominated group, were 
holding two provinces. 

The Geneva agreement provided that the troops holding those two 
provinces should disband and the provinces be turned over to the 
government. 

What happened? The Communist Pathet Lao ignored the agree- 
ment. ‘They continued to hold the provinces, refusing to give them 
up, and then used them to trade again with the Lao Government. 
Finally they did make a deal a second time, under which they ex- 
changed control of the provinces for a coalition government. 


RED CHINA’S VIOLATION OF TERMS OF KOREAN ARMISTICE 


I got away from the discussion of the other provisions of the 
Korean armistice which they violated. There was the provision for 
exchange of prisoners upon which I have commented. Another pro- 
vision provided that a political conference would be called within 
90 days to arrange a political settlement. It took us nearly a year 
to get them to agree to hold such a conference. And then, as I have 
stated, every time we held a meeting we were denounced as being the 
a, sors. 

- en I say us, I mean the United Nations in general and the 
United States in particular. 

The fourth provision of the armistice provided that while these 
other things were happening—the exchange and repatriation of pris- 
oners, and arranging a political settlement—the military balance 
between the two forces would be maintained at the strength which 
existed at the time of the signing of the armistice. 

What happened? In complete violation of this armistice provision, 
they brought in hundreds of modern planes, many of which were jets; 
they brought in modern artillery. 

hey repaired all their airfields, which incidentally was not pro- 
hibited under the armistice, but which they had to do in order to 
accommodate the prohibited planes. 

And so while shay were delaying matters, putting off calling the 
political conference for one reason or another, they were using the 
time to build up their military forces in North Korea. 

They don’t take any chances in negotiating from weakness. They 
always negotiate from strength. They put out their propaganda 
against us, hoping that we will disarm, and get into the position where 
we will be ae SnE from weakness. But they never do. t 

Now, our whole experience with the Chinese Communist regime has , 
been one of broken agreements, aside from the outlawry in their own i 
country in repudiating its obligations, confiscating property and 
throwing civilians into jail without trial. I 
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COUNTRIES RECOGNIZING RED CHINA 


Sometimes from what you read in the press you would think that 
the United States occupied some sort of unique position in our oppo- 
sition to Red China. Well, what are the facts? 

Forty-five free countries of the world recognize the Nationalist 
Government of China. Only 17 free countries of the world recognize 
Red China. 

In the area which we are talking about today, the Far East, there 
are 13 countries. Only 2 out of the 13 recognize Red China. Reading 
the propaganda put out to bring us around it would appear that we 
are occupying an isolated position in regard to Red China. The fact 
is we represent the overwhelming majority position with respect to 
the recognition of Red China. 

Senator SparKMAN. Who are the 2 out of the 13? 

Mr. Rospertson. Indonesia and Burma. 

Senator SparkMAN. Doesn’t India? 

Mr. Rosertson. India is not in the Far East. 

Senator Sparkman. You are just talking about the Far East? 

Mr. Ropzerrson. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Of these 17 that recognize Communist China, 
how many of them have missions in China? 

Mr. Ropertson. I am guessing now. I would say all of them. 


RECEPTION RED CHINA ACCORDED BRITISH DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE 


Senator Sparkman. Does the United Kingdom have a mission 
there ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, that is an interesting story. 

Senator SparkMAn. That is what I was thinking of when I asked 
the question. 

Mr. Roperrson. At the time the Communists took over in 1949, 
the British, as I indicated a while ago, had a billion dollar investment 
in China. They hoped very much to save that investment. They 
were subjected to considerable pressure from their big trading firms 
such as Jardine-Matheson & Co., Ltd., Butterfield and Swire and the 
British American Tobacco Co. to recognize Red China. They did so 
in January 1950. But when they sent their diplomatic representative 
to Peiping, the Chinese wouldn’t receive him. 

They refused to give him diplomatic status. They called him a 
negotiator. The British top diplomatic representative in Peiping 
met Chou En-lai, the Foreign Minister of Red China, for the first 
time in Geneva in 1954, 4 years after they had sent a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to Peiping. 

In other words, they treated him with absolute contempt. They 
wouldn’t receive him. 

Senator SparKMAN. What is he? He is not an ambassador. 

Mr. Rosertson. No, he is called a chargé now, but even today it 
is very difficult for him to see the Foreign Minister. If he wants 
to see the Foreign Minister he usually has to talk to a secretary. 

Senator Arken. What is the title of the Red Chinese representative 
in London? What do they call him? 

Mr. Rosertson. I don’t know. Let me see if any of my staff knows. 
I think he is probably called the same thing. : , 
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Senator Arken. I just wanted to make sure that England did not 
recognize Red China without reciprocity. t 
Mr. Rosertson. Oh, no. They have a representative in London, J 
but I didn’t know whether they called him a minister or a chargé. 
Senator ArkEN. Does Red China recognize any ambassadors “from , 
any country? What is the representative from Russia to Red China? z 
Mr. Ropsertrson. Oh, ambassador. All the Communist countries’ ¥ 


representatives are ambassadors. They have treated Great Britain 
with the greatest disrespect and Great Britain in spite of recognition 


lost all of her investment. v 
Senator Sparkman. Mightn’t we suggest that as another reason p 
for our not recognizing them ? i 
SHOULD THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZE RED CHINA ¢ b 
Mr. Roserrson. If anyone can indicate a single advantage that : 
could accrue to the free world from the recognition of Red C hina, I, \ 
for one, should like very much to know what it is. I am very sincere ; 
when I say I can’t think of a single advantage, and I can think of h 
many disadvantages. t] 
IS RED CHINA A KREMLIN SATELLITE ? h 
Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, from time to time, the question h 
comes up as to whether the Mao Tse-tung government is a puppet _ 

of the Kremlin, or whether it is wholly independent of the Kremlin. 
I wonder whether you would give us something on that ? 7 
Mr. Roserrson. I think that the regime of Mao Tse- -tung is as much u 
a satellite of the Kremlin as any other Communist satellite that exists y' 
in the world. " 
MAO TSE-TUNG’S DEDICATION TO COMMUNISM " 

I happen to know Mao Tse-tung as a person, not just as a headline 

in the newspapers. When I was in China back in the forties, various 

observers were writing about Mao Tse-tung, that he wasn’t a Com- 

munist, but an agrarian reformer, heading : a democratic revolution. tt 
Mao Tse- -tung in that same period was writing of himself. He ; 
writes, incidentally, probably the most beautiful ‘classic Chinese of a 
almost any scholar in the world today. He was writing of himself, ke 
“T am a Marxist, dedicated to communizing China and the world - 
under the leadership of Moscow.” th 
It was partly through the perfidy of the Russians in violation of = 
the treaty which they had signed with the National Government just 1 


a few days before V-J Day, that Mao Tse-tung and his regime was 
brought into power. 
He couldn’t have come in power without Russian assistance. He ” 
was brought into the fruition of his objectives in China by the Rus- 
sians. He was attended by Russian doctors. He has never once in : 
his career indicated the slightest dev iation from Moscow. When the CG 
eastern European satellites were w avering, he sent Chou En-lai into 
these satellite countries to do what? To rally them into unity under 
the leadership of Moscow. th 
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When he addressed the Chinese students in Moscow, on his last visit 
there, he reemphasized the leadership of Moscow over the Communist 
world. Stalin never had a more devoted disciple than Mao Tse-tung. 

I went up into the Communist-controlled territory in 1946. When 
you got into Yennan you found huge posters, not of Mao Tse-tung, 
not even of Mao Tse-tung and St: ilin taken together, but Stalin alone, 
with this inscription : 

“Stalin, the liberator of China from the Japanese.” 

People sit thousands of miles away and wishfully think—and I 
wish their thinking were true—that all we have to do to wean these 
people away from their declared objectives of communizing the world 
is to recognize them, trade with them, and be friendly w ith them. 

In my opinion, no more unrealistic policy could possibly be adopted 
by this Government or any other government. Mao is a fanatical, 
dedicated, Marxist. By his stand: ards, he is a man of deep integrity. 
Of course, his standards include lying, cheating, murdering, stealing. 
Any method is moral if the objective is good. He has achieved his 
position today through every kind of personal sacrifice and discipline. 
There is probably no Marxist in the world today more dedicated to 
the objectives of international communism than Mao Tse-tung. And 
when I say that he is a man of deep integrity, I mean that “T think 
he is the kind of Communist who would make any sacrifice to achieve 
his objectives, including the giving of his own life. That is the kind 
of fanatic we are dealing with. 

And for us to think that just because we smile at him, we are going 
to wean him away from his objectives—it would be just as reasonable 
to think if a Communist smiled at you that you would give up all of 
your ideals about the dignity and r ights of an individual and suddenly 
conclude that he had none except in terms of his conformity. 

It is just as simple as that. He is just as dedicated to his ideals as 
any free worlder is to his. 








VIEWS OF GENERAL MAC ARTHUR AND GENERAL WEDEMEYER 


Senator SpARKMAN. Let me say that my own inclination has been to 
agree with you in what you say, and yet you are aware of the fact 
that some of the outstanding Far East experts have testified before 
this committee to the opposite effect. 

For instance, General MacArthur stated some different views, and 
General Wedemeyer did, and others, yes—I think you will find this 
in the MacArthur hearings. As I recall it, General MacArthur said 
that for the time being the Red Chinese were following a parallel 
course, but that they would never be the puppet of anybody. General 
Wedemeyer said he agreed with what MacArthur said. 

Mr. Ropertson. Well, I think their predictions have been proven 
wrong. 

Senator SparkMAn. Yes. Of course, that was several years ago. 

Mr. Roserrson. I happen to know both of those gentlemen rather 
intimately. General Wedemeyer commanded the ne ican forces in 
China while I was Minister there during the war. I don’t know of 
anyone today who is more of an ardent supporter of the free govern- 
ment of China than General Wedemeyer. He is deeply opposed to 
the Communist regime and what they are trying to accomplish. 
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Senator Sparkman. Yes, I know that, but back in the hearings in 
1951, I believe that was his expression, not that he said he believed 
we ought to recognize them. 

He was supporting the nationalists. 

Mr. Rosertson. If he was speculating then whether or not the 
Chinese would be a puppet, his speculations were wrong. 

I stopped by to see General em on my return from China 
in 1946 to discuss with him the situation there. I have talked with : 
him a number of times down through the years since then. I think I 
can say without equivocation that his evaluation of the Communist : 
regime in Peiping today is the same as what I have just stated. 


RED CHINA’S DENUNCIATION OF TRADE AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 


Senator Sparkman. Yes. Let me ask just one more question. 
Have Japan and the government on Taiwan successfully patched 
up their trade differences # 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, the Chinese Communists denounced their 
trade pact with the Japanese when the Japanese wouldn’t recognize 
their right to fly the flag in Tokyo. You see on the Japanese side the 
trade interests were private interests, but there are no private trade 
interests in Red China. It is all government. All of the individuals 
with whom the Japanese were negotiating were Chinese government 
officials. And so now, as they nearly always do, they used this trade 
agreement for political purposes. After they had negotiated the 
commercial agreement, then they stuck in the gimmick that the Japa- 
nese Government would have to approve the agreement which would 
allow them the right to fly the Communist flag in Tokyo. 

The Japanese Government of course recognizes the Nationalist 
Government of China. The right to fly the flag had nothing to do 
with trade. 

It was just a political gimmick. But they submitted the agreement 
as a package deal. In other words, unless they were given the right 
to fly their flag, they would call off the trade deal. And they did call | 
it off. : 


NATIONALIST CHINA’S OBJECTIONS TO JAPAN’S TRADE WITH RED CHINA 


Senator Sparkman. Yes. I really had reference to the difficulty 
that had developed between Nationalist China on Formosa and Japan. 
I think it involved that same thing. 
Mr. Roserrtson. It involved exactly that. 
Senator Sparkman. The question I asked was whether that was 
worked out satisfactorily. 
Mr. Rozertrson. What I am saying is that—excuse me if I didn’t 
seem responsive—— ] 
Senator SparKMAN. Was it all based on this? 
Mr. Roszertson. The Government on Taiwan, the Republic of 
China, of course, dislikes very much the strengthening of commercial 
ties between Japan and Red China, but it accepted that part of the 
agreement. It knows Japan’s position of desperately needing trade. 
Its objection, its final objection was to the provision allowing the 
Red Chinese to fly their flag in Japan which they considered to be 
equivalent to semirecognition. They continued to protest. Mr. Kishi 
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took the view that flying the flag was a political consideration having 
nothing to do with trade and that he could not allow them this right. 
And so the Chinese Communists canceled the agreement. 

Senator Sparkman. And that made it all right with the Chinese 
Nationalists ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Yes. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now, has that somewhat lessened the conten- 
tion that was being made from time to time on the part of the Jap- 
anese that they ought to be allowed freer trade with Communist 
China? 

Mr. Roserrson. The Japanese subscribe to COCOM controls. They 
have the same freedom to trade with Red China as the other mem- 
bers of the COCOM committee. The restrictions have been very much 
eased in the last few months. The only items now prohibited are 
those that are considered material for warmaking purposes, war 
munitions. To go back to your question, I should have added that 
since Red China has denounced this agreement, the Republic of China 
and the Japanese have resumed their trade negotiations and trade 
is continuing between them. 


VISITORS PRESENT AT HEARING 


Senator Sparkman. I think the record might show that we have a 
visitor this morning, Congressman Fulton, who is a member of the 
foreign relations committee of the House. Congressman Fulton, 
you have a visitor with you. Would you present him to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Furron. I would be very glad to, but I must say I am of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 

This is Mr. J. E. B. Hill, a member of Parliament in Britain, and 
he is one of the secretaries of the Conservative Party, and likewise 
has been a visitor in Communist China in 1956. 

He is here as an official visitor of our Government and has been, I 
believe, in the United States 9 weeks. We are honored to have him 
here. I might say he was my professional adviser on the answer of 
chargé d’affaires. 

Senator SparKMAN. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Hill, and 
I am glad to see you again. We were in Taiwan together, weren’t 
we! 

Mr. Hitz. We met in Taiwan. 

Senator SparKMAN. We were at lunch in Taiwan. Had you been 
in Red China at that time ? 

Mr. Huu. I was in Red China the year before, and was then visiting 
the free government on Taiwan. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes, we were at lunch with Ambassador Ran- 
kin on Taiwan last year. 

Mr. Hin. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. It is good to have you with us and we hope you 
have a very enjoyable stay in the United States. 

Mr. Hutu. I am sure of that. 

Senator SparkMAN. Any more questions, Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. I have no questions. 

Senator SparKMAN. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. No questions. 
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Senator SparkMaNn. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your 
appearance before the committee today. The committee will resume 
its consideration of United States policies in the Far East next Mon- 
day morning, May 5, when it will meet at 10 a. m., in the District of 
Columbia Committee hearing room, room P-38 of the Capitol. At 
that time the witnesses will be Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 
retired, and the Honorable Eustace Seligman, partner in the New 
York law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON’S TREATMENT IN ARGENTINA 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Mr. Chairman, there is one matter I want to 
bring up because it just occurred this morning. It has nothing to do 
with Secretary Robertson’s testimony. 

I may be unduly agitated, but 1 am greatly concerned about the 
report from Buenos Aires this morning by the Associated Press and 
the United Press pointing out the fact that Vice President Nixon, 
who is the second highest ranking officer of the United States of 
America, was subjected to what, based upon the newspaper reports, 
was one of the greatest indignities, to my knowledge, to which an 
American public official has been subjected, in the Argentine yesterday. 

He was there as head of the United States delegation to attend the 
inauguration of the new President. Apparently means were not 
provided for him and the delegation to arrive at the place of the 
inauguration. They were held up in crowds and on the street and in 
traffic. When they reached the point of the inauguration, according 
to the United Press report, they had ,to elbow and worm their way 
through a packed crowd for 10 minutes. 

Vice President Nixon’s clothing was rumpled, and the vest of our 
Ambassador, Mr. Beaulac, was ripped open in the crush, and there was 
no means apparently provided for them to have access to the ceremony 
for which the Vice President had traveled thousands of miles as the 
second highest ranking officer in the United States, and for which he 
was officially designated to reach these ceremonies in time for partici- 
pation, which was the purpose of his trip. 

As I say, I base this on the newspaper reports of the Associated 
Press and United Press in the morning paper. I don’t allege that 
those are the facts. I simply don’t know. But if they are true, I 
think it represents a gross discourtesy, not only leaving Mr. Nixon out 
as a man, but to the office of the Vice President of the United States, 
to the delegation that was officially designated, a discourtesy which 
T think does not become the otherwise courteous Argentine people, in 
accordance with my experience. 

I think it is too bad. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 a. m. Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Monday, May 5, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 5, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 10 a. m., in room P-38, 
United States Capitol, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Mansfield, and 
Aiken. 

The Carman. The meeting will please come to order. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations is meeting this morning to 
continue its review hearings on United States foreign policy. 

Last Friday the committee had before it Assistant Sec retary of 
State Walter S. Robertson, who discussed United States policies in 
the Far East. 

We have two witnesses on the same subject today. 

Before we proceed, I wish to announce that if this hearing should 
extend beyond 12 o'clock, we shall suspend for a few moments at that 
time in order to move to the Foreign Relations Committee room, F-53. 
The District Committee, which has so kindly permitted us to use its 
facilities now, will have to reclaim this room at 12 o’clock. 

The first witness is Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby. He is retired 
from active service in the United States Army, but still maintains his 
interest in the Far East, and has written extensively on strategic prob- 
lems in that area. 

General Willoughby served under Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the 
Chief of Intelligence of the Far East Command. 

General, I know that this is not your first appearance before a com- 
mittee of the Congress, so I trust you will make yourself at home here 
today. 

Please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. CHARLES A. WILLOUGHBY (JU. S. 
ARMY, RETIRED), WASHINGTON, D. C. 


General WrtLoucuey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I ar 
aware of the limitation in time imposed on your meeting, as well as 
the subject-matter, and have taken the liberty of filing with you a 
prepared mimeographed statement. 

The Cuarrman. I have a copy here. 

General Witxroveusy. I will talk selectively against a series of 
maps which I have appended to this statement in the back of it, rather 
than the text. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are 20 maps. 

The Cuarrman. A series of them? 

General Wit1ovensy. A series of them. They are numbered con- 
secutively in the upper right-hand corner, and with your kind permis- 
sion, I propose to talk against these maps in the order in which they 
are presented, not only selectively against a text of 22 pages, not to 
burden you with them, but to present the narrative in this controlled 
fashion. 

Can I trouble you, Mr. Chairman, to turn now to page 1 of the 
mimeograph, which is the table of contents. The table of contents 
is completely descriptive of what I am about to say. This is by way 
of introduction, sir, and then I will go to the maps as I proposed. 

You will note in the table of contents a group, 1 to 9. They are 
consecutive paragraphs which are completely descriptive of the sub- 
stance of my presentation. This part of the mimeo comprises 12 pages, 
pages 1 to 12, inclusive, with an aggregate of 5,500 words. 

The next group to which I invite your attention are called appen- 
dixes. There are six of them and they are completely descriptive of 
contents. And finally, a list of 20 maps and illustrations, in which the 
titles are also descriptive. 

The Cyaan, I do not know as I have ever presided when such 
an orderly presentation was made. 

General Wit1ovucusy. That is very kind of you, Mr. Chairman. I 
feel that, as a citizen, I should support your committee and make your 
work as painless, as far as I am concerned, as I am able to. 

The Cuarrman. We will excuse you if you do not make it entirely 
painless. 

General Wu.oversy. Thank you, sir. I will follow the subject 
headings in each case but will selectively extract from this material. 
You will not be required to read this text at all. I will talk against 
the maps. 

COMMODORE PERRY’S PREDICTION 


By way of introduction, however, since we are concerned with the 
Far East, I take the liberty of inviting your attention to a statement 
that was made a hundred years ago. 

On March 6, 1856, Commodore Perry, who had just returned from 
Japan 

he Cuatrman. Of Rhode Island. 

General Wim.toucHsy. Indeed. I did not know that, sir. He ad- 
dressed the Geographical Society of Boston on March 6, 1856, and it 
is a forecast of the situation today, and is a general historical back- 
ground against which my professional presentation is made. 

This is what Commodore Perry said: 

The people of America will, in some form or another, extend their domination 
and their power to the eastern shore of Asia. Her great rival in aggrandizement, 
Russia, will stretch forth her power to the coasts of Siam and China. And thus 
the Saxon and the Cossack will meet. Will it be in friendship? I fear not. 
The antagonistic exponents of freedom and absolutism must thus meet at last— 
and on its issue will depend the freedom or the slavery of the world. I think 
I see in the distance the giants that are growing up for that fierce and final 
encounter. 

All this has come to pass. The Communists have taken over where 
the czars left off. Their job was immeasurably aided by our foreign 
policies since 1917, by what President Hoover called the gargantuan 
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joke of the century, when we destroyed Japan and Germany, the tra- 
ditional buffer states against the historical aggressions of Mongoloid- 
Panslavism which now operates under the guise of communism. 


GEOPOLITICAL POSTURE OF RUSSIA 


May I invite your attention to plate No. 1 of your map collection. 
(See p. 485 of hearings.) The maps follow page 22 of the text. 

The Cuarrman. I have found it. Go ahead. 

General WitLoucuey. Ignore the text, which I selectively present 
to you for your information. I invite your attention to the markings 
in the upper part of the map called 1, 2, and 3. This is a graphic 
presentation of the enormous power of the Soviet Russians. 

The black markings from 1 to 12 are annexed or militarily con- 
quered nations. The shaded ones are areas which are now under 
Soviet control through puppet governments. 

I invite your attention to what I term the geopolitical posture of 
Russia. They are in a position, as a central power, to move in an 
direction—east, south, or west—and they have done so in their mili- 
tary and political movements in the past. 

The Cuarrman. Why did you leave out north? 

General Wi.LoucHpy. Your point is well taken, Mr. Chairman. 
Their interest now is heavily engaged in the north by way of the 
Arctic. 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

General WiiLoucusy. Asa soldier, I speak in terms of land armies 
primarily supported by air or vice versa. 

In the case the distances are important. Item 1 in the upper por- 
tion of the map is the area between Poland and West Germany. It 
is a short distance, approximately from 200 to 400 miles, and it is 
at that point where the Russians have massed at the moment their 
greatest strength. 

The next distance, marked “2,” is from central Russia to the Middle 
East, between 700 and 1,400 miles. 

Finally, the item marked “3” is a line from central Russia to the 
— East, with which we are especially concerned. That is 12,000 
miles. 

Obviously, from a military viewpoint, the Far East is in a more 
favorable position than the West. 

The Russians are isolated. They depend on their supplies, on a 
12,000-mile railroad which is vulnerable at many points. 

Before leaving this map, which shows the tremendous global expan- 
sion of the Russians—— 

The Cuatrman. Before you leave this page, may I ask a question? 

General WitLoucuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you nominate the West as “fatuous”? 

Mr. Wittovcnsy. Have I used this adjective? 

The Cuairman. Yes; on the third line, you refer to Russia as being 
“blindly supported by the fatuous West.” 

General WiLLoucHBy. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, and if 
time is available at a later part of my presentation, I will go into a 
direct comparison between NATO on the west and our Far Eastern 
position on the east. 
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The Cuarman. Excuse the interruption. If you would rather, 
I will not make any more interruptions. 

General Wittoveusy. No, sir. Indeed I am delighted to entertain 
your views and to respond to them at once. 

Senator Arxen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Is the general going to make recommendations as to what we should 
do now ? 

General Wittoveusy. Yes, sir. I will complete my presentation. 
This is a jigsaw puzzle in which related fragments are put together 
by me. In the end the pattern will be revealed. 

Senator Arken. And what your recommendation for our position 
is you will then reveal? You have pointed out what we failed to do 
that you think we should have done in years past. 

General Wiitovensy. I am not critical in a general way. I will 
proceed to give you a picture of the Far East beginning with Japan 
down through Formosa, Okinawa, the Philippines, through Indonesia 
and what is now known as our defensive line in the Pacific. 

With your permission, I will develop this thesis against a series 
of descriptive maps, principally to save your time and attention. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


COMMUNIST EXPANSION IN THE FAR EAST 


General WitioveHey. On this global map you have seen the tre- 
mendous expansion of Russia in every direction. What is the situa- 
tion specifically in the Far East? If you will kindly turn to maps 2 
and 3 at this point, maps 2 and 3 give you a brief outline of Communist 
expansion as it affects the Far East, and on map 2 I have made a 
differentiation between our political situation or strategic situation 
in 1945, and on map 3 the same area to note what changes have taken 
place and what our posture should be. (See p. 486 of hearings.) 

The CHatrman. You have used the abbreviation “Dom.” That 
means dominated ? 

General WitLovucuey. Yes, dominated. 

The Cuarrman. And “orien” means what ? 

General WitLovueusy. “Oriented.” U.S.S. R. is completely black. 
U. S. S. R. dominated is diagonally shaded. U.S. 8S. R. oriented or 
“flirting with them” is vertically shaded. 

Unfortunately, the reproduction which should normally be in color 
or something near it is not as good as it should be. It is only black 
and white. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by “oriented ?” 

General WittoucHpy. There are tendencies toward Russia, favor- 
able to Russia, partly Communist, fellow traveling, whatever adjec- 
tive you care to apply. They are not squarely with us, the West, 
for simplification. They are either neutralists or they have a tendency 
toward veering into the Russian camp. 

With your attention on map 2, the situation in 1945, it would appear 
as if the are from Afghanistan through Central China to Japan and 
Korea was a proper balance against the Russian land mass. We seem 
to have established a sort of oriental “cordon sanitaire” against a 
southward expansion. Unfortunately, this situation deteriorated 
steadily. 
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As early as 1950, Washington counted only on Australia, New 
Zealand, Korea and the Philippines to stand firmly by the United 
States. Indochina, Siam, Malaya and Burma developed symptoms 
of political unrest with Communist fifth-columns in successful opera- 
tion in all countries. 

Considering all factors, we must contain in this area this expansion 
of Russia, and that brings our attention to plate No. 3, the political 
situation of 1958. 

The CHarrman. You mean map 3? 

General WittovcHsy. May 3 or plate 3. (See p. 486 of hearings.) 
If you examine these maps, in a period of adjustment on our part, as 
at Berlin in the airlift period, the concept crystallized of a final line 
beyond which we could not : afford to retreat. 

This line is represented by a chain of offshore islands extending from 
Japan by way of Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, and the Philippines 
towards Australia. To apply a military term, this island chain repre- 
sents the “American main line of resistance,” > and I have so marked it. 
I call it from now on the Pacific frontier. 

At this point and since 1954, there is a western spur of this defense 
line or Pacific frontier. It runs by way of Borneo via Thailand, 
Indochina to Malaya. I will develop that a little further on. This 
southern barrier, however, has already been vaulted by the Russians. 
Like the Middle East where they have vaulted the Baghdad Pact and 
are now in rear of it in Syria-Egypt, they appear to have done so in 
the Southe: ast in vaulting our line, Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, and 
now have reached Indonesia, which is known as the Malay barrier, 
and one of the most important strategic areas, the significance of 
which I will develop shortly. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


At this point, and with the extent of the American main line of 
resistance in your mind, let me invite your attention to plates 14 and 
15. (See p. 496 of hearings.) These plates show the interrelated 
defense areas which we have ac complished in the last 10 years. Plate 
14 shows their interrelation which is in effect, and plate 15 is an en- 
largement of the Far Eastern area. 

Here again on plate 3 note that our main bases, both military and 
naval and air, are on that north and south line that runs from Japan 
to Australia. 

On map 14 I have inserted a term, “The Malay Barrier” which I 
will dwell on presently. That is another name for Indonesia. What 
it means, that it is a “barrier” interposing between the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific Ocean. In wrong hands it will block the sealanes 
between those oceans. 

Now when I refer to these geographical entities—I hope I am not 
too confusing—I have in mind constantly that we have had an ex- 
tensive war experience in those same areas, and what happened there 
and what we had to do to accomplish it follows the lines not only of 
this presentation, but of geographical necessity. 

Having examined briefly. this American main line of resistance, or 
the Pacific frontier, let me invite your attention now to plate 4. (See 
p. 487 of hearings. ) 
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Plate 4, or map 4, “the Pacific frontier today” is the Pacific frontier 
as it looks today, and in terms of airpower. If you will notice a 
number of circles superimposed over areas like Japan, Okinawa, 
Formosa and the Philippines: these circles are very modest flight 
ranges of 600 miles. With modern aircraft this is a modest type of 
flight. You will notice that as long as we control this chain of islands 
and place airpower in it, that these interlocking flight circles blanket 
the entire Siberian, Korean and China coasts from Manchuria to 
Thailand. 

Obviously, one of the most important locations at this time is 
Formosa, which I have marked with a slightly heavier circle. Never- 
theless the southern end of our defense line, which is the Philippines, 
British Borneo and Malaya, is important in this picture. The im- 
portance, again, is expressed in terms of airpower. 


SOVIET GROUND STRENGTH 


These generalities, if you please, Mr. Chairman, are by way of 
introduction. We have now firmly placed ourselves in the Far Kast 
and have established a so-called defense line or frontier line which 
is susceptible of being held by us. From now on this presentation will 
deal with this specific frontier in detail. It is my purpose to present 
to you the military situation, both friend and enemy as it exists 
progressively from Japan, which is the northern end, to the center 
which is Formosa and the Philippines, and the south, which is the 
present SEATO line, British Borneo, Thailand, and so on, and I will 
do this successively by beginning with our greatest threat, and that 
is the position of Russia. I call it the military potential, and that is 
shown on a series of maps on a single page numbered 5, 6,and 7. (See 
pp. 488-489 of hearings.) 

The top one, No. 5, deals with the Russian disposition in Siberia 
and Manchuria. 

On this map in the right hand portion I have listed what forces 
they maintain. You will find a list there of 35 divisions, approxi- 
mately half a million men. This enormous force has been in exist- 
ence out there since 1945. There was no reason for it then or now. 
Thirty-five divisions are facing Japan, Korea and Okinawa where we 
have reduced our force at the present time to approximately 2 di- 
visions. If you note a tendency on my part to talk in terms of divi- 
sions, I am taking a common yardstick rather than going to the 
complexity of all defensive elements or economic elements. All of 
them are interlocking, but to me the test is how many divisions can 
a — nation present at a fighting or threatened front. 

he CHarrMAn. You use that term not only for American divisions 
but for divisions for foreign countries, too ? 

General Wittovcuey. For all, yes indeed. 

The Cuarrman. How many men would you say usually make up 
a division ? 

General WitLovucHsy. A division varies between nine and fifteen 
thousand men under present organizations. Some are smaller, some 
are larger. An average of 12,000 men is an accurate descriptive 
term. Apply that term to all powers, not only our own, but our allies 
out there. So roughly on the subject of map 5, you could say that the 
Russians have maintained a million men and 35 divisions for no par- 
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ticular reason other than intimidation, threat and the possible use 
in the future. 
SOVIET NAVAL STRENGTH 


Now when you turn to map 6, having disposed of the ground 
forces, I invariably go into naval and air forces. Now the navy 
which the Russians maintain is comparatively small. There is an 
insert in the upper left hand corner of this map. It shows 3 
cruisers, 26 destroyers and 80 submarines. The Russians maintain 
two fleets, one based on Vladivostok, the other on Sovyetskaya Gavan. 
The naval force is comparatively light and is matched, of course, by 
our Seventh Fleet amply and quantitatively. I invite your atten- 
tion, however, to the pe the 9 the Russian submarine position there. 
You see two lines that stretch beyond the mainland into the Pacific 
Ocean. They represent the cruising ranges of Russian submarines at 
this time. 

The Cuarrman. They are labeled “SHCH” on the map. 

General WitLoveupy. They are labeled “SHCH” which is a techni- 
cal reference. You will see that that line reaches beyond the Philip- 
pines and would interfere with transport movements from the United 
States to the Far East. It is an item of considerable concern to our 
Navy. 

The next map, map 7, deals in general terms with the Soviet air. 

The CuarrmMan. Going back to that one point, is that “SHCH” line 
fortified in any way ? 

General WitLoveusy. No, sir. It is a line to indicate the cruising 
range of a submarine. They can go there and maintain an observa- 
tion position if they want to. 

The CuatrMan. But do they? 

General Wittovucusy. They have been picked up. There have 
been reports of submarine cruisings in that area just as there appear 
to have been off the Atlantic coast. In other words, the Russians are 
active. They are penetrating. ‘They are in a position of strength, 
and they use it habitually. 


SOVIET AIR STRENGTH 


The picture would be incomplete, Mr. Chairman, if I did not in- 
clude the Russian air in that area, and it is shown on map 7. Note 
that I have fanlike flight ranges of three to six hundred miles, again 
very modest ranges, and it is obvious that Russian flights of 600 miles 
blanket Hokkaido, all of Japan, all of Kyushu. If they move down 
and use Chinese airports, they will blanket Okinawa, all of Formosa, 
and the northern part of the Philippines. 

As to strength, they are reported to have about 5,300 planes of 
which 40 percent are bombers. 


GENERAL WILLOUGHBY’S SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The Cuamman. What is the source of your report? 

General WitLovcusy. A very good question, sir. I have been 
MacArthur’s chief of intelligence for 13 years. I have followed this 
situation since retirement, and while I have no access to Pentagon 
reports, I feel satisfied that there is no conflict between my figures 
and theirs. I follow the situation. I have many friends all over the 
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world. Through correspondence, cable, and so forth, I keep or try 
to keep abreast on international matters of this kind. If at all, my 
estimates or my figures are conservative, really below what the enemy 
has. 

In general terms, I believe this to be a conservative report. Here 
again I speak with an eye on the clock; I am merely listing what there 
is against us in order to derive some conclusions as to what we must 
do. Again from north to south I have taken care of the Russians. 


SOVIET RAILWAY DRIVE TOWARD THE PACIFIC 


We will now go to the next opponent, China, Red China. Here 
again I talk in terms of maps and descriptive statements. 

May I invite your attention to the next map, map No. 8 (facing p. 
490 of hearings), which I entitled “Soviet Railway Drive Toward the 
Pacific.” That map shows that there is a close coordination between 
Red China and Russia. Sometimes there is a feeling or report that 
these two are in conflict, if not now, in the future. But actually by 
what is being done there, they are closely coordinating. This map 
with its large numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 shows a series of road and rail- 
road constructions in the Far East which have only one purpose, and 
that is to transport men and supplies toward certain areas. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


The CuHarrman. May I interrupt a moment ? 

General WiLLoucHBy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We have another witness to follow you, and I won- 
der if you could summarize your statement as quickly as you can. 
You will leave these maps with us, of course. We will have the bene- 
fit of those. Could you conclude in, say 10 minutes or so, in order 
that we may keep our time schedule ? 

General WitLouGHBy. Yes, sir; I realize the pressure of time. I 
thought I had solved this problem by leaving with you the entire 
text. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, we are very glad to have it. 

General WittovucHey. Which you may find time perhaps to ex- 
amine, 

The Cuatrman. You might point out the significance of these 
facts. 

SINO-SOVIET RAILWAYS 


General Witiovcupy. Yes, sir. In order to speed this up, allow 
me to call your attention to plate 9 or map 9. (See p. 490 of hearings.) 
That is a simplified schematic chart showing the close cooperation 
in railway construction between the Chinese and the Russians. They 
are doing this jointly. You see that emanating from Moscow there 
is a continuous fanlike expansion toward the Pacific front, and the 
purpose of that is the transportation of men and supplies which runs 
from Siberia in the north, Nikolayevsk to Haiphong, Indochina in 
the south. 

They are building this road and railroad net for the control of the 
Pacific coastline from Siberia to Burma, and this “schematic” scheme 
of railroad and road net proves that. 
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Now you may say do we have an antidote for it, and I present it 
on map 10 on the same page. (See p. 491 of hearings.) This entire 
Russian-Chinese road net is subject to aerial interdiction by us, pro- 
vided we have airbases in Okinawa and in southern Japan. Map 10 
shows the flight radii 600, 900, and 1,500 miles, all emanating from 
Okinawa, and it is obvious that this railroad net can be interdicted 
by us. As a corollary, the position of Okinawa and Japan is vital. 
That brings up a question: What is Japan’s future position in this? 
If they should become neutral, or refuse missile sites or air coopera- 
tion, or adopt any measures that are termed as neutralism, obviously 
it would leave only Okinawa as our last and most important outpost. 


COMMUNIST CHINESE MILITARY FORCES 


I have finished with maps 9 and 10, to return for a moment to 
China, I have gone further into the Chinese situation by briefly 
showing what their battle order is, that you will find on map 11. 
(See p. 492 of hearings.) The Chinese maintain between 2 and 3 mil- 
lion men. At least half of them are organized into 3 or 4 armies. 
There are 210 divisions. 

The quality of these divisions has been demonstrated in the Korean 
war where they used 75 of them, probably their best. It is obvious 
that their huge military effort seems to have only two targets. One is 
Korea and the other is Formosa. That focuses our attention of course 
to Korea for the moment, and I would like to give you some figures 
against this map. 

They are found on map 12. (See p. 493 of hearings.) The Korean 
war is too recent to require elucidation. 

On the other hand, I inserted this plate to show that one-half of 
the Chinese armies still in existence were used in that engagement and 
are available to this day along the Yalu, the third and fourth armies. 
There has been an offer to withdraw, and it probably will be accom- 
plished this year. If they do, they will withdraw two or three hun- 
dred miles beyond the Yalu, and the situation which I showed here 
as of 1950 will be probably repeated. 

The Cuarrman. May | interrupt there to ask a question ? 

General WitLoucHBy. Yes, sir. 


NORTH KOREANS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


The Cuamman. What is the attitude of the native populations in 
both those places, Korea and Formosa, toward the Chinese Com- 
munists ? 

General WittouGuBy. My information is that the North Koreans 
are restless under the Communist Government; that if given the oppor- 
tunity for free election, they would probably join forces with South 
Korea. But under the well-known political and police repression of 
that type of state, they have, of course, not been able to demonstrate 
this. They have demonstrated it once while we were there in 1950 on 
our withdrawal from the southern port of Korea; we had to take care 
of not only our own forces but of 112,000 refugees who preferred to 
join us, to pull out rather than to remain. 
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SOUTH KOREA’S MILITARY POSITION 


Now, as to Formosa, I will touch upon this in my next presentation. 
Now I am still referring to Korea and its position. Map 12, if you 
wish, is a constant present threat of the Chinese who support the 
North Korean Government, and map 12 is, in effect, a demonstration 
of what aerial power in the hands of the enemy can do to South Korea. 

Here, again, I have shown these fanlike diagrams which are flight 
ranges of three to six hundred miles. 

ow, briefly, what have the Chinese and the South Koreans got as a 
matter of balanced or imbalanced position? I will give you the statis- 
tics without going into detail. 

Between the Chinese and the North Koreans they present 51 divi- 
sions with practically a million men. They have 4,000 pieces of field 
artillery and approximately 700 planes. 

South Korea offers only 21 divisions with over half a million men 
and approximately a hundred planes. 

Mr. Chairman, a little while ago you were interested in not only 
conclusions, but some comparisons between the Far East and other 
areas in which we are active. I think this is the point to do it, al- 
though in my appendixes you have the complete story, though I may 
not be able to give it. But now if you compare, I say, the Korean 
performance with the figures in Western Europe, I take the liberty of 
reminding you that NATO is only able to muster between 17 and 19 
divisions on the front of Denmark and Switzerland which is the crucial 
front as shown by my map 1 where the mass of the Russian Army 
is disposed between Poland and East Germany. 

If you compare the performance of the Koreans to develop 21 divi- 
sions, obviously the comparison is in favor of the Far East. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


The Cuarrman. I must remind you that you are not the only witness 
this morning. We have congratulated you for having prepared such 
an elaborate brief on this subject. 

General WitLovueHsy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think you have covered most of the points that 
you wished to make in that brief, but I assure you that we will give 
careful consideration to the whole document. 

If you have any other remarks to add, we will be glad to have those, 
but I will ask you to finish in a few minutes if you can so we may pro- 
ceed with the next witness. 

General WiLLoucnsy. Yes, sir. 

I was aware of this race against time, and regret it, naturally, but 
I understand it perfectly. 

The Cuatrman. I think you have made your presentation very 
plain to us. 

General Wititoveusy. But if I may at this point request your 
assistance, that this study be used somehow by your committee. I 
have furnished 40 or 50 copies to your assistant, because it represents 
a month’s work, some of it my own typing with 2 or 3 fingers since 
I have no clerical assistants, but it represents also 15 years of un- 
broken service in the Far East with a distinguished commander, 
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MacArthur. I believe that I have given you a document which you 
will find in the long run useful. 
I know that I cannot cover it here. 
The Cuarrman. You cannot cover it in a few minutes when it has 
taken you 15 years. 
SITUATION IN FORMOSA 


General Wiu.ovcuey. Your point is well taken, sir. I think if I 
have any time available I would cover briefly the situation in For- 
mosa, again against maps, and —_ are maps 13 and 13-1 on a 
single page. (See pp. 493 and 495 of hearings.) 

It shows the situation quicker than anything I know of. 

You find on map 13 marked in the upper right-hand corner, it is 
called the Assault Against Formosa, and the other one on the same 
page is called Formosa and the Pescadores: Relative Distances. 

earing in mind the American frontier or the main line of re- 
sistance in terms of airpower, I think distances in all of these dis- 
cussions are important. On map 13 you find Chinese Red planes 
fan-like from airfields now in existence which completely blanket 
Formosa. Formosa is under the aerial threat. 


IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


The CuHarrman. I understand your point to be that Formosa is 
essential to United States welfare. 

General WitLoucusy. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Either as an independant state or, in any event, 
not as a part of China; is that the idea? 

General WittoucHBy. Indeed, and may I, with an eye to the clock, 
quote two authorities on it who have completely defined this, and it 
is in the text. I will read to you presently. One is Eisenhower and 
the other is MacArthur. They both have made declarations on the 
value of Formosa. They regard it as part of the main line of resist- 
ance out there for which we fought in 1941 and 1945. The language 
of both of these declarations, even though they are years apart, is so 
alike that it shows a community of thought and interest, and it could 
be quoted hereafter if the question should ever be raised, “Why support 
Formosa?” If you will permit me I will read what General Eisen- 
hower said : 

In unfriendly hands, Formosa and the Pescadores would seriously dislocate 
the balance, moral, economic, and military, in the Pacific. It would create 
a breach in the island chain of the Western Pacific that constitutes the backbone 
of security for the United States. 

The same line which I showed you on map 2. 

It is a paraphrase of MacArthur’s views on the record, and this is 

what he said: 


The Pacific has become a vast moat, a protective shield for all the Americas. 
We control it by a chain of islands extending in an are from the Aleutians to 
the Marianas. Formosa, in the hands of an unfriendly country is an enemy sali- 
ent in the very center of this defense perimeter. 


So obviously our two highest authorities are in complete agreement 
on the importance of this island. 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much indeed. We will give our 
careful attention to this document and this list of maps which you 
have left with us. 

General WitLoucupy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. If you have any supplementary data that you have 
not given us, we will be glad to have it if you will file it with the 
committee. 


COST OF FAR EASTERN DIVISIONAL STRENGTH LESS THAN NATO’S 


General WitLovucuey. I believe the document in its entirety, which 
I knew I could not present, contains the recommendations which the 
Senator asked for. 

Perhaps a brief summation may be in order. 

You have seen my almost stubborn reference to divisions as a yard- 
stick, and I have done that by a comparison between the eastern 
situation and the western situation. 

They are interrelated. My comparison is not for purposes of 
critique but merely to present a total fact upon which you can even- 
tually make further inquiries, and that is that between Korea with 21 
divisions, Formosa which produces 26, the Philippines which has 6, 
if you add up the total of these divisions, as a symbol if you wish but 
actually as a practical defense item, you find that the Far Eastern front 
through our assistance, our management, your management as a policy 
direction has developed and pr oduced twice the number of divisions 
which are now generally reported under NATO. 

Then when you go into the cost as an expression of what each unit 
costs, and we cannot evade that yardstick, you will then find that the 
67 divisions in the Far East which are double and triple the number 
on the crucial Denmark-Switzerland front, are maintained there at 
one-fifth the cost. Now that is due of course to a difference in living 
standards. I also make full allowance for expensive weapons, but 
nevertheless, the fact remains that the product, the end product of 
foreign aid m the Far East has a more impressive total to show than 
in Western Europe. 

That is an oversimplification. The details as to why it should be so 
is contained in a tabulation in appendix 3, in which I have put an 
analysis of foreign aid, taken from the Congressional Record of 
January 16 of this year. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your appearance here. 
If any supplementary statement occurs to you on a matter that you 
have not covered, we will be very glad to have you submit it. 

General Wiiovcuey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been privileged to appear before you. 

(General Willoughby’s prepared statement and its attachments 
follow :) 


Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR: Your letter of instruction, dated March 25, 1958, requesting 
my appearance before your committee, defined the area of inquiry as “* * * gg. 
sessment of the current situation with respect to Korea, Japan, China, Vietnam, 
and other countries of the Far East * * * suggestions as to what changes, if any, 
should be made in our policies in the interest of the United States * * *.” 


APRIL 30, 1958. 
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I appreciate certain limitations in time imposed on statements to be filed 
with your committee and therefore propose a condensed general statement plus 
such appendices, maps, and illustrations that would shed further light on the 
general thesis. I enclose a table of contents of my presentation. 

My views are personal, but are based on extensive and intimate surveys of the 
Far East, in my position as MacArthur’s chief of intelligence in the period 
1940-51, and close scrutiny thereafter. My approach to the problem is geopolitical 
rather than economic, military rather than political, though they are interrelated 
in many areas. 

The Communist scheme for world conquest has not been abandoned merely be- 
cause many Americans have become tired of hearing about it. We can accept that 
the cold war (i. e., the brutal intransigeance of Communist Russia in its dealing 
with the West) is the historical continuity of Mongoloid-Panslavism, as practiced 
by the ezars, and that the Russian menace, then and now, is primarily military. 
The current trend to expect economic aid to so-called underprivileged nations 
to be the effective antidote for global communism, seems to me based on false 
premises; the rise of Communist power was predicated on the dislocations of 
World Wars I and II, on military power, on annexation and subversion and the 
suicidal acquiescence of the West ; at best, economic aid is in terms of long-range 
evolution—and time is fleeting. 

I propose, therefore, to develop my thesis in a digest of the military menace that 
confronts the still free nations of the Far East, their capacity to resist and their 
relative contribution to the overall defense of the Pacific area, in terms of foreign 
aid and our own policies. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES A. WILLOUGHBY, 
Major General, United States Army, Retired. 


THE COMMUNIST THREAT IN THE FAR EAST 


Assessment of the situation regarding Japan, Korea, China, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Vietnam, and others 


THE Russo-AMERICAN CONFLICT: COMMODORE PERRY, MARCH 6, 1856 


The Western World is obviously on the defensive. The Communist scheme 
for world conquest has not been abandoned merely because Americans are tired 
of hearing about it. The menace is of long standing: The so-called cold war is 
merely a historical continuity of the Mongoloid-Panslavism of the ezars. 

On March 6, 1856, Commodore Perry who had just returned from Japan voiced 
a devastatingly prophetic forecast : 

“* * * The people of America will, in some form or another, extend their dom- 

ination and their power to the eastern shore of Asia. Her great rival in ag- 
grandizement, Russia, will stretch forth her power to the coasts of Siam and 
China. And thus the Saxon and the Cossack will meet. Will it be in friend- 
ship? I fear not. The antagonistic exponents of freedom and absolutism must 
thus meet at last—and on its issue will depend the freedom or the slavery of 
the world. I think I see in the distance the giants that are growing up for that 
fierce and final encounter. * * *” 
All this has come to pass. The Communists have taken over where the czars 
left off. Their job was immeasurably aided by United States foreign policy 
since 1917, by what President Hoover called “the gargantuan joke of the cen- 
tury,” when we destroyed Japan and Germany, the traditional buffer states 
against the historical aggressions of Mongoloid-Panslavism that now operates 
under the guise of communism. 


U. 8S. S. R. Expanston, 1939-58: A Stupy In RELATIVE DISTANCES 


I invite your attention to plate 1, the U. 8. S. R. Expansion, 1989-58.” The 
general statistics are shocking but deserve repetition. The black areas, marked 
(1) to (10), are outright military annexations and contain 24,396,000 inhabi- 
tants; the shaded areas (11) to (20) represent Soviet control through Commu- 
nist puppet governments; they contain the staggering total of 550,477,000 in- 
habitants. So far, Commodore Perry’s “rivals for aggrandizement” shows only 
one winner. 

The geopolitical posture of Russia (plate 1) has sharp military implications: 
It is a central position from which reserves can be moved to any threatened 
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point on the periphery, a problem of time and distance, viz: (1) Hast Germany 
and Poland to NATO military bases (300-600 miles); (2) west Russia to the 
Persian Gulf (700-1,400 miles); (3) White Russia to Siberia~North Korea 
(12,000 miles). 

The Communist menace increases as military distance to objectives decreases. 
If military power is expressed currently in terms of ready divisions, the Rus- 
Sian mass is assembled in the East Germany-Poland area. They can move by 
marching or trucks. It is the worst military situation. (See plate 20.) 

In comparison, the situation is almost reversed in the Far East: The Soviet 
military bases in Siberia are relatively isolated, linked to European Russia by 
a highly vulnerable rail net. Given time, a combination of Chinese manpower 
and Russian staffs may improve these deficiencies. The Sino-Korean war, 1950- 
51, gave the West a real fighting chance—perhaps the last. The Pentagon has 
since admitted that their failure to back MacArthur in North Korea was a grave 
error of military, strategic judgment. 

There are other compelling reasons for emphasis on the Far East. This area 
has the potential for a self-sufficient war economy, a fact which was successfully 
demonstrated by the Japanese in World War II. Southeast Asia contains one 
of the largest reservoirs of prime strategic raw materials in the world, under 
the heading of rubber, oil, tin, tungsten, and, last but not least—rice. This 
marks Indonesia, for example, as a vital area. (I refer to plate 17 at a later 
time. ) 

A denial of these resources would hit the Soviets and Red China harder, in 
the long run, than the United States. The Reds understand this perfectly; 
there is a definite relationship between Communist agitation in the Caribbean, 
the Middle Hast, and Indonesia. The common denominator is oil. 


COMMUNIST EXPANSION IN THE Far Hast, 1945-58 


Unfortunately, political trends in the Far East are veering against the West; 
this is quite apparent in comparing postwar 1945 with 1958, as shown on plates 
2 and 3. In 1945, the political orientation of vast areas appeared friendly to the 
West. The arc from India to Japan balanced the enormous land mass of the 
Soviets and their satellites, from North Korea to Afghanistan. * * * We seemed 
to have established an effective political barrier, a sort of “oriental cordon sani- 
taire” against the southward expansion of the Reds. 

This optimistic status has deteriorated steadily. As early as 1950, Washing- 
ton counted only on Australia, New Zealand, Korea, and the Philippines to stand 
firmly by the United States. Indochina, Siam, Malaya, and Burma developed 
symptoms of political unrest with Communist “fifth columns” in successful oper- 
ation. All of China with the exception of Formosa was Communist-controlled. 
The expulsion of the Dutch from Indonesia was the prelude for the loss of the 
Malay barrier. All this has come to pass in 1958. 

Considering all factors, unchallenged expansion of Soviet influence in the Far 
East would eventually render America’s strategic position untenable. 

As at Berlin in the “airlift period,” the concept crystallized of a final line be- 
yond which we could not afford to retreat: this line is represented by a chain 
of offshore islands extending from Japan via Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, and the 
Philippines toward Australia. To apply a military term, this island chain rep- 
resents the “American main line of resistance” in the Pacific, indeed it represents 
our Pacific frontier. 

There is a western spur to this line, in direction of Singapore via Borneo-Indo- 
China and Malaya. The British outposts may hold, but a dangerous gap has 
opened ; Indonesia and the Malay barrier (I refer to plates 16 and 17, at a later 
time). Asin the Middle East, the Soviets have a habit to vault political barriers ; 
they appear to have succeeded with a similar vault to the Malay barrier. 

At this point, I invite your attention to plate 4, the Pacific Frontier in Terms 
of Air Power. It is obvious that the island chain is very strong. No inroads can 
be made by land (except in Korea); hostile action of any size must take the 
form of amphibious landings. 

The air factor, in attack or defense, is equally strong. Note the flight radii of 
600 miles and how they blanket Siberian and Chinese coastal areas, ports, and 
establishments, as a barrier against enemy sallies into the Pacific. Without a 
strain on your imagination, these flight radii are synonymous with nuclear mis- 
siles of the same range—if and when established. 
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Conversely, it must be accepted that the Russians will employ both aircraft 
and missiles (a threat to Korea and Japan). Red China, fortunately, does not 
yet have these expensive weapons, though there are ominous reports that she is 
“negotiating for the purchase of a British nuclear reactor.” 


RUSSIA IN THE F'aR Hast: THE MILITARY POTENTIAL 


From here on, this presentation will deal with the Pacific frontier essentially 
in terms of its capacity for defense. This is not a narrow, military approach 
and it does not deny the collateral impact of economic and social measures— 
but under Red military pressure, it is important to understand clearly what 
we are up against out there and lists the enemies’ assets under ground, air, and 
naval potentials. 

I invite your attention to plate 5: “General Soviet ground dispositions.” 
Russian ground forces are currently reported as about 35 divisions, probably 
below war strengths but totaling over half a million men. If rail and flight lines 
are open, this force can probably be doubled. Against this potential, the United 
States has reduced its forces in Japan and Korea to two divisions. 

The Russian forces are stationed in four military districts. The tabulations 
on plate 5 are obsolescent and probably on the modest side. The Russians have 
developed and count on armies of their satellites, the Chinese; their own strength 
and dispositions, however, are ample to threaten Japan seriously; the northern 
terminal of our Pacific frontier is thus in jeopardy. 

I invite your attention to plate 6: ‘Soviet naval capabilities.” The Soviets 
maintain two fleets in the Far East: the 5th or South Pacific Fleet based on 
Viadivostok, the 7th or North Pacific Fleet based on Sovyetskaya Gavan and 
the Kamchatka Flotilla, based on Petropavlosk, mainly patrol and reconnais- 
sance craft. While ostensibly under the Chinese, the Port Arthur-Dairen area is 
an important, ice-free, auxiliary base. There are continuous reports of other 
bases, principally submarine, in South China. Plate 6, insert, lists the compo- 
sition of these fleets, essentially cruiser divisions, with destroyer and destroyer 
escorts. It is a relatively light task force but the submarine component bears 
watching. There are perhaps 75 to 100 submarines. Note cruising ranges of cur- 
rent, older types, the H and SHCH types. There are reports of deep-sea snor- 
kels which would cut into allied lines of communications. The use of South 
China ports doubles submarine capacity. 

The Soviet Far East Navy has no aircraft carriers but is supported by a 
shore-based naval air force of 20 to 30 air regiments and a probable 1,000 
aircraft. 

I invite your attention to plate 7: “Soviet air capabilities.” Current esti- 
mates range from 4,000 to 6,000 planes. The plate lists their locations, tentative, 
and relative strengths. The composition is estimated as probably 45 percent 
fighter-interceptors and 35 percent bombers. 

As regards airfields, note “dot locations” of principal bases; they are capable 
of accommodating long-range bombers. Note the flight radii from Siberian, Ko- 
rean, and Chinese bases. Even with a modest 600-mile range, the entire length 
of Japan is covered from Sakhalin to the Kyushu. If Chinese bases are used, 
Okinawa, Formosa, and part of the Philippines fall within that range. 

Certain conclusions are justifiable viz: (a) Russian ground forces are over- 
whelmingly superior in numbers of divisions, with direct impact on Japan. (b) 
These forces are an even greater threat to Korea, especially in combination with 
the Chinese cannon fodder. The Korean salient was (and still is) exposed to 
land attack and requires special defense measures. (c) Our own naval forces 
in the Pacific are a quantitative match for the Soviets. (d) Our air forces have 
shown marked superiority in the Sino-Korean war against all current Russian 
types. (e) the employment of nuclear weapons or missiles will strengthen the 
Pacific frontier enormously—until a nuclear balance is established by the 
Russians. 





CoMMUNIST CHINA—THE MILITARY POTENTIAL 


I invite your attention to plates 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 in that order, as the 
narrative develops in a consideration of the power of Red China. The phe- 
nomenal development of Chinese Communist strength, since 1945, was brought 
about largely by close cooperation between Russia and China and the American 
fumble in North Korea. 
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Red China and Soviet Russia are sometimes pictured as mutually distrustful 
and speculative of conflicts in the future. This is nonsense: the Chinese leaders 
are oldtime Communists and longtime expatriates without national feeling. 
Currently, at any rate, China and Russia complement each other. Their geo- 
political aims are the same: Control of the Pacific coast from Siberia to Burma. 

I invite your attention to plate 8 “Soviet railway drive to the Pacific.” It 
affords an interesting and revealing glimpse on ultimate Red plans, a rail net 
for the strategic deployment of huge armies based on the inexhaustible manpower 
of Red China, supplemented by Russian staffs and technical know-how. 

Construction of railroads and highways of strategic significance is going on 
at full speed. Note locations and objectives: 

1. Chining-Ulan Batoo Railway linking China with the Trans-Siberia 
Railroad, the main supply line from Russia. 

2. The Lanchu-Alma Ata Railway, linking China with Central Asia. 

3. The Sikang-Tibet Highway. It was used to take over Tibet. 

4. The Taingha-Tibet Highway. Itaims at Burma and Thailand. 

The ensemble of these highways, supplementing railheads, lead to the threshold 
of India, Burma, and Indochina, a forecast of action to come. 

The geopolitical concept is predicated on the Russian land mass, Haushofer 
and MacKinder’s “heartland” and the “pivotal state,” in turn based on the mass 
armies of Asia and the direct approach by land. This cataract of oriental cannon 
fodder fortunately can be offset by the employment of modern atomic weapons. 
Consequently, the West must learn to hang on to these weapons. There must 
be no giveaway of the raw material or the finished product. China is reported 
as negotiating the purchase of a British reactor under the “atoms for peace” 
slogan; it is accepted that a reactor for industrial use will also produce fission- 
able material for atom bombs. 

At this point, I invite your attention to plates 9 and 10. Plate 9 “Sino-Soviet 
railway drive to the Pacific’ is a schematic simplification that merely accentu- 
ates the purely strategic character of this rail net, the pattern of forward 
deployment of troops and supplies. 

Plate 10 “Flight radii from Okinawa or Japan,” shows a method of balancing 
the Sino-Russian effort through aerial or nuclear interdiction, combined with 
naval operations. Note flight radii of 600 to 1,500 miles, from Okinawa, blanket- 
ing the Sino-Soviet rail net with many vulnerable tunnel and bridge areas. 
If and when missile bases are available, the same ranges will produce increased 
devastation. In this connection, the future attitude or availability of Japan be- 
comes a vital factor. If it should adopt neutrality, then only Korea and Okinawa 
remain available to reach deep into Manchuria. In that contingency, Korea looms 
large on the horizon. It is in direct contact with Communist armies. 

Plate 11: It may again have to face Chinese mainland armies as in 1950-51. 

The current Red order of battle comprises about 3 to 4 million, including over 
2 million regulars and 1% million security forces. The regular forces are organ- 
ized into field armies (First, Second, Third, and Fourth). The field army con- 
tains “groups of armies and corps;” the standard army corps contains three 
divisions. In the assault on Korea, the Chinese employed the Third and Fourth 
Field Armies, with approximately 75 divisions, probably the best they could 
muster. 

It is obvious that this huge military effort appears to have only two major 
targets: North Korea and Formosa. Both are elements of the Pacific frontier 
and present the problem of ultimate defense. Your attention is again invited 
to plates 3 and 4 and incidentally to plate 7, as background information. 


THE PACIFIC FRONTIER, NORTH KOREA AND JAPAN 


Korea: The northern section of the Pacific frontier, Korea and Japan are 
obviously vulnerable, one under constant political chicanery and military pres- 
sure by Siberian Russia, the other in direct collision with Communist North Korea 
and the Chinese mainland armies. The situation is fraught with particular 
danger for South Korea (ROK) (pl. 5 and pl. 11). 

Attention is invited to plate 12: “Enemy air and navy: Korea” and plate 12-1: 
“Initial Chinese invasion October 15-November 15, 1950.” The story of the 
Communist intervention in Korea is too recent to require repetition but plate 12-1 
shows graphically what South Korea is exposed to, then and now, the massing 
of half of the entire Chinese Red army, the artificial sanctuary for the Chinese 
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Third and Fourth Armies along the Yalu, immune from American air attack, 
then the successive deployment of 60 to 70 first-class Red divisions. This can 
happen again. The potential is there. 

Current statistics of opposing forces are as follows: 





| Divi- Men | Field Ar-| Tanks | Planes 
| sions | | tillery 
| 
Chinese. .7............- ae ty 15 | 575,000 1, 100 | af 22 oTS 
North Korean__- pa a ewWaraks 18 | 338, 000 | 2, 900 | 660 | 664 
Manchurian reserves_ .-....----.---- od..] 18 | (*) inkl prac 
penne hts Se rrcrhe. : eee 51.| 913,000 4,000 | 1,085 | 
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OI NO csi Siasdeneg vince isl ceneee-| 21. | 635,000} 1,700 | 660 98 
American (U, N.)?._.. a os 2| 61,000 |_- : : 


! Inclusive, 

2 It is misleading to refer to the ‘‘United Nations’’; these are American troops; the U. N. contingents are 
merely “token.” They were in the same deceptive category during the Sino-Korean War, 1950-51. There 
is 8 macabre yardstick to measure ‘relative contribution’’—the killed, wounded, and missing. For the 
fighting period Nov. 25 to Dee. 12, 1950, American casualties, 12,975; for U. N., 1,011; a suggestive ratio of 
12 to 1, which is a fair index of the “relative contributions” of the U. N., when the chips are down. 


From the viewpoint of foreign aid, the impact of official figures is not easy to 
to define; there are military grants and economic grants; there is military secu- 
rity aid, urgent relief, agricultural commodities, ete. In the end, the practical 
factor can be expressed in terms of military capacity, capacity to resist, to fight— 
especially in a precarious situation like South Korea. Figures for Korea appear 
to fluctuate between 200 and 300 millions for 1956-57; if we accept the lower 
figure, the unit cost per division is roughly $10 million. 

If we compare the Korean performance with Western Europe, NATO is only 
able to muster between 17 to 19 divisions along the crucial front: Denmark- 
Switzerland, though the incumbent nations used to maintain over 100 divisions, 
in a normal peacetime, prewar year (pl. 20). 

The Red Chinese have recently announced their withdrawal from North 
Korea, to terminate this year. It is doubtful if these forces will retire far 
behind the Yalu. From these Manchurian bases, the Reds can redeploy their 
masses in a few days only; they have done it before. See plate 12-1. 

Japan: The political situation in Japan is in constant flux. Conservative 
elements are opposed by leftwing groups of every category, from pink to Com- 
munist Red. The overshadowing threat of Soviet Russia in the Siberian area, 
their bullying tactics on fisheries is felt in every segment of the economy, in 
every nuance of the social system. As in Europe, the corrosive impact of the 
occupation and its “bull in the China shop” reform movements is felt every- 
where (pl. 4 and pl. 5). 

Premier Kishi is apparently oriented to the West. It is one of the ironies of 
this decade that everywhere the former victims of occupation courts, slipshod 
executioners of the Stalinist Potsdam declarations have come to the political 
fore. It must challenge every human instinct to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the former wardens of Sugamo prison. This whole business of war criminality 
was not only bad post-facto law but will boomerang lethally if the United States 
ever loses a war (pl. 6). 

World War II that promoted the fortunes of Soviet Russia, utterly dislocated 
the national economy of Japan. WBighty million people are bottled up in an 
area of 150,000 square miles. Their former imperialist expansion into Man- 
churia was for elbow room, raw materials and food. Czarist or Communist 
occupation of the same area, then and now, was no rational solution and no 
reason to fight for. There was a chance for rational accommodations from 
Baron Hiranuma to Prince Konoye. The inherent problem of Japan, briefly, is 
the fact that its territorial status was forced back to the nineties but the popula- 
tion density was doubled. 

From the military viewpoint, Japan is part of the Pacific frontier. Should it 
fall or drift into neutralism, that frontier would be seriously weakened. It 
would immediately endanger Korea and Okinawa. Japan is opposed to missile 
sites. Consequently, Korea becomes increasingly vital as a missile site, with 
sufficient range to reach Manchurian or northern targets (pl. 10). 

The military stature of Japan is limited. She maintains today the equivalent 
of 4 to 6 divisions as compared to a highly efficient mobilization rate of 35 to 75 
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divisions, before the war. The West destroyed a traditional and effective bul- 
wark against Russian expansion in the Far Hast. 


THE PAOIFIO FRONTIER, CENTER : FORMOSA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


We now examine the center section of the Pacific frontier. I invite your 
attention to plate 13, “Assault on the Formosa Bastion.” Red China has 
repeatedly declared her intention to retake Formosa by assault. It would require 
an amphibious operation of some magnitude, and the United States Seventh Fleet 
is expected to block it. Without this threat of intervention, the Reds would 
probably have tried it. They have made certain preparations in the past— 
periodical troop movements toward Amoy, the assembly of assorted landing 
craft, the assurance of Soviet assistance, with emphasis on submarines, etc. 

Chiang’s defense forces on the island, however, are substantial. There are 
26 divisions, American trained and equipped; this is a remarkable military 
effort; it compares favorably with NATO (1957) and its 17% divisions along 
the crucial front—Denmark-Switzerland. (See plates 20 and 20-1.) 

Between Swatow and Fuchow the Reds have an estimated 5 corps (or 15 
divisions) of approximately 200,000 men. They have recently completed a rail- 
way connecting Amoy with the Shanghai-Canton artery (plate 8) with a daily 
tonnage capacity of about 4,000 tons, which can be increased. Heretofore Fukien 
Province had rather limited communications; the new railroad assures the poten- 
tial of a buildup of troops and supplies. 

Formosa is vulnerable to air attack. The bulk of the Red air strength is 
stationed within 850 miles from Taipei; it is estimated at about 300 bombers, 
900 fighters, and 100 attack planes; more than two-thirds of them are jet pro- 
pelled. There are 9 enemy airfields within 300 miles of Taipei. Plate 13. 
“Assault Against Formosa,” indicates flight ranges, from mainland fields, of 
certain Russian types of aircraft (though obsolescent)—the LA-7, the IL-—10, 
and the notorious MIG-15. Furthermore, the Russians are reported as main- 
taining about 1,000 combat planes in North China and Manchuria; perhaps 
one-third are IL-28 jet bombers. Unless the Generalissimo receives air support 
from the United States, the Communists can gain air superiority over Formosa, 

Supplemental plate 13-1 shows relative distances of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores from the Quemoy-Amoy area, a focal point for eventual Red operations. 

In the framework of the Pacific frontier the strategic importance of Formosa 
and the Pescadores has been acknowledged by highest American authorities, viz: 

General Bisenhower: “In unfriendly hands, Formosa and the Pescadores would 
seriously dislocate the balance, moral, economic, and military, in the Pacific. 
It would create a breach in the island chain of the Western Pacific that con- 
stitutes the backbone of security for the United States and other free nations. 
This breach would interrupt the N-S communications between important elements 
of that barrier * * *.” 

This has been said before. It is a paraphrase of MacArthur’s views on the 
record, though he was dismissed for them, viz: 

MacArthur: “The Pacific has become a vast moat, a protective shield for all 
the Americas. We control it by a chain of islands extending in an are from 
the Aleutians to the Marianas. Formosa, in the hands of an unfriendly * * *, 
constitutes an enemy salient in the very center of this defense perimeter. There 
is on Formosa a concentration of operational air and naval bases which is poten- 
tially greater than any similar concentration on the Asiatic mainland. Formosa 
can be compared to an unsinkable aircraft carrier and submarine tender * * *.” 

Technically, Formosa was Japanese territory acquired by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki. The follies of the West always boomerang; The Chinese Reds 
have adroitly seized upon the phraseology of the Cairo Conference, for their 
present claims: “* * * All territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, shall 
be restored to the Republic of China, * * *” This is a peculiarly Russian thesis 
that all prewar conquests must be returned to original sovereignty. The glib 
classification of a legitimate peace treaty as an act of theft will raise the night- 
mare of nullification of similar treaties. If taken seriously, the United States 
might have to consider returning Texas to Mexico, as of 1848, or Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines to Spain and the Indian territories to the Sioux and 
Comanches. Red China’s claims are thus inherently preposterous. 

Formosa and the Pescadores were seized as the direct result of the American 
victory in the Pacific. The Chinese commies contributed nothing to that war. 
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They husbanded their strength, intrigued with the Japanese, connived with the 
Russians—and waited for the postwar kill. In comparison, Chiang Kai-Shek 
fought the Japanese beginning with 1937. He pinned down great Japanese 
armies until we entered the war in 1941. His best troops were slowly spent in 
that fight. Then he continued for another 4 years untii 1945. That makes 8 
years of war effort, all told few modern nations can stand this kind of economic 
strain. 

Apart from its acknowledged military value in the chain of the Pacific frontier, 
there is a political and social factor in favor of Formosa; this last bastion of 
free China is a symbol for millions of overseas Chinese. There are over 12 mil- 
lion Chinese, scattered throughout Asia. They represent important and influen- 
tial segments of the population and the Reds have tried hard to gain ascendancy 
over them. 

There are 893,000 Chinese in Singapore in a total population of 1,100,000; in 
British Sarawak, 26,000 local Chinese represent nearly 30 percent of the total 
population and are in complete control of business life. There are 3 million 
Chinese in Indonesia, 1 million in Vietnam and 3 million in Thailand. Almost 
50 percent of the population of the Federated Malay States are Chinese. In Hong- 
kong alone there are 2,225,000 Chinese in a total population of 2,400,000. 

The Communist cancer has made inroads amongst the overseas Chinese. The 
Reds have moved to control the Chinese language press, to infiltrate the nearly 
1,800 Chinese schools and to manipulate the labor unions. Their work is very 
evident in Singapore; the commies now control 2 of 3 Chinese papers; their in- 
filtration in the 370 private schools is almost complete; the Reds boast that they 
can produce an army of 100,000 Chinese teenagers, to be called on a moment’s 
notice for strikes, riots and demonstrations. Control of labor is practically 
complete and damaging. Red unions engaged in 575 strikes with a total loss 
of almost a million man-days of work. 

If the status of Formosa is tempered with or the termite campaign for Red 
recognition in the U. N. succeeds, the enormous local influence of millions of 
overseas Chinese may swing toward communism and the already precarious 
position of the West in Asia will be further endangered. 

Philippines: In the Complex of the Pacific frontier, the Philippines play an 
important role. While less exposed than Formosa, the islands have been at- 
tacked and occupied by the Japanese in World War II. In their conquest of 
southeast Asia, in 1942, the Japanese General Staff planned brilliantly; the 
Sino-Russian coalition appears to follow this earlier blueprint (pl. 16). 

Kwangchowan, the former French concession, has been developed into a 
sizable port and a railroad links it with Viet-Minh and China. The airfield 
at Haikow (Hainan Island) is jet operational; both localities are strategic 
threats to Luzon. 

The Philippines are the southern section of the Pacific frontier and the link 
with Dutch New Guinea and Australia—a geographical fact that was amply 
tested during World War II. The Philippines area is also a switch position 
for the Western continuation of the Pacific frontier, running from British 
Borneo to Singapore, via Thailand, Indochina and Malaya (pl. 3). 

Like Formosa, the Philippines exercise a psychological impact in the cold war 
in that they are a working model of American policy and liberality toward a 
former colonial dependency. 

From the viewpoint of foreign aid, there are some important considerations: 
Neutralist India (to which we owe nothing) received an equal amount of aid, 
in the period 1945-56, as the Philippines (a wartime ally, victimized because 
of loyalty to the United States) ; even Communist Yugoslavia received the same 
amount, approximately $780 million. With these funds, the Philippines have 
developed and maintain 4 divisions, to guard important American airbases, at 


$6 million per division, a very modest unit cost. (See comparative tables: Far 
East and NATO; pl. 20). 


THe Paciric Frontier, SoutH : THe MALay BARRIER 


The significance of the Malay barrier can best be defined in its relation to 
(a) the economy of natural resources and (b) the geopolitical aspects of Indo- 
nesia and (c) impact of SEATO, the southeast Asia defense pact. 

(a) The wealth of natural resources of this area is well known: rubber, oil, 
tin and bauxite. The Japanese General Staff understood this perfectly and In- 
donesia became one of its chief economic targets. 
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(bv) The Japanese fleet, based on Singapore and Brunei was self-supporting 
as regards fuel. Soviet Russia today, in its historical drive toward warm-water 
ports and the Indian Ocean appears to have adopted the Japanese plans of 
conquest, though they may Operate (as usual) through puppet governments. 
Conversely, at the beginning of World War II, the Allies were compelled to 
defend, retain and control the strategic raw materials in this area. Their last 
line of defense, in the South, was the Malay barrier (pl. 16). 

The term “Malay barrier’ originated in prewar British-American conferences. 
The barrier was defined as “the chain of islands and peninsulas between the 
Isthmus of Kraa and West Australia, comprising Malaya, Sumatra, Java, the 
Sunda Islands and Timor.” The barrier had first-class airports, harbors, good 
road and rail communications. Then and now, it could not be reached by land; 
it required a naval expendition. The fall of the barrier would (and did) entail 
the fall of Singapore and expose India and Australia. Allied prewar planning 
and decisions, from Duff Cooper to Archibald Wavell, stressed the significance 
of the barrier and decided on its defense. The fact that it was a case of “too 
late’ and “not enough” does not diminish its strategic value, then and now. 
If we substitute Japan (as of 1942) with China-Russia (as of 1957) the barrier 
remains as important as ever and its votential loss, in wrong hands, remains 
a direct threat to the West (pl. 17). 


THE PActric FRONTIER: AIR, NAVY, AND NUCLEAR POTENTIAL 


The air, navy, and nuclear potential of the Pacific frontier is evident on plate 
4: “Pacific frontier in terms of air power.” Note an interlocking defensive chain 
of flight radii of 600 miles, paralleling and overlapping the coastal areas of 
Red China. 

American aircraft based on Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, 
British Borneo (Sarawak), and Singapore operate as a protective aerial barrier 
against enemy debouchment into the Pacific. 

Note that in World War II, Indonesia, the Mollucas, Papua, and Australia were 
our last line of defense and as a corollary later became the avenues of advance, 
for reconquest, via Dutch New Guinea and the Philippines. 

It is no strain on the imagination to change the “circles” denoting aircraft 
into corresponding missile ranges of 3/600 miles. The effect of nuclear inter- 
diction will be the same and probably more devastating than air interdiction. 
It can be anticipated that the Pacific frontier will become stronger, in the nuclear 
age. 

However, it is only prudent to credit the enemy with the development of 
similar weapons, at probably the same time. We know that the Soviets have 
these weapons. Consequently, the northern terminal of the Pacific frontier— 
Korea and Japan—will be under Russian fire from missile bases in the Vladi- 
vostok area. The Russians closed this area last year as a security measure 
and the implied “notice” of missile sites. If Japan should adopt a neutral 
position, Korea becomes correspondingly more important (pl. 5 and pl. 10). 

Japan is under terrific pressures; its economy is precarious (as stated be- 
fore). She has received about the same amount of foreign aid as Formosa, 
though its population pressure is immeasurably more serious. Japan’s great 
industrial complex and the known fighting quality of her people must remain 
alined with the West. It would be fatal to have her lapse into a compulsory 
neutrality, cowed by nuclear threats from Siberia. 

As to the southern terminal of the Pacific frontier, note flight ranges (or 
nuclear interdiction), from Borneo and Singapore and more forward bases in 
Bangkok (Thailand) and Saigon (Viet-Nam). These bases generally have 
local forces available to defend them; no American ground forces are required. 
The Korea situation is exceptional because of the gravity of the threat. How- 
ever, there also the eventual employment of nuclear weapons will offset the tre- 
mendous manpower of Red China (pl. 15). 

That consideration alone makes it imperative not to permit a nuclear poten- 
tial to develop ia Red China. It would upset the defensive balance in the Pacific, 
vis-a-vis Formosa and the Philippines. There are rumors that a Red Commission 
is shopping around for the purchase of a nuclear reactor ; the price, $47 million. 
These “atoms for peace” reactors, unfortunately, also produce fissionable by- 
products available for nuclear bombs. It is to be hoped that the West (i. e., 
the United States) will restrict its atomic resources to reliable allies. See ap- 
pendix 3, Trade With the Enemy. 
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APPENDIX 1 


FOREIGN AID. PRroDUCT AND UNIT Cost. READY Divisions. NATO AND THE 
PAcirIc FRONTIER: COMPARISONS 


The West enjoyed a few years of somnolent illusion under the fictitious 
“shield” of a fabulous “deterrent.” Only a perfunctory minimum of defensive, 
conventional armament was developed in the decade following Hiroshima. 
While Russia armed to the teeth, the apathetic West failed to provide even one- 
fifth of the number of ready divisions it had maintained in an average prewar 
year (1928), viz: 


Country | World War 1928 World War | 1957 (NATO) 
I II 

Demenet.....-..<- db hake =< comes Pat ; 18 17 20 | 4.5 (f) 
needs Btetes... 24s b - aa o> : 34 12 | 79 5 (e) 
United Kingdom - - glenn ailliateiee cmecae 89 23 | 49 5 (a) 
PPOMOR. .< 52-00 Sic. cubictaiacves te deecdhas 118 30 90 2 (bd) 
MG. cotccaclcnscapnanens ss teat. 228 10 190 3 (ce) 
ND. «aa Oiscd enwtuctteseue ie eante 45 28 50 &S  (d)} 
PORN Ie RM 6 Bec ccciago cian Misa pitinen 225 | 95 225 175 = (g) 


iz ee 


The crucial NATO front, the “shield,” lies between Denmark and Switzerland. 
(a) Britain will reduce to 8 divisions. (0b) France partially withdrawn her 
units for Algiers. (c) Germany will increase eventually from 3 to 12 divisions. 
(d) The Italians can hardly intervene along the Rhine; they will have their 
hands full facing Yugoslavia. (e) American divisions now in reserve, in the 
States, will require from 2/4 months to reach Europe, provided the sea lanes are 
open. (f) European “mobilization” is normally fast but will be delayed by 
nuclear damage to communications. (g) Russia has never disarmed. 

Light is thrown rudely on the current situation in most recent admissions by 
top commanders of the West. General Norstad in Europe requests at least 30 
divisions on the front Denmark-Switzerland. We said that in April (National 
Review ) ; it was said even earlier (1951) when NATO experts agreed on an irre- 
ducible minimum of 90 divisions. NATO naval commanders (1957) commented 
on exercise Seawitch ‘“* * * these forces are at present inadequate in view of the 
enormous number of Soviet submarines * * *.” The obvious discrepancy be- 
tween Russian and NATO “ready” divisions is not a suitable basis on which to 
discuss “disarmament.” Is the West to strip itself further with a local Russian 
superiority of 3 to 1? Is this a public relations “stunt” to convince the world 
of the peaceful intentions of the West? What world is there to convince—the 
neutralists or the Afro-Asian bloc in the United Nations? To pretend that “dis- 
armament” under these relative conditions was ever a serious subject is a pros- 
titution of meaning, a semantic sleight-of-hand, a cruel hoax played upon the 
emotions of bewildered and war-weary peoples. 
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e DEMILITARIZED ZONE BULGANIN’'S PLAN 
1@ NATO DIVISIONS ¥ CZECH DIVISIONS @ SOVIET DIVISIONS 


Map No. 5 


This map shows the approximate location of NATO divisions, 1. e., the “shield” 
and equivalent Soviet divisions. 

These are ready divisions, available on the spot, triggered for action, except 
that the American divisions are handicapped by the presence of women and chil- 
dren, as in Korea, representing a burden for protection or removal when the 
shooting starts. 

Note that NATO divisions are dispersed. The Greek and Italian divisions, 
for example, can hardly intervene along the Rhine; they will probably have their 
hands full along their own frontiers. 

On the front, Denmark-Switzerland, as of 1957, 17.5 NATO divisions face 
56 Soviet divisions, in a ratio of 1:3. We have not ignored the air factor, but 
that works both ways. An air force can only fly and destroy; it takes infantry 
to hold, administer, and rebuild. The infantry division is still the yardstick of 
comparison in military power. The Russians are leading. 

The crucial front, Denmark-Switzerland, has produced only 15 ready divisions, 
exclusive of the American contingent (5 divisions); this is the Eisenhower- 
Grunther-Norstad “shield” or “trip wire.” Comparisons between the European 
and Asiatic fronts are indicated, viz: 

The Asiatic front developed 4 times the number of ready divisions (67) than 
Central Europe (15), at half the cumulative cost (1945-56) and for 1956-57 at 
one-third the average cost per division. 
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ForEIGN AID—COMPARATIVE TABLES—NATO AND F'AR East—Propuct AND UNIT 
CosT IN Reapy DIVISIONS 


TABLE I.—NATO—Denmark-Switzerland 
[Dollars in millions] 








Aid Unit cost Aid Unit cost 
Country Division 1945-56 per 1956-57 per 

division division 
cvccides«cdecescthuich kedeeudsae 3.0 $3, 800 $1, 250 $43 $14 
thin dnnnnddbtiineswaboenaanue pnb 2.0 4, 300 1,075 1215 154 
EE EI orn eeigtiiome'dnsiouisibinm unin 4.4 3, 700 820 41 9 
i cdignsiadibnimenesasuntaaaonagmabinnn 4.5 1, 500 330 5 1 
Pe ithinebidabcevecuicccstuhbdakaush 1.0 247 247 94 95 
cain ben cndiipdccnttamnnaion 15.0 13, 547 903 398 26 





1 There are apparently abnormal differences in cost between France and the United Kingdom; the. dis 
location is due to France being almost wholly engaged in Algiers—a suggestive example of how “colonial 
unrest’”’ (agitated by communism) boomerangs against the West. 


The crucial front—Denmark-Switzerland has produced only 15 divisions, ex- 
clusive of the American contingent of 5 divisions. Roughly 13 billions were 
poured into that area in the period 1945-56. 

The cumulative average or unit-cost, per ready division, in that same period 
is consequently 903 million. By comparison, the cumulative average for 1956-57 
has shrunk to approximately one-third the 10-year average, i. e. 398 millions 
and the unit cost per ready division is down to an average of 26 millions. 


TABLE II1.—NATO—Southwest Europe 


{Dollars in millions] 











Aid Unit cost | Aid Unit cost 
Country Divisions 1945-56 per 1956-57 per 

| division | division 
Italy s| $1,600 | $320 $64 $8 
Greece 6 | 1, 700 | 280 43 7 
Turkey 8 | 593 | 74 86 10 
Spain 11 | 241 | 13 124 til 
Norway 1| 236 | 236 2 22 
34 | 4, 370 128 | 317 9 





1 Spain is not a member of NATO but develops 11 divisions. 

2 The very substantial amounts made available to Norway, about the same as for Spain, have produced 
only 2 divisions and an evasive position on missile sites. Denmark has shown similar reluctance and is 
generally out of line in unit costs, past and present. 


Other areas and components of NATO have operated more economically than 
our principal Allies. This group furnished 34 divisions, i. e., double the number 
on the central European front (Denmark-Switzerland), at about one-third the 
unit cost in 1956-57. 


TABLE III.—The Far East and SEATO 


{Dollars in millions] 





Foreign aid} Unit cost Foreign aia| Unit cost 

















Country Divisions | 
1945-56 |per division) 1956-57 per division 
oe —_— er _—— 

MONA CAI 21 $1, 800 $85 | $308 | $14.0 
CN td, cbhimamabtnnediuih ohbnauke a ielbiiee matead 6 2, 300 390 | 18 3.0 
SR ictcinmennes tadneedeySr-neqeGaterss 26 | 2, 300 | 88 97 3.5 
 iSeaild DRL La ail ad a a: 4 738 | 172 | 24 6.0 
Wh eds Seth sod b0 seed Jobb ckdbeContde 10 | 570 | 57 168 16.0 
a | 67 7, 758 | 115 | 615 | 9.0 


21436—58—pt. 2——_5 
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Comparisons between NATO and SEATO are inescapable. The Far East is 
in direct and actively hostile contact with Communist forces, as in Korea and 
Vietnam. 

The Far East developed four times (67) the number of ready divisions as in 
Central Europe (15 divisions), at half the cumulative average (1945-56) and 
for 1956-57 at one-third the unit cost per division. 

Compared with table II—Southwest Europe, the “poor relations of NATO,” 
the Far East operates at about the same unit cost, for 1956-57. Vietnam and 
Korea are relatively high, as they are in direct physical contact with Commu- 
nist land armies. 


TABLE IV.—Neutralists or pro-Communists 
[Dollars in millions] 























Country Divisions | Foreign aid) Unit cost | Foreign aid| Unit cost 
1945-56 | per division| 1956-57 per division 
GeO S.. 5 528. El. Jedi a HesTO A eve $188 WR bocca $188 
EES os eo SE ES che bs ah 128 128 | 128 
I ga oo singh cain nine iciailip ub Abie Smad ts arate 272 272 80 272 
Ric Gkkclabasintbaciasiushaatbenees silt es 780 780 | 43 780 
eu aihon ianicndeinal solide Senna eat | 1, 368 | 1, 368 131 1, 368 


Aid to this group is indefensible. The neutralists want to have their western 
cake and eat it, too. There are no tangible military contributions of any kind. 
When the necessity came up to fly war materials to Indochina in 1948 via Karachi, 
India refused authority. Krishna Menon, Nehru’s favorite, is consistently hostile 
to the West. 

Does anyone really believe that Yugoslavia will fight for the West in a show- 
down? In the meantime, he received the same amount of aid as the Philippines, 
a war-tested ally, and less than Turkey, a key nation in the Middle East. 

In dealing with the Communist bloc, we should adopt the historical precedent 
developed by the Russians in the Spanish Civil War: The formation of “inter- 
national brigades”; the manpower is available in over 9 million refugees or 
expellees who have a cause. 


APPENDIX 2 
UNITED STATES GLOBAL DEFENSE: VIOLATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


By any professional military standards, the troop dispositions along the cru- 
cial European front, Denmark-Switzerland, violate basic principles of war: the 
principles of “mass,” of “economy of force,” and of the “objective.” These prin- 
ciples have been recognized for a long time. They are taught in staff colleges 
of every modern army. When Gen. Nathan B. Forrest, Confederated States 
Army, coined the apocryphal phrase as his personal recipe for military success: 
“Git thar fustest with the mostest men,” he also furnished a practical definition 
of the principles of mass, objective, and economy of force. When a subordinate 
asked him what to do in an obscure tactical situation and he replied: “Fitum,” 
Forrest gave an equally clear definition of the principle of the “offensive.” 

The decline of the West, like the story of Carthage and Rome, is traceable 
to violations of the principles that apply to diplomacy as well as to war; indeed, 
diplomatic blunders may well have played the major role. In the chill climate 
of the cold war, the West is now confronted with parrying another blow, a 
Russian claim of the most sinister potential: a long-range nuclear missile in the 
hands of power-drunk megalo-maniacs without moral or ethical restraints and 
with a known record of consistent perfidy and violence. The hordes of Genghis 
Khan are on the move. What were the interlocking, evolutionary elements that 
brought about this situation? 

“* * * 20 nations strung along a 20,000 miles of Iron Curtain cannot possibly 
make each nation impregnable. To attempt this would have strength nowhere 
and bankruptcy everywhere * * *.” 

(i) In 1928, the West maintained 122 ready divisions in the crucial central 
European area alone. In 1957, under an infinitely greater mortal threat, the 
West scrapes together only 17 to 19 divisions, i. e., about one-fifth of its former 
peacetime establishment. 
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“* * * Tn 1960, the nations around the Soviet perimeter can possess a defense 
(nuclear) against “conventional” attacks, confronting the aggressor with a 
choice between ‘failing’ or ‘initiating’ nuclear war.” 

(i) The choice was always present—even since the Russians got their hands 
on the western “deterrent,” and why the assumption that there will only be 
“conventional” attacks? 

“* * * Mr. Dulles is hopeful of the ‘open skies” concept to prevent enemy sur- 
prise movement * * *.” 

(i) In North Korea in 1951, a thousand American planes on a narrow front 
of about 200 miles could not prevent the massing and forward movement of 75 
Red Chinese divisions (approximately 1 million men) from Manchuria to the 
South Korean border. With the Russians leading on every front with ready 
divisions, the somnolent reliance of the West in an “exclusive deterrent” rudely 
shattered; the chief of staff of every army, with or without benefit of civil 
consultants, will have to come up with some kind of workable solution—though 
it may only be a palliative. Indeed, there was only one solution left when the 
European allies failed to produce a reasonable total of infantry divisions, while 
there was still time, under the aegis of Hiroshima. 

Under the most favorable conditions, the fact of physical overextension is 
manifest. It is equally evident that the enormous military manpower of the 
Soviets and satellites, including Red China, operating on interior lines are able 
not only to match any United States “containing” force at every point, but in 
fact to top it in relative strengh of ready divisions. In the fast-moving atomic 
age, there is no time for “conventional mobilization.” For example: It will take 
the United States from 2 to 4 months to ship out its reserve divisions—if the 
sealanes remain open. Note the present status of our global commitments, our 
own and opposing strengths: 


Num- Locations Bases Allied divisions Soviet divisions 


ber 


1 | Hawaiian Islands 10 | 2 divisions 
2 | Midway Island 1 ; 
3 | Aleutian Islands 1 | 1 division. Siberia: 35 divisions. 
4 | Alaska. 7 do Kamtchatke (7). 
5 | Canada 4 | 4 divisions North Siberia (?). 
6 | Greenland ! 3 Do. 
7 | Iceland l Taimyr Peninsula. 
8 | Norway-Denmark 114 divisions Murmansk: 5 divisions. 
9 | Great Britain 18 | 44% divisions Poland: 8 divisions. 
10 | Benelux-France 10 | 6% divisions Czechs: 12 divisions. 
11 | West Germany ? 25 | 8 divisions East Germany: 22 divisions. 
12 | Italy 2 do Yugoslavia: 12 divisions. 
13 | Portugal 1 | 1 division, 
14 | Spain 4 | 11 divisions } 
15 | Greece 6 divisions Yugoslavia-Bulgaria: 15 divisions, 
16 | Turkey 1 | 12 divisions Southwest Russia: 25 divisions. 
17 | Iraq 3 Azerbaijan: 8 divisions. 
18 | Iran : Turkmen: 8 divisions. 
19 | West Pakistan 
20 | East Pakistan . 
21 | Thailand 3 divisions Tonkin: 8 divisions. 
22 | Philippines 4 3 do 5 China: 125 divisions. 
23 Taiwan 2 | 16 divisions. _- China. 
24 | South Korea 11 | 22 divisions.__- Do. 
25 | Japan 19 | 10 divisions Siberia: 35 divisions. 


! The Polar front is probably threatened by air attack only. 
2 On the crucial West European front: 191% divisions versus 45 to 60 Red divisions. 
3 The Black Sea front: 18 NATO divisions versus 40 Red divisions. 

4 The Far East front: 52 divisions versus 160 Red divisions, principally Chinese. 


We have listed here only major fronts; other areas may flare into action as 
currently in Syria. Operating from a central position, the Reds can shift troop 
dispositions without discovery and the local ratios, bad enough as they are, can 
deteriorate further. We speak consistently in terms of ready divisions, avail- 
able for action at full strengths and without domestic encumberments of women 
and children. Current reports have never revealed the true situation. The 
aggregates listed in the table, i. e., 132 Allied versus 273 Red divisions, are rather 
low ; we adjusted the Soviet and Chinese strengths to allow for existing reserves 
and internal security forces; we have not included the satellites (hopefully con- 
sidered as unreliable since Hungary) except the Czechs who are more Stalinist 
than the Kremlin. 
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APPENDIX 3 
SUICIDE OF THE WEST: TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


The finest crop of suicidal international follies, however, was to be found in 
the fields of aviation and nuclear armaments. For one thing, the harsh, punitive 
handling of postwar Germany irresponsible denazification and the threat of 
“war criminality” drove the most important German technicians in airplane and 
rocket design into the arms of the Russians who thus obtained expert manage- 
ment for their industrial production; the present quality of Soviet planes and 
weapons is not explicable on any other grounds. Then, the almost casual manner 
in which our all-important nuclear inventions slipped from Allied into Russian 
hands is another story: we are prepared to pin this one on Harry Truman. 
Notes taken at MacArthur’s headquarters throw light on the subject: 

“* * * Japan was ready for the coup de grace as early as October 1944 and 
it could have been administered with conventional weapons. With Japan’s 
weakness completely revealed, the employment of the atomic bomb had no 
justification. * * * It is rare in military history that a nation obtains a 
monopoly on a hitherto secret weapon or technique of absolute supremacy. Had 
Truman kept the atomic bomb a secret, the American politico-military position 
today would be impregnable. Premature exposure led to intensified Russian 
espionage through a sinister element of modern decadence—the fifth column, 
the native traitor, the citizen saboteur * * *” 

If the West had kept its weapons exclusive, it might have prolonged its extra- 
territorial dominance. When it began to sell its superior equipment, it merely 
armed a potential opponent. The British went so far in myopic folly, as to 
confer knighthood on its most famous traveling salesman, the elusive Anglo- 
Armenian Sir Basil Zaharoff. Vickers, Ltd., was not actually alone in interna- 
tional arms traffic: Krupp, Creusot, Skoda, Mannlicher, etc., were all in it. The 
armies could get rid of obsolete types budgetwise and buy the latest models; this 
is going on right now. When the teeming millions of the Orient and the Tropics 
got their hands on magazine rifles, Kipling’s white man was on the way out. 

The West does not appear to learn from experience. In both World Wars 
the intelligence services parachuted weapons by the thousand to every partisan 
of the moment, from Yugoslavia to Malaya. The fine fruition of this suicidal 
folly became apparent in North Korea, in 1951, when illiterate Chinese coolies 
could press the trigger of Czech automatic rifles and knock off American draftees 
in high school or collegiate categories, an economic wastage of appalling signifi- 
cance. The white man is an expensive and limited commodity; soon the Euro- 
pean conscript was to be outnumbered a hundred to one. 

Fortunately, the Western genius for complex machinery has come to the rescue, 
temporarily, through the development of expensive aircraft, ships, and guns 
and the ultimate nuclear weapon. Instruments of mass destruction in being or 
under design could stem the flood of Communist cannon fodder—provided again 
that these instruments were kept exclusive. This mandatory protection applied 
in the nth degree to safeguarding the Western atomic arsenal: This is no time 
for sharing an exclusive commodity. Peaceful use of atomic energy is a semantic 
opiate that will only blur or cover hard realities. There are too many unprin- 
cipled midget dictators on the political horizon to be trusted with this lethal 
boomerang. There are also some jumbo-sized dictators—the Soviets. The West 
has unfortunately allowed its single deterrent weapon to be stolen by a British- 
Canadian spy ring, as a corollary to the congenital malaise of parliamentary 
democracies: inefficient security and intelligence services; inadequate civil and 
moral discipline; political philosophies that cannot cope with Communist tech- 
niques of infiltration and conquest or the fanatical brutalities of the police state. 

We have war experiences on the effect of trading with the enemy in machinery 
or strategic materials, as a reminder to the gullible and leftist economists 
(and merchants) who promote coexistence, not to mention the secretive conces- 
sions, made in the Stassen era, to remove strategic items from the Cincom re- 
stricted lists. I have reference to the Sino-Korean war 1950-51 and the reaction 
of staffs and commanders with the paralyzing knowledge that they were forbid- 
den either to blockade the source or to strike at these supplies, en route to the 
Yalu and North Korea. Note extracts from “MacArthur 1941-51” viz: 

“* * * Hong Kong had become important as a supplier of strategic materials 
to the Chinese Communists. The total trade in Hong Kong for 1950 amounted 
to over 7 billion Hong Kong dollars (US$500,000,000), an increase of 50 percent 
over 1949 and more than 6 times the trade volume of 1939. Communist imports 
from non-Communist countries amounted to over $400 million, as compared to 
$53 million (one-eighth) for normal 1948 * * *,” 
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If the embargo, established during the Korean war (there was a British contin- 
gent in the fighting) was obviously evaded, it was no surprise that Great Britain 
virtually ended it in entirety, on May 30, 1957; other nations were quick to 
follow suit. 

What the West hopes to gain is hard to understand. The British lost over 2 
billions of invested capital in Red China through confiscation. Using the 1956 
British-Red trade of about $20 million as a peacetime norm, it would take the 
British merchants the better part of a century to earn enough profits from Red 
China to make up its present losses. 

By the terms of the Moscow-Peking Pact of 1950, nearly 80 percent of China’s 
exports are earmarked for Soviet Russia; there is little left for the West. 
What China really wants from the West (including Japan) are capital goods 
which in the end will increase the military threat, inherent in Communist China. 
There are recent reports that the Reds are negotiating for the purchase of a 
nuclear reactor, under the alluring slogan of atoms for peace; unfortunately, 
the fissionable byproduct is usable for atomic bombs also. 

The campaign for trade with the Reds is not confined to China. It is a global- 
coordinated effort. Soviet trade is a hoax. The picture of the Soviet and its 
satellites becoming a major factor in world trade is as phony as the blatant cries 
for coexistence. 

Czarist Russia represented about 3 percent of world trade—and the Soviets 
have yet to reach the Czarist level in many categories. The U. N. Economic 
Commission for Europe reports that between 1930 and 1952, West European 
exports to the Soviets dropped from 7.3 percent to 2.7 percent in all categories. 
There was a parallel decline of imports from 8.1 percent to 2.9 percent. The 
Soviets dangled an alluring prospect of a billion dollar order to be placed in 
Great Britain in 1955-57. It never materialized, however, as the figure for an 
average year (1953) was only $34 million or one-tenth the promised volume. In 
theory, one could probably expect large barter operations of surplus commodi- 
ties—except that Russia has no surplus. The persecution of the Kulak 
destroyed efficient agriculture and prewar surplus of foodstuffs. Moscow’s 
trade promotion and coexistence propaganda is strictly political, to play on the 
commercial rivalries of certain non-Communist countries. 


APPENDIX 4 
UNITED STATES FoREIGN Poricres: THE FALLACY OF ANTICOLONIALISM 


I had occasion to quote Senator Styles H. Bridges on plate 1 showing the ex- 
pansion of the U. 8. S. R., since 1939. 

There are many contributing factors to this calamitous state of affairs. The 
Senator identified two of them, when he referred to the “appeasement” at Yalta 
and to “political maneuvers within the U. N.” The United Nations is inherently 
controversial—not because it was put together by Alger Hiss, but because it has 
lent itself to procedural abuses and parliamentary chicanery. Like the Atlantic 
Charter, it aspired to high moral pretensions but drifted into a cynical com- 
promise of principles. One of its worst features is its noisy sponsorship of anti- 
colonialism. This dangerous and misleading slogan has played right into the 
hands of Soviet Russia, itself one of the worst colonial tyrants, from the Cas- 
pian Sea to Lake Baikal. Nevertheless, the Communists have made anticolonial- 
ism a trump card of subversion and propaganda. 

Unfortunately, the United States have long been an active party in this global 
deception—indeed, they can be said to have been originators and ardent pro- 
tagonist. 

It was the fuzzy-minded ideologue Woodrow Wilson who coined the phrase 
“self-determination for all nationalism.” It becomes an idée fixe with the State 
Department and was heavily underscored later by Sumner Welles: “* * * We 
must assure the sovereign equality of the people the world over. The age of im- 
perialism is ended. The right of people for freedom must be recognized.” In 
these sonorous phrases, there is not the slightest suggestion that “freedom en- 
tails responsibility.” Acceptance of a principle is a far cry from orderly imple- 
mentation. 

Sooner or later, Wilson’s doctrine was bound to boomerang at the expense of 
future friends and allies. During World War II, he was harried by constant 
American pressure. He felt that Roosevelt was trying “to do away with the 
British Empire.” When a settlement with Indian nationalists in 1942 was under 
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negotiation, American interference encouraged their intransigence. It can 
hardly be claimed that liberated India today is a military or economic asset to 
the fighting West. On the contrary, India has become the obstructionist leader 
of the Afro-Asian bloc within the United Nations, expertly logrolling any and 
all anti-Western motions. 

The United States has made use of the United Nations—and vice versa to 
force the British from their Suez positions, the French from the Levante and 
the Dutch from Indonesia. Nothing was said of Russia’s colonialism ranging 
brutally from the Baltic to Hungary. 

In supporting Wilson’s self-determination, no time was alloted for a practical 
evolution toward fiscal responsibility, law and order which was Teddy Roose- 
velt’s position in dealing with unstable, revolutionary Governments in Latin 
America, a position of commonsense and realism as compared with Wilson’s 
semantic idealism. Wilson’s formula became a convenient cover for unscrupulous 
adventurers and wartime oriental Quislings and the American public was brain- 
washed into accepting them as modern replicas of George Washington. 


APPENDIXES—CONCLUSIONS 


Reflection on the factors inherent in this situation calls for analysis and recom- 
mendations ; they are by no means novel; they are rather accentuated emergency 
measures to correct deficiencies in the current policies of the West: 

1. United States intervention (1917) in the delicate power balance of Europe 
that maintained peace for 44 years (sic) has largely brought about the present 
world dilemma. Whatever its motivation at the time, the end result represents 
complete failure; it built up Russia to global dimensions. It strengthened 
communism throughout the world. 

2. The demand for world leadership is a fiction created by the liberal press, 
by U. N. fanatics, and one-world propagandists. The United States has neither 
the capacity nor the obligation to posture as a world leader. It has only one 
principal obligation, and that is to its own security, welfare, and solvency. 

3. Communist Russia and her satellites have armed remorselessly until the 
West is confronted with a Soviet superiority in conventional armaments and 
ready divisions. 

4. Conversely, Western Europe failed to arm proportionately. Exhaustion 
due to war is not entirely valid; both Russia and China were handicapped in the 
same war. The West wants both butter and guns. Europe has ample manpower ; 
it can also draw on a sizable manpower pool or expellees-refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain. This legion of the dispossessed represents a tremendous moral 
potential. Unless Europe steps up its own defense posture, the United States 
must look to ‘“‘Fortress America,” i. e., its own “hedgehog defense,” following the 
British pattern. 

5. The NATO shield is weakening along the crucial front: Denmark-Switzer- 
land. The shield is a fiction, predicated on an assumed monopoly of deterrent, 
atomic power. Russia has caught up with the monopoly; indeed, it has gone 
beyond it. 

6. The burden of international armament endangers United States fiscal 
solvency. The United States is spending at a rate equal to the combined expendi- 
tures of the West. Its cumulative indebtedness exceeds the aggregate debt of the 
entire world. 

7. Fiscal solvency can be only maintained by the most rigid external and 
internal economy from here on, or Lenin’s malicious forecast that capitalism 
will spend itself into bankruptcy may be realized. Foreign aid should be funded 
on the same interest rates that are charged to the United States taxpayer. 

8. To maintain its military posture at home and abroad, the United States must 
reappraise its international mutual aid, grants, or credit system, viz: 

(i) Limitation of aid to effective military allies, i. e., Turkey, Germany, 
Spain, etc. 

(ii) This limitation will exclude all neutralists, lipservice associates, welfare- 
state Socialists, Communist or pro-Communist countries. Substantial savings 
will accrue that can be applied to armaments. 

(iii) Cessation of all expenditures or projects, except for effective, military 
ready organizations. There is no longer room for butter and guns. 

(iv) The Hoover Commission recommends savings of about $7% billion, few 
of which have been carried into effect. Sharp economies are possible, cutting into 
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swollen Federal agencies, real-estate and business ventures which, like the TVA, 
do not pay Federal or State taxes. The leftist tax-exempt foundations represent 
areas of income toward emergency defense measures; they contribute nothing 
except Socialist brainwashing. 

9. Place the military establishments abroad on a “war footing,” with elimina- 
tion of peacetime luxuries, clubs, hotels, amenities, etc., etc. Withdrawal of 
dependents, civilians, and civilian agencies that do not directly contribute to 
the combat efficiency of the Military Establishment. 

10. The slow deterioration of NATO along the crucial front, Denmark-Switzer- 
land ; the shrinkages in “ready” divisions; the withdrawal of British and French 
forces, etc., indicate that the component national can no longer afford independent 
nilitary establishments that include exorbitantly expensive air forces, navies, 
and nuclear units. The deficiences call for a reallocation of arms and services, 
viz: 

(i) West Europe to furnish, primarily, infantry divisions and supporting arms, 
tactical air, ete. 

(ii) West Europe to employ intensively “expellee-refugee’” manpower in or- 
ganizing “international brigades” and “polish its defense.” 

(iii) The United States to furnish nuclear units and strategic air services 
only. 

(iv) The United States and Britain to furnish naval support. 

11. Concurrently, the United States to reexamine the concept of fortress 
America in the enlarged sense of the Pan American Union (OAS). As the trend 
abroad is to toward a balance of power, as in Great Britain, through a deterrent 
nuclear defense, the “atomic hedgehog,” it is obvious that a similar “nuclear 
hedgehog defense” is entirely practicable for “fortress Pan America” on the 
basis of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The Communist conspiracy is at work full speed in Latin America. Economic 
assistance, grants, or credits that now go ineffectually to “neutralists” or unde- 
veloped areas” should be siphoned toward America’s stepchild, Latin America. 
Essential strategic materials are available down there. Development of the 
’an Am Highway or railway projects should be pushed, for mutual benefits. 

12. The relative performance of the Far East (SEATO) is collectively superior 
to the NATO components, in terms of “ready divisions,” overall aid in the period 
1945-56, cumulative unit cost per division in the same period and unit cost for 
1957. The figures are accentuated by comparing fronts where there is direct 
physical contact with the enemy, viz: central Europe, Korea, Formosa, and 
Vietnam. 

The Far East operated with approximately one-third the amount allotted for 
the NATO area and produced more divisions (67) than the NATO area (42). For 
unit cost per division in 1957, the unit for cental Europe was 26 million as 
compared with an average of 9 million in the Far East. 

13. Economies (or relief for the taxpayer) can be effected by a sharp differ- 
entiation between essential military aid and other credits; that category should 
be funded and interest payments required, equivalent in rates paid by the United 
States Treasury in raising the basic funds. 

14. Coordinated policies, applicable to both Europe and the Far East, are 
contained in a Program To Govern our Foreign Relations, as published in the 
New York Times, February 28, 1955. 
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THE NEW YORK TOMES. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1955 





1 A REPUBLIC, ALL POLICY MUST BE A FUNCTION OF PUBLIC CONSENT. WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, THEREFORE SUBMIT TO OUR FELLOW-CITIZENS 


A PROGRAM TO GOVERN OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The independent sovereignty of the United 
States must forever remain the ultimate objective 
best be attained in a peaceful community of free 
and sovereign nations, guided in their relationship 


by minimum standards of law and equity. To this . 


ead, it is the hope of Americans that govern- 
ments be constituted to derive their lawful 
powers from the consent of the governed, and that 
peoples everywhere enjoy the dignity and free- 


dom which is their grant from the Almighty. 
As such a world develops, should breaches of 
such minimum standards threaten its security, the 
United States would dedicate its leadership and 
its power to enforcing just settlements alone or in 


cooperation with like-minded nations tempo- 


rarily willing to act under its leadership. Under 
other circumstances the U. S. would maintain 
neutrality. 

The greatest present obstacle to the attainment 


of the above stated objectives is the existence of 
the Communist Dictatorship, and its world agen- 
cies. Our aim must be to neutralize, isolate, reduce 
policy of firmness does not mean we favor pre- 
ventive war. Te neon ene eg 
set on notice that—however grim the prospect— 
wrsilendhehtanunt detente 
us to choose between conflict and surrender to 
Communist slavery. 


Specifically, we propose that the Government of the United States: 


1. Mobilize the strongest possible deterrents to war—military, psychological, political and 


economic. 


2. Return to those traditional American policies which sustained us im the past, especially: 


3. Exterminate the Communist conspiracy in the United States. 


4. Withdraw recognition from the Soviet Union and its satellites. 


© Bho pede epee fy Beatiaee Grengs Healpagun be A 
Farewell Address. 

b. The Monroe Doctrine. 

¢. The Open Door Policy as defined in the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, 


5. Employ all measures to sap the economic strength of the Communist World. 


6. Scrupulously observe present military alliances (where such alliances are in truth honored 
by our contracting allies), and form new alliances only for the period of the emergency. 


7. Extend military and economic aid only to cooperating allies. 


8. Wage unremitting psychological warfare against Communist regimes, including aid to 
effective anti-Communist exile, underground, and resistance groups, based on the principles 
of the Golden Rule, 


9. Return to Open Diplomacy, except where military security imposes secrecy. 


10. Oppese all activities which tend towards a world state, super-government, or the transfer 
of decisions for American security and welfare to foreign powers and/or foreign nationals, 
To this end, press for the expulsion of Communist member-states from the U. N. Reform 
the U. N. by removing all semblance of a permanent military alliance and separate it from 
its specialized agencies. Amend our Constitution to provide that neither the U. N. Charter, 
nor treaties, nor covenants, shall supersede it. 


1 1. Base American Foreign Policy solidly on Moral Law, Patriotism, Enlightened Nationalism 


and the Teachings of Christ. 


23 
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[ The U.S 8S oR. 
Expansion 1939-1959 





The expansion of Russian power, in terms of global communism, is a shatter- 
ing development of World Wars I and II. Blindly supported by the fatuous West, 
this modern, geopolitical Frankenstein threatens to destroy its creators. 

This development was foreseen by many political observers, notably Senator 
Styles H. Bridges, who said, years ago: “* * * The American contribution was 
decisive in winning World War II. Without America, the Soviet regime could 
not have survived. We failed to use the immense strength in our hands to guar- 
antee an equitable peace. Before the war was over, we sacrificed two of our 
Allies, Poland and Yugoslavia. At Yalta, we consigned half of Europe to the 
Russians. We surrendered to Moscow total domination over Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Hungary. 

“* * * Communists now control the earth from the heart of Western Europe 
eastward to our own Territory of Alaska. The Communist conspiracy now domi- 
nates the largest land mass and the greatest number of peoples ever brought 
under single control in all mortal history * * *.” 

The general statistics are shocking, but deserve continuous reminder, vis: (1) 
Rumania, (2) Estonia, (3) Latvia, (4) Lithuania, (5) northeast Prussia, (6) 
Moravia, (7) east Poland, (8) south Finland, (9) Tannu Tuva, (10) Hokkaido, 
ete.; the black areas represent outright annexation, and contain 24,396,000 in- 
habitants. The shaded areas have come under Russian control through Commu- 
nist puppet governments, viz: (11) Albania, (12) Bulgaria, (13) Czechoslovakia, 
(14) East Germany, (15) Hungary, (16) Poland, (17) Rumania, (18) China, 
(19) Outer Mongolia, (20) North Korea; Vietnam and Indonesia are not listed, 
but are in the Red orbit or about to enter it. The satellite areas contain 550,- 
477,000 inhabitants. 
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‘8.E.A-T.O : THE PACIFIC FRONTIER IN TERMS OF AIRPOWER 
The American Main Line of Resistance 





THe Artz CHAIN: JAPAN, Korea, Formosa, OKINAWA, PHILIPPINES, BRITISH 
BorNEO, BRITISH MALAYA, AND THAILAND 


The central, dominant role of Formosa is self-evident, an indispensable link in 
the interlocking defense of the West Pacific. Conversely, Formosa in Red hands 
will break this chain irreparably and wiil jeopardize Okinawa and the Philip- 
pines, at flight radii of 600 miles, as shown by the heavy circle. 


American aircraft, based on (1) Okinawa, (2) the Philippines, and (3) For- 
mosa, acts as a barrier, as a protective shield against enemy debouchment into 
the Pacific. Similar air positions in Malaya and Thailand represent connecting 
links, tied in a common defense under SEATO, recently formulated in the 
Manila Pact. Note that in World War II, Dutch New Guinea (5) and Australia 
(6) were our last line of defense in Japan’s conquest of southeast Asia, in which 
Formosa played an important role. It was from Formosa that the Philippines 
were “air blitzed,” and the air and naval bases of this island continued to play 
a role for 4 more years. 
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GENERAL SOVIET DISPOSITIONS 
(6) (GROUND) 
FAR EAST MD. 


“EAST SIBERIA M.D. 
3 DIV'SIONS 
44,200 


FAR EAST M.D 
13 DIVISIONS 
178,200 







EAST SIBERIA M.D. 






TRANS-BAIKAL M.D. 
6 DIVISIONS 
90,800 

MARITIME M.D. 

9 DIVISIONS 
129,200 


LIAOTUNG PENINSULA 
4 DIVISIONS 
60,200 


35 DIVISIONS 


gOKINAWA 502,600 


(6) SOVIET NAVAL CAPABILITIES 
SIBERIA — mole, “M" 
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Soviet Railway Drive 8 
Toward the Pacific © 


BAPLANALivaA 


1. In order to coordinate with the aggression schedule of Soviet Russia, construction of railroads and highways of 
strategic importance are now going on at full swing. The important and prominent ones are:- 
(1) The Chi-ning-Ulan Bator (Urga) Railway which links China with the Trans-Siberia Railway, 
(2) The Lanchou-Alma Ata Railway which links China with Central Asia. 
(3) The Tsinghai-Tibet Highway. 
(4) The Sikang-Tibet Highway, 
These highways are built in support of the scanty railway system ta the interior and are led right to the thresholds 
of India and Burma and other Southeast Asia states. Therefore the time of completion of these commnication net 
will probably be set as the zero hour for a full scale southward aggression conducted by Soviet Russia and Red 
China. 
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Red China and Soviet Russia are sometimes pictured as in ultimate conflict. 
Currently, they have complemented each other. Their geopolitical aims are the 
same ; control of the Pacific coast from Siberia to Burma. 

The schematic rail net confirms a joint Sino-Russian drive toward the Pacific, 
an unmistakable pattern of strategic deployment, a rail net for the military 
deployment of huge armies, based on the inexhaustible cannon fodder of Red 
China, supplemented by Russian staffs and Russian units in Siberia. This grow- 
ing menace can be partially offset through air and naval intervention, through 
SAC air strike and/or United States naval operations. Note flight radii from 
300 to 1,500 miles from Okinawa or Japan and the interdiction of critical tunnel 
areas (ovals) along the Sino-Soviet railways. Similar interdiction of Red China 
targets is possible from Korea, Formosa, and the Philippines. 


CCF ORDER OF BATTLE ~- CHINA (2?) 
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. (2) 
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Supplenental Plates 12-1 & 13-] 
INITIAL CHINESE INVASION OCT. I5S—NOV.I5 1950 
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Formosa and the Pescadores : Relative Distances 
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WORLD COMMUNISM : THE DEFENSE OF THE 
The Facific Frontier Area 


WEST 





1 lato: Defense of West Europe 
2 Baghdad Pact : Defense of the Middle East 
53 South East Asia Pact: Defense of the Far East 
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S.E.A. JAPANESE INVASION LINES 1941-1942 
16 The Drive toward the Malay Barrier 


SOUTH CHINA 


SEA 
46 DEC. 
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G7) Prime Strategic Target in the FeE. 
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JUNE 14, 1954 





Highlights from a study on southeast Asia, dated June 24, 1954. “Plus ca 
change, plus ca reste la méme chose.” 

The Japanese war plans for 1941 stressed a southward move toward Borneo 
and Indonesia for oil, rubber, manganese, tungsten, and tin, and westward 
toward Indochina, Siam, Burma, and Malaya for more rubber and oil, but pri- 
marily for rice. 

Now that the Japanese have been forced out, the Soviets have been prompt 
to take their place. For the time being, the United States holds the eastern 
barrier, the Okinawa-Formosa-Philippines line. In the south, the Malay barrier 
is nominally in friendly hands, though the point is disputable with respect to 
Sukarno. 

While we control the adjacent fairways of navigation (Sukarno has chal- 
lenged the open route from the Indian to the Pacific Ocean), allied fleets can 
move from Formosa to Singapore. This fluid itinerary, however, moves along 
an insecure perimeter. 

Eisenhower coined a brilliant phrase recently (referring to the French fight 
in Indochina) when he spoke of the “domino theory,” i. e., when one block goes 
the next one falls almost immediately. Indochina was the first domino; Java 
will be next. We can expect nothing from the Geneva Conference. 

The Indochina situation (and now Indonesia) is a repetition of the worldwide 
Communist conspiracy, as it operated in Spain, Greece, China, and Korea. 

The strategic impact is more important than Korea, which was bloodletting 
without recompense; the stakes in south Asia are bigger. 

The stakes are access to and control of prime strategic raw materials— 
rubber, manganese, oil, tungsten, tin, and rice. 

In 1941, the Japanese made a major bid for these stakes. The Communist 
planners are expected to follow the earlier Japanese blueprint. 

The communization of Asia is in full swing. Without lifting a finger to 
challenge Soviet ‘colonialism,’ the United States and the U. N. threw their 
weight into the scale to knock out the Dutch in Indonesia, after 3 centuries 
of occupancy. Where 5,000 Dutch constabulary kept order, the Sukarno goy- 
ernment now requires an army of 300,000. 

The West lost its ascendancy when it sold its exclusive modern weapons— 
rifles, machineguns, and artillery. The expensive western draftee cannot sur- 
vive expendable Asiatic cannon fodder armed with Czech or Soviet tommyguns. 
This dangerous impasse in manpower requires new armament “balances,” viz: 
The employment of mass destruction weapons to offset the inexhaustible man- 
power of Asia. The use of these weapons imposes no more moral strain than 
when Truman unleased the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima ; indeed, the provo- 
cation was far less. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
(COMMUNIST DESIGNS ON INDONESIA AND 


THE PACIFIC FRONTIER) 





INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM dl 


Mr. Heiuton. How coes the Indonesian situation fit into the 
overall pattern for the Red conquest of Southeast Asia? 

General Wiuttovausy. The Ranian plans, utilizing Red China 
cannon fodder, may copy the Japanese advance in Southerst Asia in 
1942. The Japanese were primarily concerned with the followin«: 

(a) Control of strategic raw materials, such as oil, rubber, and tin. 

(b) Driving a wedge to separate the West from Asia, i. ¢., control 
of the Malay Teer? in terms of control of sea lanes from the Indian 
Ocean to the China Sea. 

(c) The isolation of Australia as a corollary of the seizure of the 
Malay Barrier. 

(d) Seizure of Dutch New Guinea and part of Australian Papua 
and reaching for the Moluccas. 

The United States fought the Pacific war precisely to stop Japa- 
nese expansion. Are they to capitulate to indirect infiltration by 
world communism, aiming at the same strategic targets, that is con- 
trol of the malay arrier? 

The United States has declared itself and has defined an ultimate 
Pacitic defense line: the island chain running from South Korea, 
Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines to New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia. Encreachments on this line, via the Sundas and Moluccas 
and aspirations for Dutch New Guinea (one of Sukarno’s most active 
political items) are an obvious threat to Australia and the southern 
flank of the United States defense line. 

The weakening of this line is a prime Sino-Russian objective. It 
explains their war against Korea and the endless pressures to retrieve 
Formosa. If and when they dominate Indonesia and the outer 
islands, they are at grips with Australia and can start to roll up that 
defense lite from the west. The situation and the thesis are more 
readily understood on maps that (a) show the Pacific defense lines 
and (b) the southern flank of this line; that is, the significance of the 
Moluccas and New Guinea. 

Most recent press reports quote an American authority not to be 
taken lightly: Adm, Felix Stump, the Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific. Stump’s views are substantially as follows: 

i. Subversion might get out of hand before (the United States) 
could do anything about it. 

ii. Indonesia has gone so far “playing ball with the Reds” that the 
present Government may not be able to turn back. 

iii. The Indonesian administration has relied heavily on its native 
Communist Party, has yielded to pressures and concluded trade agree- 
ments with several Communist countries. 

iv. The Indonesian Reds appear to have reached a point where they 
will demand to be paid off for past services. 

Indonesia is not a momber of the SEATO defense organization, 
Hence, we could not interfere with any overt or covert “Red aggres- 
sions.” The Soviets could and probably will ebtain bases and ports 
in much the same surreptitious manner in which they obtained them 
in Syria. I maintain that “the Russians are starting where the Japa- 
nese left off.” They want control of the Malay Barrier to seal off 
Southeast Asia and drive a wedge between our Pacific defense line, 
the Indian Ocean areas and Eastern sea lanes, 
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This map shows the approximate location of NATO divisions i. e. the “Shield” 
and equivalent Soviet divisions. 

These are ready divisions, available on the spot, triggered for action—except 
that the American divisions are handicapped by the presence of women and 
children, as in Korea, representing a burden for protection or removal when 
the shooting starts. 

Note that NATO divisions are dispersed. The Greek and Italian divisions, 
for example, can hardly intervene along the Rhine; they will probably have 
their hands full along their own frontiers. 

On the front: Denmark-Switzerland, as of 1957, 17.5 NATO divisions face 
56 Soviet divisions, in a ratio of 1:3. We have not ignored the air factor— 
but that works both ways. An air force can only fly and destroy; it takes 
infantry to hold, administer and rebuild. The infantry division is still the 
yardstick of comparison in military power: The Russians are leading. 

The semantic brainwashers of the Rockefeller-Gaither coteries have pushed 
the sly argument of “conventional” armies vis-a-vis the new missiles, studiously 
evading the current transformations of all “conventional divisions,” Russian 
as well as American, to smaller maneuverable units, armed with atomic weapons 
to increase firepower. Here again, we have the inescapable development of a 
stalemate or “balance of power”’—except there is no balance in discrepancies of 
17 versus 53 divisions or worse. 

In comparison with NATO, the performance along the Pacific frontier is much 
more realistic and creditable. Between Korea and Formosa, these early victims 
of communism, they muster 46 (sic) divisions, which is double the West Euro- 
pean output at an infinitely lower “unit cost” figure. 
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Supplemental Plate 20-1 


The Weakening NATO Shield 


General Willoughby, with expert bluntness, 


lays bare the pernicious weakness of NATO’s 


military establishment. The answer: shrewd 


mobilization of Europe’s manpower 


Interwoven in the fatal pattern of 
Communist strength throughout the 
world is the apathy of Europe and 
the statistical decline of NATO. 

The U.S. has attempted to counter 
this threat by various schemes of 
financial and economic aid, at an esti- 
mated cost since 1945 of some $50 
billion. Ambassador Spruille Braden 
recently equated this astronomical 
figure with “the combined real estate 
assessment of our fifty largest cities.” 
We do things the big way—even to 
cutting our own economic throats! 

A study of the European situation, 
however, indicates that net results 
are not commensurate with these 
enormous expenditures. In his final 
report on NATO, General Eisenhower 
admitted that “there is no real securi- 
ty yet achieved in Europe; there is 
only a beginning.” That was around 
1952. The degree of progressive de- 
terioration since then becomes shock- 
ingly. evident if one compares the 
current military effort of Western 
Europe with its effort between World 
Wars I and II. 

These nations were politically and 
administratively geared to universal 
military service. Annual conscription 
was accepted as a civic and patriotic 
duty. The European peoples were ac- 
customed to maintain huge standing 
armies. Today, they seem unwilling 
or unable to produce the 50-60 divi- 


sions required as an absolute mini- 


mum under recent (and precarious) 
NATO defense schemes. Under the 
initial concepts of 1951,° NATO 
strength was set at 90 divisions. The 
hostile factors that then induced the 
Allies to fix that figure are sti’’ pres- 
ent—indeed they are more threat- 
ening than ever. If 90 divisions were 
believed necessary in 1951, there has 
been no relaxation of Soviet pressures 
to make them less necessary in 1957. 
Note the tabulated record of military 


4 Nattonat Revrew 


effort between world wars, in com- 
parison with the present status of 
NATO. The column for 1928 is im- 
portant as a yardstick of capacity; 


that was a normal year under a> 


peace-time budget, and Western 
Europe was evidently able to turn 
out and maintain about 118 divisions. 


Country WWI 1928 WWII 1957 
Benelux 18 17 20 45 
US. u 12 79 5 
Britain- 

Canada 89 23 49 5! 
France 118 30 90 22 
Germany 248 10 190 38 
Italy 45 28 5» 8 


1. Britain will reduce progressively to 3 di- 
visions. 

2. France has partially withdrawn her di- 
visions for use in. Algiers. 

3. Germany will increase from 3 to 12 divi- 
sions. This may be the turning of the tide, ac- 
centuated by the recent designation of General 
Speidel to command LAND-Cent, the mid- 
European front. 

Allied demobilization after 1945 was 
a panicky rush job. Only the USSR, 
the arch-enemy, maintained its 
armed strength of 175-225 divisions, 
in spite of its global commitments. 
As regards NATO (the vaunted 
“NATO Shield”), the line from Den- 
mark to Switzerland represents about 
17.5-19.5 ready divisions. This 
shrunken total is facing 22 Soviet 
divisions in East Germany; 22 addi- 
tional Polish and Soviet divisions in 
Poland; and between 9 and 12 Czech 
armored units—i.e., a ready mass of 
56 divisions, while behind it 50 addi- 
tional divisions are deployed in East- 
ern Russia, in normal garrisons. The 
relative speed with which Red re- 
serves can move was demonstrated in 
the recent invasion of Hungary. 

A military ratio of 17-19 Western 
vis-a-vis 56 Soviet divisions repre- 
sents a suicidal discrepancy by nor- 
mal, professional standards. A debacle 
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was temporarily held in suspense by 
the transient atomic superiority of 
the United States. This precarious 
situation places a premium on our 
“fringe” allies—Spain, Greece and 
Turkey. 


Foreign Aid: Product, Unit Cost 


Except for the statistical yardstick 
of a typical budgetary year—.e., 1928 
—midway between fratricidal wars, 
no one really knows the current war 
capacity of the West although it ought 
not to be less than its average mobil- 
ization record over the last fifty years. 
In gauging military capacity—e., 
ready divisions in the NATO Shield 
—the picture is distorted by an elu- 
sive relationship of cause and effect, 
economic capacity, the spiral of in- 
flation and the impact of American 
“mutual aid” grants or credits in the 
light of their ultimate military results 
and the product of this aid—i.e., ready 
divisions. in the NATO Shield. Utiliz- 
ing the figures of 1953 aid (in mil- 
lions) as an average, the results are 
hardly inspiring. 


Product in Unit 
Country US. Aid Divisions Cost 


Germany $1,472 3 $ 500 
France 3,100 2 1,600 
Britain- 

Canada 3,585 45 900 
Italy 1477 8 200 
Benelux 556 45 100 
Spain! 250 u 23 
Greece 550 6 90 
Turkey 950 8 80 





1. Spain is not a member ef the UN or NATO 
but has furnished military bases that are 
indispensable to Western defense. 


Jows 29,1957 9 
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INTRODUCTION OF NEXT WITNESS 


The CuHarrman. The next witness will be Mr. Eustace Seligman, 
who is a senior partner in the New York law firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell. I understand that he has written an article which will 
be published later this month on the subject of “Should the United 
States Change Its China Policy.” That subject is relevant to the 
review of foreign policy which the Committee on Foreign Relations 
is making. 

Perhaps you will give us a preview of that article, Mr. Seligman, 
or at least let us in on what you think the answer to the question 
should be. I am not at all adverse to giving your article a little 
publicity here in order that we may receive whatever light you may 
shed on this complex problem. 


STATEMENT OF EUSTACE SELIGMAN, SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Sexieman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to add that my background in discussion of this subject 
is rather limited. 

I have made 2 trips to the Far East, having made one last fall and 
2 years ago I wrote a small book on the subject of What the United 
States Can Do About India. 

I do not pose as an authority. I am merely a lawyer who has 
tried to read and to learn. I would like to also add, though it may 
be inappropriate to say it, I am a Republican and a great admirer of 
the Secretary of State. 

I accepted your invitation, sir, to appear before you today to 
discuss our China policy with cal e misgiving. In the first 
place, it is equivalent to sticking one’s neck into a buzz saw. 

The Cuarrman. I donot like that comparison. 

Mr. Sevieman. Yes, sir. I’m afraid I think so. Emotions run 
so high that anyone who suggests the possibility of any change in our 
China policy is accused either of being a fellow traveler or at best a 
Communist dupe. 

Secondly, the questions presented are not like mathematical prob- 
lems, where there is a right and a wrong answer, but they are issues 
the answers to which involve the use of judgment. As to such mat- 
ters a private citizen naturally hesitates to differ with the position 
taken by his government. 

Nevertheless I accepted your invitation because I believe that it is 
time to take down the keep-off sign which has for so long guarded 
the field of discussion of our China policy, and to have a full and 
wide-open debate on the subject. 


QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN UNITED STATES CHINA POLICY 


There are three separate questions involved in our China policy. 

Should we continue our embargo on trade with Communist China? 

Should we continue not to recognize Communist China? and 

Should we continue to oppose the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations? 
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While these three questions are closely related, separate consider- 
ations affect each of them, and the answers to them are not necessarily 
the same. 

The third one is the most important and is the one which I shall 
discuss today. 

I shall attempt to summarize and weigh the major arguments 
which have been advanced pro and con, and then state my own con- 
clusion. 

Underlying my approach is the basic assumption that it is a major 
objective of United States foreign policy to seek to prevent any fur- 
ther expansion of communism and that our China policy should be 
directed to the attainment of that objective. 


POSSIBILITY OF OVERTHROW OF CHINESE COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT 


Arguments against any change in our China policy—One argu- 
ment for continuing our present China policy is that there is a reason- 
able possibility that the Communist government will be overthrown in 
the near future. 

If there were any reasonable possibility of this occurring, it would 
thoroughly justify the continuance of our present policy. However, 
most responsible observers in Asia believe that there is no such possi- 
bility and that it is wishful thinking, based upon an unwillingness on 
our part to recognize unpleasant facts. 

Obviously there is no way of proving which view is correct—but the 
latter appears to be more persuasive. 

A second argument is that while there is no chance of the Commu- 
nist government being overthrown by force, there is a possibility that 
it will be changed by peaceful internal processes, and that our present 
policy will help to effect the change. 

Here again many students of China question this view and believe 
that the available evidence indicates that it likewise is wishful 
thinking. 

Clearly no certain answer can be given to the question whether the 
ending of the Communist regime by a peaceful change can be expected 
in the near future. 

It would seem, however, that it would be unjustified to rely with any 
confidence on this assumption as a basis for determining American 
policy. 

ALLEGIANCE OF THE OVERSEAS CHINESE 


A third argument is that a change in our policy would promote the 
growth of communism in other Asian countries by shifting the alle- 
giance of the so-called overseas Chinese from the Nationalist to the 
Communist Chinese Government. 

Many qualified observers, however, believe that the allegiance of 
most of the overseas Chinese has already shifted, and that conse- 
quently a change in our policy would have no substantial effect on the 
overseas Chinese. 

Again, it is impossible to decide with certainty which of these con- 
flicting points of view is correct when persons equally qualified differ. 
It would seem, however, that a change in our policy might have some 
effect on the overseas Chinese, but that as the percentage of the 
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Chinese population in any particular country so influenced would not 
be great enough to have important political results. 


CONSEQUENCE OF COMMUNIST CHINA’S ADMISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


A fourth reason for continuing our present policy is that if Commu- 
nist China were admitted to the U. N., it would thereby give the Com- 
munist group an additional vote and veto. 

However, the objections to such a result from a realistic point of 
view are not serious. True, debate may be further drawn out and 
additional propaganda speeches may be made, but that can be faced. 

Moreover, the addition of one vote to the Communist group will not 
in itself be sufficient to affect the balance of power between the Com- 
munists and the West either in the large Assembly or in the Council. 

Finally, two vetoes in the Security Council would create no greater 
obstacle to effective action than the single veto which the U.S. S. R. 
now possesses and has used so frequently to accomplish its purposes. 

Accordingly, this reason in support of continuing our present policy 
does not, on analysis, appear to be persuasive. 


UNITED STATES OBLIGATION TO CHINESE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


A fifth reason advanced in support of our present policy is that we 
are in honor bound to continue to back the Nationalist Government 
which was our ally in the war against Japan. To cease supporting it 
now, it is contended, would constitute an ignoble betrayal of a stanch 
partner in arms. 

This moral argument has on first impact a strong appeal. To desert 
a friend in adversity runs counter to our American standards of honor. 
However, the situation requires a deeper analysis. 

What does our obligation to the Nationalist Government involve? 
Clearly it does not involve our joining in military action to help the 
Nationalist Government regain control of the China mainland. 

From this it follows that our obligation to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment cannot require us to close our eyes to the fact that the Com- 
munist Government in fact rules the mainland. There is no moral 
obligation upon us to continue to refuse to admit what has happened, 
namely, that a government friendly to us has been overthrown by a 
government hostile to us. 

There is, however, a moral obligation upon us to do what we can to 

revent the individuals who have been our allies—soldiers, officers, 
Fistiaainsiceat officials, and civilians—from being handed over to a ruth- 
less enemy which would presumably not hesitate at wholesale 
liquidation. 
ADOPTING THE “TWO-CHINA” PROGRAM 


This moral obligation would be fully met if we were to adopt what 
is sometimes called the two-China program, which involves recogniz- 
ing Taiwan as an independent nation, separate from mainland China. 

However, this proposal has been objected to by both the Nationalist 
and Communist Chinese Governments. 

We ought to be able to persuade the Nationalist Government to 
acquiesce, as without our continued military and economic assistance, 
Formosa would succumb to the Communists. 
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Whether the Communist Chinese Government would, in fact, oppose 
the proposal is a question upon which judgments differ. In any event, 
no harm would come from our making the proposal, and if the Com- 
munists refuse to agree to it, it is believed that our position in the 
non-Communist world would be materially strengthened. 


MAKING COMMUNIST CHINA’S U. N. ADMISSION CONDITIONAL 


A final argument against one ommunist China to the United 
Nations is that it defied the United Nations in Korea and is still con- 
tinuing to do so. , 

This objection obviously has great weight. It can, however, be met 
by proposing as a condition of admission to the U. N. that Communist 
China be required to agree to the unification of Korea and to the free 
elections proposed by the United Nations, provided that a further pro- 
vision be added for the permanent demilitarization of Korea in order 
to remove the Chinese fear of control of the peninsula by unfriendly 
military forces. 

Two objections have been advanced to this proposal. The first is 
that the demilitarization of a unified Korea would soon result in Com- 
munist control of the entire country, since subversion by neighboring 
China could not be effectively prevented. 

However, the danger of subversion would appear to exist whether 
2 unified Korea were demilitarized or not, and it 1s a mistake to assume 

that the existence of a military force is the sole preventive. 

Austria is an example of a demilitarized country—living in the 
shadow of the other Communist colossus—which has sue cessfully 
resisted all Communist blandishments by the effective leadership of 
its democratic forces. 

The most serious objection to the proposal, however, is that Com- 
munist China would never agree to it. This view is widely held 
and may well be correct. Others, however, believe that as part of a 
“package deal,” Communist China would be interested in it. 

Is there any reason for not finding out what the facts are as to the 
Communist position? Would anything be lost, as far as the Korean 
situation is concerned, if the United States were to make such a pro- 
posal even if it were turned down by Peiping ? 

On the contrary, would not a proposal by us for an inherently rea- 
sonable solution of the Korean situation and its repudiation by Com- 
munist China gain support for the United States in the entire non- 
Communist world? 


WOULD COMMUNIST CHINA’S U. N. ADMISSION AFFECT ITS RELATIONS 
WITH RUSSIA? 


Major arguments in favor of a change in our China policy—The 
preceding is an analysis of the major arguments for continuing our 
present China policy. Let us turn now to the arguments on the other 
side. 

The first_is that the admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations would help to split Communist China from Russia. 

This view is widely held. However, it is the judgment of qualified 
students that the available evidence does not support it. 
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Accordingly this view would appear to be another example of wish- 


ful thinking, in this case on the part of those on the other side of the in 
argument. t 
Vv 

POSSIBILITY OF COMMUNIST CHINA’S U. N. ADMISSION, DESPITE OUR 
OBJECTIONS n 
: : ; ek f 
A second reason is that even if we continue to oppose the admission tl 


of Communist China into the United Nations, it is possible and in fact 


probable that it will nevertheless be admitted before long. . 

The result of this would be greatly to damage the prestige of the 

United States and also our relations with our allies. tn 

While opinions differ as to the degree of this danger, the following ‘ 

facts should be considered : t] 

Two of our NATO allies, Norway and Denmark, have already voted I 

against us on this issue in the U.N. 7 

Two other NATO allies, England and the Netherlands, and one of me 

our SEATO allies, Pakistan, have already recognized Communist é 
China, which step it would seem will ultimately lead to their voting 

in favor of its admission to the U. N. ; 

Finally, our strongest military ally in the Far East, namely Japan, P 

is, in the opinion of most qualified ebservers, moving rapidly in this ai 

direction. 

4+) Such being the attitude of our military allies, it would seem inevi- : 

u® table that sooner or later the majority vote in the U. N. will favor Be 

: admission. If that were to happen over our objection, it would ob- oi 

viously be a great diplomatic defeat for the United States and a cor- it 


responding victory for Russia. 
COMMUNIST CHINA AND DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


A third argument for a change in our policy is that notwithstand- 
at ing otY failure so far to obtain Russia’s agreement to any reasonable r 
armament limitation program, the trend of world opinion indicates 
that before ton#”Some kind of agreement, however limited, will be 

entered into. 


Obviously no agreement, however limited, can be entered into if th 
w a government in control of the vast territory and population ruled jo 
by the Chinese Communist Government, is not a party. To attempt 
to negotiate such an agreement with Communist China as one of the 0 

parties, and at the same time to keep Communist China out of the 

United Nations, would appear to be an impossible position. 

EFFECT OF A CHANGED CHINA POLICY ON SUPPORT FOR THE UNITED STATES i 
IN ASIA Ms 

The final argument in favor of the United States withdrawing its 
opposition to the admission of Communist China to the United Na- ne 
tions is that a change in our policy would strengthen the forces oppos- = 
ing the expansion of communism in Asia. of 
While the admission of Communist China would undoubtedly give ad 
it some intangible prestige, it is contended the overall results would of 
be to strengthen, rather than weaken, our position versus that of the - 


Communist countries in the Far East for the following reason: 
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Vast numbers of people in Asia, primarily although not exclusively 
in the uncommitted countries, look upon the U Tnited States as a threat 
to peace, and our China policy is pointed to as confirmation of this 
view. 

They believe that there is a real danger of our taking military 
measures to end the Communist regime in °C hina if it fails to collapse 
from other causes. At the same time, it is widely believed in Asia 
that Communist China has no desire to start a war except for the pur- 
pose of taking over Taiwan and eliminating the Nationalist threat— 
a purpose ¢ onsidered by most Asians to be justified. 

Accepting this as a fair summary of the prevalent opinion in the 
uncommitted countries of Asia, however unjustified it appears to 
us, it is then contended that a change in our China policy would have 
the effect of strengthening, rather than w eakening, support for the 
{ Jnited States by removing one of the important reasons causing many 
in Asia to fear this country as a threat to peace. Conversely, it would 
remove one of the grounds of their sympathy for, and agreement 
with, Communist China. 

How valid is this argument? Obviously a change in our China 
policy will not of itself lead the uncommitted countries of Asia to 
repudiate communism and embrace Western democracy. Too many 
other factors are involved, such as the resentments of the past against 
the domination of the wealthy white Western World, to the leader- 
ship of which we have now succeeded; the admiration for the rapid 
economic advances made by Russia and, to a lesser extent, by China; 
and the low priority given to individual freedom in countries where 
it has never existed and where pov erty is so great that economic im- 
provement is considered to be the primary objective of government. 

However, recognizing that all of these obstacles must be overcome 
in order to attain our objec tive of preventing the further expansion 
of communism, it would at the same time seem to be true that our 
present China policy is also an obstacle, but one the removal of 
which is within our power. 

There is thus a reasonable ground for believing that to take this 
action would help in our attempt to answer communist propaganda in 
the uncommitted countries of Asia and our efforts to keep them from 
joining the Communist camp. 


CONCLUSION THAT UNITED STATES SHOULD SUPPORT COMMUNIST CHINA’S 
ADMISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Tn conclusion, it is obvious that, as stated at the outset, the decision 
as to whether there should be any change in our China policy depends 
upon the answers to numerous questions involving judgment, and no 
certain answers can be given. 

With a realization that an individual judgment may well be erro- 
neous, after weighing the conflicting arguments as objectively as I am 

capable of, I am led to the conclusion that it is to the best interests 

of the United States to now adopt a new policy of supporting the 
admission of Communist China to the United Nations, on condition 
of its agreeing to the independence of Formosa and the unification 
of Korea, as well as, of course, the release of all Americans wrongfully 
held in China. ay f NEN 
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POSSIBILITY OF NATIONALIST CHINA’S RETURN TO THE MAINLAND 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your very clear statement 
of your views. 

o you think that there is any possibility of a Nationalist return to 
the mainland short of engaging in a military attack with forces of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Seticman. Short of engaging in a military attack was your 
question, Senator? As I understood your question, it is, can there be 
a successful invasion of the mainland without American forces par- 
ticipating? Is that your question, Senator ? 

he CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Serieman. It seems to me it is clearly impossible. That the 
only possibility of a successful military attack would be if the United 
States were to join in the war. 


STATUS OF FORMOSA 


The Cuatrman. Do you think it would be possible to reach an inter- 
national agreement whereby Formosa wena: be made independent of 
mainland China ? 

Mr. Setieman. I think it might be possible, and it seems to me that 
the only way to find out is to makes the effort. 

I think there are very valid arguments in favor of it, and I can 
see nothing lost by our attempting to accomplish it. 

The CuHatrman. Do you think the policy of the United States 
should be to oppose otherwise any movement in connection with 
Formosa? Should we pursue the present policy unless some such 
policy of the independence of Formosa can be agreed upon? Is that 
your view ? 

Mr. Setieman. Yes, sir. I would say that the independence of For- 
mosa is essential for two reasons from the point of view of American 
policy. One, at the present time from a purely military reason, as the 
general has pointed out earlier. Beoondty, I would feel that wholly 
apart from that, we owe it to our Nationalist allies not to hand them 
over to the Communists. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE FAR EAST 


The Cuatrman. I would like to ask you one other question, and that 
is, do you believe that the overall position of the United States in the 
Far East has improved in recent years, or do you believe that our posi- 
tion in that area has deteriorated $ 

Mr. Senicman. Sir, that is a very broad and difficult question to 
even express an opinion on. 

The Cuatrman. I am asking for your personal opinion. You are 
here as a witness. 

Mr. Sexticman. I do not want to avoid answering, Senator, but it 
is one of the questions that in some respects it has improved and in 
some respects it has deteriorated, and it is a question of trying to 
balance the improvement. 

For example, we were in India in 1955 shortly after Eisenhower 
had made his proposal of the open skies, and there was the most wide- 
spread enthusiasm for that proposal as evidencing an intention on 
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the part of the United States to try to solve the tensions. Things of 
that kind have been good. Other things have been bad. On balance, 
I would say that the Sieliusente in Indonesia in the last few months 
have swung the general scale in the Far East somewhat against us. 
Also, I would say perhaps that in Japan the opinion is swinging 
against us in some respects. 

If anything, I would say perhaps the opinion in the uncommitted 
countries of the Far East is a little less on our side than it was a few 
years ago. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. Mr. Fulbright, have you any ques- 
tions ? 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. Seligman, I thought you made a very in- 
teresting statement and one of the clearest and frankest on this sub- 
ject that I have heard from any source. 

Mr. Setieman. Thank you, Senator. 


ADVANTAGES IN UNITED STATES RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Futsricnt. Last Friday, Assistant Secretary of State Rob- 
ertson appeared before this committee. At that time he said he has 
yet to find anyone who can give a single reason why it would be to 
our advantage to recognize Communist China. I believe I quote him 
accurately. What would you have to say in connection with that? 

Mr. Sreticman. I have endeavored, sir, in what I have said to give 
several reasons why I think it is to our advantage. I can recapitulate 
them briefly if you want me to. 

Senator Futpricur. No, you do not have to. 

Mr. Srevieman. It seems to me that there are definite advantages, 
and if I did not believe there were advantages from the point of view 
of our country’s interests, I would not be here today, sir. 

Senator Futprieut. That is what I, of course, interpret your state- 
ment to mean. I meant to bring out clearly here the difference be- 
tween the Department of State’s view and your own. I am frank to 
say I am very much impressed by your approach to it. I think that 
we have pursued this other policy a very long time and it has not been 
very fruitful. Some change surely would bring about no worse a 
situation and possibly some improvement. 


METHODS OF NEGOTIATING WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


The point you make about the improbability, at least alleged im- 
probability, of Communist China agreeing to either of your condi- 
tions bothers me. I am inclined to feel that certainly in the beginning 
they would be very difficult to deal with. 

Do you have any suggestion as to how negotiations might be initi- 
ated to achieve agreement in the case of Taiwan and Korea? Do you 
have any suggestions about procedure? That has worried me a little. 
I hesitate as I do not know myself how to undertake this in view of 
the very antagonistic attitude that we have had for a number of years. 

Mr. Sruieman. I agree with you first by saying there is no way of 
knowing what the answer of Communist China would really be on this 
issue, but a number of qualified observers think that the Communists 
might agree. Now how to find out whether they would agree or not 
would Delonas have to be a matter for diplomatic feelers conducted 
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through one or more of our allies who have diplomatic relations ne 
China. I should assume therefore that since we are closest to Gre: 
Britain and since Great Britain has recognized Communist China, me 
we might use their good offices to feel out the Chinese. This is not 
something that could be done in a day; it is not something that could 
be done in open conference. It would have to be done ver y delicately. 
It might well perhaps be done through the U.N. Whenever we really 
find we have a hot potato now we “call upon the Secretary Genet “all 
of the United Nations to help out, and he is a man of extraordinary 
diplomatic qualifications. He did go for us, you will remember, to 
Peiping some years ago in connection with the Americans impr isoned 
there. Wemight enlist his good offices. 


CONVERSATIONS IN GENEVA WITH COMMUNIST CHINA REPRESENTATIVES 


Senator Futsricut. Are talks still taking place in Geneva between 
our Ambassador Johnson, I believe, and the Chinese? Do you know ? 

Mr. Sevieman. I think that the Chinese finally put an end to them. 

Senator Furprieut. Did they finally? 

Mr. Sevieman. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. I have forgotten to check on that recently. 

Mr. Serieman. That is my recollection. 

Senator Futericut. I am told the talks have been suspended. 

Mr. SetigMan. Yes, suspended. 


MEMBERSHIP ON SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator Futsricur. Do you think that if we recognized Red China, 
and agreed to its admission to the United Nations, that it necessarily 
must have a seat on the Security Council? Could it not be just another 
member of the U. ae with perh: ips that seat being given to India? 

Mr. Sevicman. I do not see as a matter of legal theory how that 
would be possible without the consent of China. It seems to me that 
what we do in the U. N., if we were to do anything we would have to 

say the present Government of China is the Government of Peking. 

It is like a political convention when you have two different groups 
and the question for the credentials committee is which group are 
really the people to seat. It seems to me that if this policy were to 
be adopted, it would have to be seating some individuals as represent- 
ing China, which is a member of the Security Council. However, as 
a part of that one could add a further condition asking them to get off 
of the Security Council and let India on. That would be making, I 
am afraid, an agreement somewhat more difficult. 


WHY DOESN’T RUSSIA RELIEVE COMMUNIST CHINA’S POPULATION PRESSURE? 


Senator Fursricut. In the general settlement in that area, don’t 
you think it might be very wise for us to urge Russia to turn over 
Outer Mongolia and per haps other areas in the neighbor hood to China, 
to relieve China’s population pressure? Russia has more land than 
she needs there. Why doesn’t she do that, if she is so fond of China? 
Perhaps we could encourage her to do that. 

Mr. Serieman. I certainly would see no objection, but I am afraid 
that our suggestions to Russia on other subjects have met with such 
a cold response that that would not be a very realistic proposal. 
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Senator Furpricut. They have not had the backing, which I 
assume we might get here from Red China, in most cases. I have 
always thought that might be a very pleasant solution in that area, 
if we could persuade Russia to turn over to China some of its vast 
undeveloped and underpopulated land. 

Mr. Sevieman. I think it would be a very wise solution. 

Senator Futsricnt. It would be an equitable solution. 

Mr. Sevtigman. Whether Russia would agree to it, sir, is another 
question. 

Senator Futsricnt. I say we would have to try to persuade Russia, 
to use our good offices to persuade Russia to turn over some of that 
land—— 

Mr. Setieman. I would put it on a list of things to do after we 
have persuaded Russia to do some of the other things that are at the 
moment more important. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you think it might have possibilities ? 

Mr. Seviaeman. It might; yes, sir. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S CHINA POLICY 


Senator Futsricutr. Do you happen to know whether the adminis- 
tration is examining your approach in any serious manner at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Sexvieman. I have not the slightest information on the subject, 
sir. I have no ground for believing so. I understand that Mr, 
Robertson expressed the administration point of view before you on 
Friday. 

Senter Fusricut. From your initial statements I understood you 
felt very close to the Secretary of State, that you were a great admirer 
of his. I thought perhaps you might know more of what he is think- 
ing than do some of the members of this committee. 

Mr. Sexieman. I certainly would hesitate to assert that, sir. I have 
no ground for believing that he is changing his view on this subject, 
although I hope at some future date in his wisdom he will. 


ALLOWING AMERICANS TO TRAVEL IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Futsrigutr. What is your view with regard to the wisdom 
of allowing Americans to travel in Communist China? 

Mr. Sexieman. I think myself that our position on that is a little 
inconsistent with our position of now trying to develop closer person- 
to-person contacts with the countries behind the Iron Curtain in West- 
ern Europe. 

One can say that that is a mistake in policy, and that we should not 
do it. Our Government has decided, and I think wisely, the other 
way, and I would think that there would be advantages in person-to- 
person contacts with Communist China just as there are with the 
satellite and Russian countries. The danger of course is that if an 
American is traveling in China and is wrongfully imprisoned, in addi- 
tion to those now in that situation, that our Government would be 
called upon to take some action and we may have an international 
incident. That is the danger. One has to balance that against the 
other point of view. I happen to believe strongly in this person-to- 
person movement with satellite countries, and I would think it would 
be desirable with China. 
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Senator Futsrieut. You could say that certainly journalists would 
stand in a rather peculiar position. You can say that especially. 

Mr. Setieman. There I would say that the State Department is in 
favor of that, sir. It has acquiesced in that but the Chinese refused 
to allow the pares in, as I understand it, because of a condition 
imposed with respect to our letting Chinese journalists in in this 
country. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


Senator Fursricutr. Yes. One last observation from you if you 
would care to make it, if you care to speculate, and it necessarily is 
speculation I guess. How do you think our relations with the Com- 
munist world will develop over the years? You are taking a long- 
term view. Do you have much confidence about the change in the 
oo of the Communist regimes and their attitude toward the 

est # 

Mr. Serieman. I have confidence that it will change, but I am 
afraid I will not be alive to see it. I think it is going to be a slow 
process. The reason I have confidence in it, and I share the views 
expressed by our Secretary of State in his article in Foreign Affairs 
last fall on this subject, is that I believe in the long run the demo- 
cratic forces in the world will win. But it is a slow process and will 
take time in a country like Russia as well as in China. 

I believe in the ultimate victory. I think it is going to take a long 
time, but it seems to me as education increases in these countries, we 
are going to have the same democratic development which you have 
had in countries which have education. 

Senator Furpricur. Is that belief based solely upon your faith in 
the superiority of our system or is it based or influenced by an analy- 
sis of the distribution in the world of material strength and capacity 
to produce? 

r. Seviaman. No. I would put it based upon a belief in the 
superiority of our system and a faith, if you want to call it a faith, 
that ultimately the better system is going to win out. 

I do not think the question of relative economic strength is really 
decisive. Economic industrial development might accelerate the 
Prem and I think usually has, but I would put it basically on the 

lief that as human beings get more educated, they will want more 
freedom and they will want the freedoms which democracy gives and 
which dictatorship does not. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ELEMENTS OF OUR POLICY TOWARD COMMUNIST CHINA 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken, have you any questions? 

Senator Arken. Yes. I would say, Mr. Seligman, that the three 
questions that you asked at the beginning of your statement can obvi- 
ously be condensed to one. If we recognize Red China, then we 
would, in effect, have no reason to maintain an embargo, and virtually 
no reason to vote against admitting them to the United Nations. 

Mr. Sericman. Senator, I hate to differ with you, but I do not 
agree. I would say first of all, as you know, we have embargoes of 
various kinds with respect to the satellite countries and Russia. 

Senator Arken. We have embargoes for different reasons, however. 
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Mr. Sexiegman. Well, in other words, it might well be to our in- 
terest to have an embargo of strategic goods. 

Senator Arken. You did not wanlite your question. You said, 
“Should we continue our embargo on trade with Communist China?” 
I do not care to go into that. 

Mr. Sexicman. All right. But my point is that an embargo might 
well be continued in varying degrees of strength even though they 
are admitted to the United Nations. 

Secondly, even though admitted to the United Nations, we do not 
necessarily have to recognize them. 

Now you may say that that is a legalistic distinction, but it has been 
made by writers, and I think it has force because, wrongly but never- 
theless y common opinion, recognition of a country is considered ap- 
proval of the system of government, and we might very well take the 
position—I am not saying we should or we should not, but I am sayin 
it is a separate question—we might very well say even though we think 
that Communist China has to be in the U. N. because of the reasons 
I have given, that nevertheless since we disapprove of the present gov- 
ernment in Communist China so strongly, we are not going to do any- 
«| which will give the impression of approving it to the rest of the 
world. 

I would myself say that if we changed our policy on admission to the 
U.N., I would not immediately at the same time recognize Communist 
China, because I do think that we are dealing with a very delicate sit- 
uation in the Far East. We are trying to influence these uncommitted 
countries, and I would like to be able to say to Indonesia, for example, 
“Yes, we have agreed to letting Communist China in, but we do not 
approve of them and we have not recognized them.” 

Senator Arken. Possibly I should have taken the questions up in 
order. I took question 2 first, with questions 1 and 3 being automatic- 
ally answered in my mind. 

Mr. Setiaman. Yes. I have been discussing question 3. 

Senator A1rken. I was referring to question 2. 

However, would you be willing to recognize Red China on the same 
terms that Great Britain has, and at the same diplomatic level, if it 
can be called a diplomatic level ? 

Mr. Setieman. Sir, I have said that I would not myself favor recog- 
nition of Communist China at the present time. I would merely favor 
our ceasing to object to her admission into the U.N. 

Seantor Arken. You would put the greater emphasis on questions 
land 3 then? 

Mr. SevicmMAn. I would say that we have three present policies, and 
I would suggest changing one, the third, and continuing the first two. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


Senator A1xen. You also referred to conditions which might be im- 
posed in regard to withdrawing our military support from Taiwan 
and Korea. 

You indicated that we would want to have some assurance that the 
present officers who are supposed to be friends of the United States 
and political leaders of Taiwan would not be subject to mistreatment. 
Assuming that Red China would agree to that, which is entirely doubt- 
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ful as you have pointed out, and nobody has agreed to it as yet, do 
you think that the Communists would keep their agreements ? 

Mr. SevigmMan. Senator, I am afraid I did not make myself clear. I 
did not recommend American troops being withdrawn from Taiwan 
or Formosa. I was discussing neutralization only for Korea. I think 
on the contrary, as I think I said in answer to Senator Green's question, 
that from a military and strategic point of view, I certainly accept the 
statement of President Eisenhower that Formosa is a necessary part 
of our defenses, and I would say that at the present time for us to re- 
move our troops from Formosa would be a military mistake as far as 
Ican understand. 

I was discussing merely removing troops from Korea, which is a 
very different matter. 

Senator ArkEN. That is, you would not withdraw your support for 
Taiwan 

Mr. Sevieman. No, sir. 

Senator AIKEN (continuing). Without assurance that Red China 
would not overrun and mistreat the people who have been friendly to 
us there ? 

Mr. Sevicman. I would not withdraw our troops from an inde- 
pendent Formosa any more than I would withdraw our military 
assistance to the Philippines. I would consider them in the same 
category, and I am sure that an independent Taiwan would be just as 
pro-Western and pro-American as the Philippines are. 





COLLECTIVE SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Senator Arken. Do you believe that the security treaties in the 
Far East have been in our national interests ? 

Mr. Setieman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. And SEATO? 

Mr. Sevigman. Clearly. 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Arken. You also brought up the question of arms limita- 
tion in the event of recognition of Red China. 

Mr. Srevieman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Would you make recognition of Red China con- 
tingent upon some agreement, or would you take a chance on that and 
recognize them, and then hope that an agreement could be made later ? 

I have raised that point several times before, and particularly in 
reference to Russia’s suggestion that we discontinue the testing of 
modern weapons. I am wondering why they could not be tested in 
the Gobi Desert or someplace like that where detection would be 
difficult. 

Should we not be reasonably sure, before giving Red China the 
advantages which recognition would give, and increased trade would 
give, that in the background she was not carrying on, probably in 
collaboration with Russia, the manufacture of the most modern 
weapons of war / 

Mr. SetigMAn. Senator, that is a possible view, but it would seem to 
me that it is of secondary importance. And as I have suggested, I 
would not go into that and make that a condition of admission to the 
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U. N. I would say the important things for us are an independent 
Formosa and the unification of Korea. If we can get those two things, 
and the release of American prisoners, I would say we should withdraw 
our opposition to letting her into the U. N., and then hope that if and’ 
when Russia agreed to some reasonable arms limitation or aerial in- 
spection, that Communist China would follow the Russian lead. 

Whether Russia will agree, God only knows. 

Senator Aiken. It w ‘ould be pretty nearly necessary to have an 
agreement with both; an understanding, anyway, with both countries. 

“Mr. SELIGMAN. Right, but it seems to me it makes it quite impossible 
to have an understanding if you do not recognize in the U. N. that the 
country exists. 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S QUALIFICATIONS FOR UNITED NATIONS ADMISSION 


Senator Arken. Now as I understand it, article 4 of the United 
Nations Charter states that membership in the United Nations is open 
to all other “peace-loving states.” Do you think that Red China has 
qualified as a peace-loving state 

Mr. Serigman. That is a soaps, sir, which I did not go into today 
because of lack of space. I did go into it in this little booklet which 
the chairman was kind enough to ‘mention was coming out, and I think 
that there were two answers to it, sir; one is that there are quite a 
few members of the U. N. who do not strictly qualify as peace-loving 
states. In other words, I think we have let down somewhat the stand- 
ards for admission to the club already. And second, I would say, 
and this is a question of judgment, but I would say that apart from 
the problem of Taiwan and the fear of Nationalist invasion and there- 
fore the desire to attack Taiwan and eliminate it as a threat, I doubt— 
and I base this on the views of people who know far more than I do— 
I doubt that Communist China has any program of military expansion 
at the present time any more than Russia. I think Communist China 
and Russia, both of them, have turned to other methods of attempting 
to expand communism, which we must face, rather than military. 

Senator ArkEN. Apparently this phrase, “peace-loving states” did 
not necessarily apply to all the charter members of the United Na- 
tions, but those who might be brought in afterward and who might - 
peace loving at the time they were voted in as members. We g 
through that with some of our organizations here in the United 
States. 


EFFECT IN ASIA OF UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD COMMUNIST CHINA 


What would be the effect on the other countries of Asia of the rec- 
ognition by the United States of Red China, assuming that proper 
diplomatic levels could be established ? 

Mr. Sevicman. As I have suggested, sir, I think that is in many 
respects the most important question that we are faced with, and I 
think that what we are playing for, is the opinion of the uncommitted 
countries of the world, in this particular part of the world, the un- 
committed countries of Asia. 

Now the most important ones are India and Indonesia. They are 
the big ones. We do not want them to go into the Communist ec: amp. 
Indonesia certainly seems to be teetering in that direction, for a vari- 
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ety of reasons, and I think our object is to do everything we can to 
prevent that. 

Now how do we do it? We have got to adopt policies which are 
going to, as far as we can adopt them safely, make a favorable im- 
pression on those countries, and as I have suggested earlier, what dis- 
turbs me is that our present China policy is working the wrong way 
for us in those countries. It is making them unfriendly to us. It is 
making them fear us. One can say that they are utterly unreason- 
able, that they should not and so forth, but I think all observers agree 
that they do. I can quote if you want me to from various authori- 
ties who have written books on the subject, whose judgment I have 
to rely on, to that effect. Now what we are after is to keep these coun- 
tries uncommitted. I do not think we can get them to join us mili- 
tarily ; I think all we can hope for is that they do not go over to the 
other side. Therefore, I think it would be helpful to us if we change 
our China policy as suggested. 

Senator Arken. Just one more question. 

Mr. Setieman. Yes, sir. 


TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Arxen. If the United States and the people of the United 
States and of most of the countries of the world were permitted to 
trade freely in nonstrategic materials with Red China, what would 
be the effect on world commerce! That is a pretty big question 
to answer, but answer it this way: Do you think Red China would 


have a favorable trade balance ? 

Mr. Serieman. Sir, I hate to show my ignorance. I do not know 
the answer. 

Senator Arken. Neither do I. I would not have asked if I had 
known. 

The Carman. In view of your testimony, I have just one more 
question to ask. 

Mr. SeiigmMan. Yes, sir. 


SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST TODAY AND § YEARS AGO 


The Cuarrman. Last Friday Assistant Secretary of State Robert- 
soh stated before this committee that, and this is a quotation: 

The general picture in the Far Bast today represents a vast improvement over 
that obtaining 8 years ago. 

I take it from your testimony that you do not agree with that 
observation. 

Mr. Serieman. No, sir; I would not agree with you. 

I did not mean to make a contrary statement, because if we go 
back 8 years ago, I think we were almost in the Korean war, and I 
would say that the situation is a vast improvement over what it was 
then. Of course, being a Republican, I probably have a prejudiced 
point of view, but I would say that I think it is an improvement over 
what it was when Eisenhower came in. I thought the question you 
asked earlier was limited to the last year or two, where I think various 
things have happened, like sputnik and other things, that have weak- 
ened our position. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. Seligman. 
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CHANGING METHODS OF EXPANSION FOR SOVIETS AND COMMUNIST CHINESE 


Senator Futsricutr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? It 
grew out of the question of the Senator from Vermont. I had not 
noticed you had said it before, at least so positively, but you seemed 
to say quite definitely that you felt that Russia and China were chang- 
ing or certainly not intending to use force of arms for expansion. 
7 were, I believe you said, turning to other methods. 

r. SELIGMAN. Yes, sir; I did. 

a FutsricHt. Would you mind elaborating just a bit on 
that 

I think that is a very interesting thought. 

Mr. Sexieman. I do not think it a very original thought, sir. I 
can quote from the Secretary of State, who has said it frequently in 
recent speeches. I think, owing to our ee strength, the Rus- 
sians decided that they could not attempt another Korea, and that 
any military venture they would attempt might possibly bring about 
a world war, and that therefore they decided to use other methods of 
spreading Communist doctrine in the uncommitted world, economic, 
political, propaganda, subversion. 


UNITED STATES EMPHASIS UPON MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Senator Funsricut. When one observes the program of this coun- 
try, it does not seem to me that our continued emphasis on the military 
is responsive to that development. 

The expenditures that we make on the military versus the non- 
military in the international field are tremendous. We are going to 
have, and are having, difficulty with such things as the foreign aid 
program. 

As you know, it was cut severely last year. It has already been cut 
before it has even reached the floor in the House. The reciprocal trade 
program is said to be in trouble. We have a very small exchange 
program. I was — mentioning some of the nonmilitary items, in 
contrast to a very large forty-billion-odd dollars arms program which 
is growing. So if what you said is true, and I agree with you it is 
true, it does not seem to me we are responding to that shift in the 
challenge. 

Mr. Setieman. Senator, I think you have put your finger on one 
of the most difficult problems we are faced with. I agree 100 percent 
with your advocacy of foreign aid, foreign trade, and exchange. 

In order to accomplish that, should we weaken our defenses? There 
is the rub. I think that, as I said before, the reason that Russia and 
China have turned from military to nonmilitary methods of expand- 
ing is because of our military strength, and I would fear very much 
that if we weakened our military position they might then revert 
to the other procedure. So I think there is our great difficulty. We 
have two objectives, and are we going to sacrifice either one for the 
other? If we had to, much though I would regret it, I would say 
I would put being in a position of being able to defend ourselves as 
coming first. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Seligman, for your 
willingness to address this committee in connection with our forei 
policy review. We are grateful to you and to General Willoughby 
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for coming today and appreciate the contribution which you have 
made to our understanding of this situation in the Far East. 

On Thursday of this week the committee will hear Hon. William 
M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs. So we will meet again on Thursday in 

ublic session at 10 o’clock in the morning in the committee room, 

—53, of the Capitol. 

The committee now stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a. m. Thursday, May 8, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room F-53, 
United States Capitol, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Green, Fulbright, Mansfield, Wiley, Smith of 
New Jersey, Langer, and Aiken. 

The CHamrman. The meeting will please come to order. This 
morning the Committee on Foreign Relations is meeting to hear 
further testimony in connection with its foreign policy review. 

Today we begin consideration of United States policies in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa. The first witness is the Honorable 
William M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary of State for those countries. 

Mr. Rountree has served in his present position in the Department 
of State from 1956 on. 

Mr. Rountree, we are glad to have you with us today. Please pro- 
ceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. ROUNTREE, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN, AND 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rountree. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to come before you to review United States 
policy with regard to the Near Kast, South Asia, and Africa. In this 
introductory statement I propose, in accordance with your request, 
to summarize the situation in the area, the current state of our rela- 
tions with some of the major entities, and the main problems in and 
prospects for these relations, 

The situation in such a large and diverse area does not lend itself 
easily to generalization. Nevertheless, despite the diversity of gov- 
ernment forms, political development, languages, races, religions, and 
geography, it 1s possible to point out broad underlying factors that 
determine to a great extent the nature and conduct of our foreign 
relations in the Near East, South Asia, and Afric: 


FORCES OF NATIONALISM IN AREA 


iroughout this region there are strong forces of impatient an 
Tl hout this region th trong fo f impatient and 


emotional nationalism, often constructive “and forward- ooking but 
sometimes tending to extremism and political instability. Particularly 
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since World War II the awakened national consciousness of the area 
has been accompanied by a steadily growing demand among the 
peoples, whose standard of living ranges from low to extremely low, 
for improvement in their status. Their governments, which vary in 
both strength and experience, are striving, frequently with inadequate 
institutions and insufficiently organized and trained manpower, to 
cope with demands for economic improvement. 

Some of the countries have valuable natural resources and rela- 
tively minor economic obstacles to overcome, but others, less well en- 
dowed by nature, face extremely difficult economic problems that have 
existed for generations. They know also that a failure to show sig- 
nificant economic progress may lead to the overthrow of existing 
institutions in favor of others promising quicker results, however 
speciously, and at whatever costs in freedom. 


INTRA-AREA DISPUTES CREATING OPPORTUNITIES FOR COMMUNISM 


To complicate this situation there are several critical intra-area 
disputes which not only have caused dangerous tension among the 
parties concerned but also have created opportunities for interna- 
tional communism to exploit by offering arms and economic assistance 
on a selective basis. The Communists have so far failed to make a 
satellite of any country of this area. Nevertheless, through their de- 
ceptions they have succeeded in exploiting the mistaken belief of some 
of these countries that they can deal closely with the Soviet Union 
without risking subversion and ultimate loss of independence. 

The Soviets have also attempted to misuse the neutralist position 
of some of these countries to achieve their own imperalist aims and 
to discredit the West. 

The cynical nature of these Soviet tactics was well exemplified by 
the Soviet performance in connection with the artificial Syrian 
“crisis” last year, and in the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Confer- 
ence in Cairo last December. 

The Soviets have an initial advantage in dealing with some coun- 
tries because of suspicions arising from past association with the West, 
because some leaders feel their critical national problems require that 
they accept help from any source, and because of their unfamiliarity 
with the methods of the Soviet Union and its international per- 
formance. Playing upon these factors the Soviets have hypocritically 
refrained from joining in efforts to find constructive solutions to 
disputes and instead have attempted to play upon the fears and 
aspirations of one side or the other. 


MOVES TOWARD ARAB UNITY 


In a brief review it is impossible to provide details about the situa- 
tion in each of the countries of the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa. I would therefore like to underline some of the more signi- 
ficant recent events. . 

There have been major new moves toward the realization of Arab 
unity as evidenced in the establishment early this year of the United 
Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria and the pending formation of the 
Arab Union composed of Jordan and Iraq. 
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Subsequently the Yemen joined a loose federation with the United 
Arab Republic under the designation of the United Arab States. 


UNEASY PEACB BETWEEN ARAB STATES AND ISRAEL 


The maintenance of the uneasy peace between the Arab States and 
Israel is assisted by the continued presence of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in Gaza and Sinai, and of United Nations ob- 
servers elsewhere in the area. A permanent solution to the lament- 
able problem of more than 900,000 unfortunate Palestine refugees 
has not yet been found, despite our persistent efforts. 


BAGHDAD PACT 


Our efforts to promote the collective security of the Middle Kast 
have continued. In January of this year the Ankara meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact allies was marked by the participation of Secretary 
Dulles. This strategic alliance of nations continues to show determi- 
nation to stand resolute against the threats of international com- 
munism and to cooperate in the pursuit of regional peace and progress. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Our relations with the government of the United Arab Republic 
have posed special problems for us. We would like to see established 
a basis from which more normal relations could develop. 

A few days ago agreement was reached by the United Arab Re- 
public and the Suez Canal Co. to settle the company’s compensation 
claims. This by no means settles all of the problems arising from 
the Suez Canal nationalization, but it is a promising development. 

In line with our previous statements, we promptly released Egyp- 
tian assets that had been frozen in the United States as a result of 
the canal controversy. 


EMERGENCE OF INDEPENDENT STATES IN AFRICA 


In the past 2 years 4 African states, Ghana, Morocco, the Sudan, 
and Tunisia, have joined the older independent African states, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, and the Union of South Africa and of 
course, Egypt. 

The emergence of these independent states in Africa has been 
largely marked by moderation and understanding. It is to their 
great credit that the leaders and peoples of the new Africa are show- 
ing an objective awareness of the mutual advantages involved in some 
form of continued collaboration with Europe. 

Admittedly the continuation of the Algerian conflict and the feel- 
ings of the north African peoples about it present a great and serious 
obstacle to the achievement of such collaboration. 


CONFERENCE OF AFRICAN STATES AT ACCRA 


The conference of African states at Accra last month was a good 
example of a healthy trend in Africa toward the establishment of 
cooperative regional ties. 
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Indigenously inspired and organized, the Accra conference as a 
display of authoritative and, on the whole, responsible African na- 
tionalism contrasted sharply with the Soviet and Communist Chi- 
nese attempts to control the Cairo-held Afro-Asian Solidarity Con- 
ference for propaganda purposes. You will recall that virtually all 
African governments refrained from official representation at the 
latter meeting. : 

Their decision was proved correct by the obvious and abortive ef.- 
forts made by the Soviet and Communist Chinese outsiders in the 
Cairo meeting to foist a non-African initiative and non-African in- 
terests on African governments. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF AREA 


Mr. Chairman, I would like now to summarize for you the state of 
our relations with the countries of this area. You are aware that 
the area contains major sources of important materials such as oil 
which are essential to us or to other nations of the free world. 

Portions of this area also include strategic connections and historic 
crossroads that are not only involved in trade and transportation 
with the rest of the world but at the same time offer invasion paths 
for would-be aggressors. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES IN AREA 


We and other free nations have well-established trade relations 
based upon mutual advantage with many of these countries. As the 
new nations of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa succeed in 
developing their economies, the possibilities of mutually beneficial 
trade will increase. We have long realized that because of our inter- 
dependence with the rest of the world it is very much in our interest 
to help the peoples of this area to achieve their aspirations for security 
and well-being. 

In recognition of those interests we have made it the principal ob- 
jective of our foreign policy in this part of the world to help the 
countries to maintain their political independence and territorial 
integrity against aggressors. We have sought also to help them 
achieve the progressive realization of their national aspirations by 
truly democratic and peaceful means. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES USED IN PURSUING FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES 


In pursuing these objectives we have used a number of instrumen- 
talities. For example, the economic and military assistance aspects 
of the mutual security program and the new Development Loan Fund 
have been of primary importance for the achievement of our economic 
and military objectives throughout this area. 

The information and cultural activities of the United States In- 
formation Agency have helped us to present a true picture of the 
United States and its aims and to counteract Soviet lies and distortions. 

The efforts of private Americans in missionary and philanthropic 
endeavors are also important in reflecting the broad cultural and 
humanitarian outlook of the American people. Hospitals, schools, 
and universities demonstrate the contribution which has been made 
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and which is still being made in this way. I cite particularly the 
American University of Beirut as a great center of learning. 


MIDDLE EAST DOCTRINE 


To deal with specific situations, such as the threat of aggression 
in the Middle East by states under the control of international com- 
munism, we have had such tools as the so-called Middle East doctrine. 
This doctrine continues to be an important element in United States 
policy in the Middle East. : 

The joint resolution embodying the doctrine forcefully expresses 
our policy of assisting those states of the area desiring such assistance 
to maintain their independence and integrity against aggressors and 
to develop their economies. It is thus intended to promote peace 
and stability. 

By proclaiming the intention of the United States to assist Middle 
Eastern nations to maintain their independence against the threat 
of international communism, we believe that the resolution leaves no 
possibility of miscalculation in the minds of potential Communist or 
Communist-controlled aggressors as to the results of aggressive action 
on their part. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH AFRICA 


United States relations with the new nations of Africa are uni- 
formly warm and friendly. We are proud that the nations of Africa 
today look to us for support for their legitimate political, economic, 
and social aspirations. 

They are today for the most part governed by moderate regimes, 
dedicated to the maintenance of their independence, but those re- 
gimes must be able to demonstrate to their peoples, in concrete and 
understandable terms, the advantages of cooperation with the West 
and of middle-of-the-road approaches to the solution of their current 
pressing problems. 

Without seeking to displace anyone in Africa, but recognizing the 
necessity for encouraging the prowestern orientation of the peoples 
of that continent, we have developed important economic, technical, 
and military aid agreements with several African countries. In Libya, 
Liberia, and Ethiopia, for example, after some years of operation 
these programs are now showing solid achievements in terms of better 
agricultural methods, better health, better education, and more op- 
portunities for increased industrialization. 

A United States technical assistance program dealing with agri- 
cultural and community development has just been started in the 
new state of Ghana. Programs are getting underway also in Morocco 
and Tunisia. In this vital north African area, these programs are 
helping to build stability, although the pall of the Algerian problem 
increasingly overshadows future prospects and underlines the im- 
portance of a peaceful, democratic, and just solution. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH MIDDLE EAST 


Our longstanding close and friendly relations with our NATO 
allies, Greece and Turkey, continue. Next month we are expecting a 
21436—58—pt. 2-8 
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visit from an old friend of the United States, the Shah of Iran. With 
most of the other Middle Eastern states we enjoy basically good rela- 
tions today even though there are some serious disagreements about 
specific issues. 

In the case of the United Arab Republic there has recently seemed 
to be some improvement in atmosphere. With Saudi Arabia we con- 
tinue as in the past to maintain the special relations that began to 
develop toward the close of the Second World War. We have been 
happy to extend assistance to Lebanon where there has been a highly 
successful endeavor of people of different faiths and creeds to live 
and work together. With both economic and military assistance we 
are continuing to help the state of Jordan in maintaining its coura- 
geous and successful stand against Soviet imperialism and other 
foreign subversion. 

Weare providing technical assistance to Iraq which is making great 
progress in responding to the needs and wishes of its people through 
an enlightened development program. Iraq is also cooperating ac- 
tively in the Baghdad Pact. We have encouraged Iraq in the main- 
tenance of this attitude through, among other measures, provision of 
military assistance. 

On Noverz:ber 29, 1956, we reaffirmed our support of the collective 
efforts of the Baghdad Pact nations to maintain their independence 
and stated that we would view with the utmost gravity a threat to 
their territorial integrity or political independence. 

Although several of the states of this region have chosen not to join 
actively with us in building up regional collective security, we have 
noted encouraging signs of a growing realization of what constitutes 
true neutralism and of what wholesale Soviet offers of assistance are 
really worth in the long run. 

The committee will recall that, with respect to the participation 
of nations in the area in collective security arrangements, Greece and 
Turkey are members of NATO; Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan 
are members of the Baghdad Pact; and Pakistan is a member of 
SEATO. 

Israel has just celebrated the 10th anniversary of its independence. 
United States assistance has played its role in fostering the economic 
and human development of that country. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH SOUTH ASIA 


Our friendly relations with India and Pakistan and the other South 
Asian states have been strengthened by an increased mutual under- 
standing of each other’s objectives. With Nepal our relations have 
been consistently friendly. We maintain amicable relations with 
Afghanistan, and we are looking forward in June to the visit of 
Prime Minister Daud. 

Although Ceylon follows a nonalinement policy in foreign affairs, 
United States-Ceylonese relations have been cordial, a cordiality which 
was augmented by an American aid program including expeditious 
American relief assistance during a flood disaster last January. 
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THE SPECTRUM OF OUR RELATIONS WITH THE NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA AND 
AFRICA 


In summing up the state of our relations with this large area, I 
would offer you the analogy of a spectrum. : 

At one end are our very friendly relationships with those close 
allies associated with us in mutual security arrangements. At the 
other end through various gradations are those few countries that 
still misconstrue our motives. 

It is, of course, not a full spectrum—far from it—for there are no 
Soviet satellites. Although today there is probably considerably less 
danger of the satellization of any of the Middle Eastern states than 
there seemed to be several months ago, we realize that there is room 
for considerable improvement of our relations with some of those 
states. Important also, there is considerable room for improvement 
in the relations among the states themselves. 

Much of what I would tell you about the problems and prospects 
of our relations with the Near East, South Asia, and Africa has been 
implied in what I have already said in summarizing the situation in 
the area and the state of our relations. 


UNITED STATES ROLE IN INTRA-AREA DISPUTES 


I have referred to the fact that there are several major intra-area 
disputes. ‘These disputes cause many collateral problems and seri- 
ously aggravate the sense of insecurity among our friends in the area. 
For the most part we are not ourselves directly involved as a party 
to these disputes; but in the world of today the United States as a 
leader of the free nations cannot escape playing a role in matters of 
this kind. It is our policy to deal with all the states of the area on 
a basis of equality, impartiality, and respect. This policy is some- 
times misunderstood by some of our friends who desire our unquali- 
fied support for their point of view. 

Thus the Algerian question poses may serious problems for us be- 
cause it has arrayed France and many of our friends in the area on 
opposite sides. The principal parties to the festering Cyprus dispute 
are, apart from the Cypriots themselves, our good friends: Greece, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom. The Arab-Israeli tension has 
clouded almost every issue in the Near East and has given rise to much 
bitterness and misunderstanding. British disagreements with Saudi 
Arabia over the Buraimi Oasis and with Yemen over the Aden 
frontier have posed problems in our own relations. 

The unresolved Kashmir question seriously hampers the ameliora- 
tion of relations between our Pakistani and Indian friends. 

The great rivers and waterways of this region are also the focus 
of disputes. There are several outstanding differences on the Gulf 
of Aqaba as well as on the division of the waters of the Nile, the Jor- 
dan, the Indus, and the Helmand Rivers. 

These disputes are bad enough in themselves, but they also cause 
us harm because our friends in ardently pursuing, understandably, 
their individual interests sometimes fail to understand our impartial- 
ity. I have already described how the Communists use some of these 
disputes to try to discredit us and to achieve propaganda advantages 
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for themselves at the expense of progress toward just and peaceful 
solutions. 












FUNDAMENTAL 






CONSIDERATIONS UNDERLYING 
IN THE AREA 


UNITED STATES POLICIES 





We have no quick or easy solutions to the many problems that face 
us. In the last analysis the answers must come—but I trust with our 
full cooperation «nd encouragement—from the area itself. In better- 
ing the prospects for our relations in this area, it is in our interest 
to keep in mind four fundamental considerations : 

First, to support the development of strong and independent 
nations able and willing to resist the subversive efforts of inter- 
national communism ; 

Second, to contribute, if requested by the nations of the area, 
to their security, recognizing that in a broad sense their security 
is our security ; 

Third, to assist and encourage the countries of the area to 
resolve their disputes in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations; 

Fourth, to contribute to the economic progress and development 
of the nations of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 

In following these objectives our relations will probably still have 
their ups and downs. But I believe that the fulfillment of the national 
interests of the United States will flow naturally from the pursuit 
and realization of these objectives. Through them our foreign rela- 
tions in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa will be on a basis of 
understanding and mutual respect. The resources of this area will 
continue to be available to the other members of the free world on 
conditions advantageous to both the producing and consuming 
countries. 

Vital transportation and communications facilities will continue 
to be available to us. Doors will be open to cultural exchanges, to 
commercial intercourse, and to increased diplomatic cooperation. 

The pursuit of these objectives will thus enhance the peace and 
stability of the whole world. 








































UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 











The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for a comprehensive survey. 
I have no doubt you will be asked a good many questions before this 
meeting is over, and I will ask one or two in which I am personally 
interested. 

In a speech I made on April 2, I said: 

It seems to me that we should now proceed on the premise that it is im- 
portant for the United Arab Republic to become a viable state, both desirous 
and capable of withstanding Soviet penetration. If it is to become such a state, 
then it will need an alternative to Soviet aid. As a result of careful comparison 
and elimination it seems that the United States will have to supply that 
alternative. 

I wonder if you will comment on my observation ? 

Mr. Rountree. I will be pleased to, Mr. Chairman. Certainly it 
is our hope that the United Arab Republic, as well as the other states 
in the Middle East area, will become completely viable and progress 
economically. 
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We believe that improvement in the economic situation among all 
these states is really vital to the achievement of the objective of peace 
and stability in the area, and certainly in the relations of the United 
States with the countries of the area we have demonstrated our own 
desire to be helpful in the achievement of this goal. 

As I mentioned in my opening remarks, relations between the 
United States and the United Arab Republic have in the recent past 
not been all that we would like them to have been, but there has more 
recently been some improvement. 

One of the indications of that improvement has been the conclusion 
of the agreement between the Government of the United Arab Re- 
public and the Suez Canal Co. for the settlement of the compensation 
question with respect to the seizure of the Suez Canal. 

Following that, the United States released certain Egyptian Gov- 
ernment funds that had been frozen in this country. There have 
been other measures progressively to decrease the difficulties which 
exist between the two countries, such as the easing of restrictions which 
had been imposed upon shipments of certain quasi-military goods to 
the United Arab Republic. We hope that this trend will continue. 

We hope that there can be established a basis, which we seek, for 
an improved relationship, in which the United States can make greater 
contributions to the objectives which you wisely mentioned in your 
speech, and which are to be sought in that part of the world. 

The Cuamman. Is the United States active in instituting negoti- 
ations leading to that end ? 

Mr. Rountree. I would not say, sir, that there are active negotia- 


tions, but there have been certain steps recently taken which I hope 
will be constructive to that end. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you mean to say that there are no negotiations 
because they are not inspired bilaterally? Is the United States urging 
any specific means of attaining those ends ? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes, sir; the United States is urging steps Ne the 


United Arab Republic which would lead to a situation in which the 
relationships between our two countries can be more mutually ad- 
vantageous. 

The CHarrMan. Can you cite any specific instance? 

Mr. Rountree. I would say the discussions in this connection are 
of a general character. 


REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL OF ASWAN DAM OFFER 


The CHarmman. In that same speech that I made on April 2, I said 
the following: 
Sometimes—as in making the Aswan Dam offer—we acted as though we did 


want to get along with * * * [Nasser] and sometimes—as in withdrawing 
that offer—we acted as though we did not want to. 


I further pointed out that until we decide that basic question— 
it is idle to debate whether we can get along with him if we do want to. 

Has the State Department decided that basic question ? 

Mr. Rountree. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address myself to 
this more as a question of principle rather than of personalities. 


I do not think it is a question so much of wanting to get along with 
Nasser or not. 
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The Cuamman. You know what it means. It sums it up. 

Mr. Rounrren. With respect to the general principle, I think there 
erhaps continues to be substantial misunderstanding of the reasons 
or the withdrawal by the United States of the Aswan Dam offer. 

It is true, as your statement implied, that the purpose of the United 
States offer with respect to the Aswan Dam was to encourage and 
participate in the development of an economic program of great 
magnitude and of considerable importance in the creation of an 
economically viable state. 

We felt that this was a constructive plan and one which could suc- 
ceed, notwithstanding the magnitude of the program, if there were 
the proper attitude and proper approach on the part of those con- 
cerned. 

Now the withdrawal of this offer was not because of our desire to 
antagonize anyone or to punish anyone or to impose a penalty. 

The withdrawal was motivated by the fact that the circumstances 
had changed since we had evaluated the situation and decided that 
a mga economically feasible to make the offer and proceed with the 

an. 

: Among the considerations involved was the fact that large amounts 
of Egyptian revenues had been committed to nondevelopment oom 
poses, that is, the procurement of substantial quantities of arms which 
went to the magnitude of many tens of millions of dollars. The re- 
sources of Egypt which were counted upon to defray the cost of the 
development program in the years to come could then be expected 
to be diverted in large measure to the payment of loans for the pro- 
curement of these arms. 


There were other considerations involved, practical considerations, 
such as the general deterioration of Egyptian-American relations 
resulting from strong attacks against the West, against friends of 
the United States and against the United States itself over the Egyp- 
tian propaganda «»pparatus. 

Indeed, you will recall it was at that time when Egypt recognized 
Red China which caused a great deal of concern in this country. 


UNITED STATES DESIRE FOR CONSTRUCTIVE RELATIONS WITH EGYPT 


But the decision by the United States to withdraw the Aswan Daim 
offer was not made in terms of, as I said, punishment, but it was made 
entirely because the situation itself had changed and it was no longer 
feasible for us to proceed. 

The view that we should not proceed was shared by a good many 
people in responsible positions in the Congress. I think there was one 
congressional committee which recommended strongly against pro- 
ceeding with the Aswan Dam at the time because of the circumstances 
then existing. 

The desire of the United States to have in existence a basis for con- 
structive relations with Egypt, now the United Arab Republic, con- 
tinues today as it was at the time we manifested that interest in suc’: 
ways as offering aid for the Aswan Dam. 

We seek an improvement in this situation. We hope that that im- 
provement will come. But until it comes, of course the kind of co- 
operative efforts we had in mind at the time we made the Aswan Dam 
offer will have to be postponed. 
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BXPLANATION MADE TO NASSER OF WITHDRAWAL OF ASWAN DAM OFFER 


The CuHamman. Was this explanation made to Nasser at the time? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes, sir. 

I think the reason for the withdrawal by the United States of the 
Aswan Dam offer has been made clear to President Nasser. It is true 
also that the motivation of the United States and the circumstances 
surrounding the withdrawal of the offer have been very widely mis- 
interpreted both in this country and abroad, particularly misunder- 
stood in Egypt. 

The Cuarrman. What effort has been made to counteract that mis- 
representation ? 

r. Rountree. Continuous efforts, sir, have been made. We have 
made a good many public statements on the subject and we have made 
our position clear through diplomatic channels. 

The Cuarrman. And they have been made to Nasser? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes; I think it is correct to say that our position 
in this regard has been expressed to Mr. Nasser on several occasions. 

The Cuatrman. Could you give me instances of that? 

Mr. Rountree. At the moment I cannot cite precise instances, but 
T can say this is a matter that has been discussed on several occasions 
by the American Ambassador to Cairo. 

The CuHarrman. Could you look up the instances and furnish us 
with a list of them? We would be much obliged. 

Mr. Rountree. I will be pleased to. 

(The State Department subsequently submitted the following in- 
formation for the record :) 

The reasons for withdrawal of our offer to participate in the Aswan Dam 
project were made known to the Egyptian Government in detail when Secretary 
Dulles discussed the question with the Egyptian Ambassador on July 19, 1956. 
On the same day the Department’s official press release, which received wide 
publicity in the Middle Bast, stated the reasons for withdrawal of our offer. 
On July 25, 1956, an instruction was sent to our Embassy in Cairo suggesting 


that all factors which entered into the decision should be brought to the atten- 
tion of Egyptian authorities in any discussion of the matter with them. 


The CHarrmMan. I am afraid I must leave to attend another meet- 
ing. I will ask Senator Fulbright to take the chair. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ASWAN DAM NEGOTIATIONS TO EGYPT’S ARMS AGREEMENT 
WITH SOVIET UNION 


Senator Futsricut (presiding). Mr. Secretary, I suppose we are 
to be reassured by your optimism about developments in this area. 
I suppose we are to presume that many of the newspapers are misin- 
formed. They do not seem to share your views on how well we are 
— along out there. They create a much darker picture than 
you do. 

With regard to the Aswan Dam, did I understand you to say that the 
principal reason, or one of the principal reasons, for the cancellation 
was the commitment of additional or large Egyptian resources to 
Russia for arms? { 

Mr. Rountresg. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricnut. When did that commitment take place? 

Mr. Rountrep. The procurement of Soviet bloc arms by Egypt 
began I believe in the latter part of 1955. 
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I am not certain of that date, but it became clear after the discus- 
sions of the Aswan Dam had commenced that the arrangements for 
the procurement of Soviet bloc arms were considerably greater than 
first had been expected, and they represented a continuing procure- 
ment process which was not known at the time the United States, 
United Kingdom, and International Bank proposals were put 
forward. 

Senator Fursrient. I do not think I want to pursue this matter. 
It has been developed, but just for the record, I would like to suggest, 
at least, that the agreement for arms that took place was made known 
in August, and that our offer to assist in the following fall was really 
one of the responses to the fact that this agreement had been made, 
and that it was quite clear at the time the offer was made, which 
was about December 1955, that Egypt had made this commitment. 

There had been no new development, between that time and the 
date in July when the withdrawal of the offer took place, which 
changed that very materially. 

There may have been some slight degree of change. It may have 
been a little larger than they anticipated, but it is quite clear that the 
offer was to a great extent motivated by the fact that these agreements 
had been made injecting Russia and her satellites into the Middle 
East for the first time. 

It was a very serious matter, was it not? 

Mr. Rounrrer. I think, sir, the degree of the impact upon the 
Egyptian economy did not become clear until the time I indicated, 
although the fact of the arms order was known. 

Senator Futsrient. It may be that the State Department did not 


know it before that but it was generally believed to be quite sub- 
stantial. It was widely heralded in all of the newspapers, and this 
agreement to take arms into the Middle East was considered to be a 


very serious matter. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE'S OPPOSITION TO ASWAN DAM PROPOSAL 


As for the opposition of the congressional committee, it was not 
based upon the rane or political implications. It was primarily 
motivated, as I recall it, by representatives from cotton-growing 
States who thought the Aswan Dam would aid in the production of 
cotton, which of course it would. But it had not occurred to me that 
it is a proper policy of the State Department to bend with every sug- 
gestion of local interest, although I am from a cotton State and I could 
well take that position. 

If you are going to follow that policy, you will certainly have no 
reciprocal trade program. I understand that program is in some difli- 
culty already. Those local interests, it seems to me, should not. be 
controlling on the State Department, however controlling they may 
be for individual representatives of a particular industry or area. 

Mr. Rounrrer. I can assure you, Senator, that though this was 
mentioned, it did not apply as a controlling factor. 

Senator Fursrienr. It was mentioned as one of the two principal 
reasons. 
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AID TO AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN BEIRUT AND OTHER SCHOOLS OVERSEAS 


In your statement, you cited in particular the American University 
of Beirut as being a great center of learning, as if that is a matter 
of great importance. What is the Department proposing by way of 
assistance to the American University of Beirut ¢ 

Mr. Rountree. The American University in Beirut, as you know, 
is a private institution. 

Senator Fu.sricur. Oh, yes, but what are you doing about it? 

Mr. Rountree. United States governmental funds in the form of 
financial payments to the university consist of the contribution by 
the United States of something less than $2 million this current year 
in tuition fees to the university, which is being used extensively in 
the training of technicians under our technical assistance programs 
throughout the Near Eastern area. We have sent many young men 
from countries in which we have aid programs in that part of the 
world over to Beirut for training. That cannot be regarded as aid, 
of course, but represents compensation for services rendered. 

To my knowledge there has been no governmental aid as such to the 
American University in Beirut. 

Senator Futsricut. According to my information there are no di- 
rect grants. I am not sure that there ought to be direct grants, but 
I wanted to put that fact on the record. 

You think this is an important activity ? 

Mr. Rountree. I think it is an extremely important activity and 
one deserving great support. 

Senator FuLsricnr. hea not it alone, but also the other similar 
institutions such as Roberts College ? 

Mr. Rountree. Such as Roberts College, American University in 
Cairo, the American schools in Greece and elsewhere. 


QUESTION OF INCREASED ASSISTANCE TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Senator Fursrient. Do you think that this committee and the 
Congress would be warranted if we can agree upon mutually accept- 
able means of increasing the assistance for this type of activity, such 
as an increase in scholarships? 

Mr. Rountree. I think, sir, that this is a very important program, 
and I would warmly welcome any encouragement that can be given 
along those lines. 

Senator Fursricur. Would the State Department support any- 
thing in that direction ? 

I do not mean to commit you to anything, but I mean some reason- 
able proposal. 

Mr. Rountree. It depends, of course, on the precise proposal. 

Senator Futsrient. That is right. 

Mr. Rountrer. But for example we have asked this year, as you may 
know, for the elimination of last year’s appropriation limitation on 
capital grants under the mutual security program. 

That is one possibility which I think has presented itself for Amer- 
ican governmental assistance to universities abroad. 

Senator Futsricut. You have asked the House to eliminate that? 

Mr. Rounrrer. Yes. 
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Senator Fu.sriecut. Or not to reinsert that? 

Mr. Rountres. Not to reinsert that provision. 

Now the amount of money involved is relatively small. I believe 
the figure is $10 million as a global total, and in terms of the require- 
ments of universities throughout the world, that is indeed a nominal 
figure, but every bit helps, and I should think that to the extent that 
we can make contributions to American schools in the Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African area, we would warmly welcome it. 


CONSTITUTING A CITIZENS’ BOARD TO SURVEY DISTRIBUTION OF AID TO 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Senator Fuusrieut. I would like to suggest for the Department’s 
consideration that perhaps an impartial sed of leading citizens 
could be constituted to survey the distribution of any funds that might 
be available for this purpose in order to avoid the difficulty the De- 
partment would have in selecting this or that institution and in 
distributing the funds, I would suggest that it be done by people in 
the field—that is, educators and people of that character—who could 
weigh the proper claims of these various institutions. 

at proposal has been suggested to me. I did not originate that 
idea, but it has been suggested by some people working in this field. 

It would also avoid regarding this activity as strictly a govern- 
mental operation. I thought something like that might be developed 
if the Department could give some thought to it and give us the benefit 
of their suggestions. 

Mr. Rounrree. I am sure the Department would be very pleased to 
do so, Senator. 

Speaking personally, I think it has a great deal of merit. If gov- 
ernmental money does become available for assistance directly to the 
universities, we will have a great problem in making the decisions 
as to which universities should receive those funds. 

Senator Fursricut. If you could delegate that to someone in whom 
everyone has confidence, it might help everybody concerned. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF RUSSIANS 


Are you familiar with the recent speech by Mr. Allen Dulles, the 
head of the CIA, which he gave at the chamber of commerce about 
2 weeks ago? 

Mr. Rounrrree. I have seen press reports of several speeches he has 
made, Senator. 

I am not sure that I recall the particular one that you have in mind. 

Senator Futsrient. One of the principal aoe he made—and he 


emphasized this in detail—was the industrial and economic progress 
made by the Russians. He suggests that the Russians may be well 
along in the process of shifting their attack upon the West and the 
uncommitted countries from military, or even threats of military, to 
economic penetration, and political subversion. I thought he made 
an extremely persuasive case. In fact, I think there are many evi- 
dences of it, and I think that we have been slow to respond to it. 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


You mentioned the Middle East doctrine here. If a military threat 
were involved, you could be entitled to take considerable comfort in 
that doctrine. But if the threat is not military, that doctrine is not 
"y significant. 

wonder what the Department’s thinking is with regard to this 
er basic analysis of what the Russians are likely to do in the 
uture. 

Do you have any thoughts about that? 

Mr. Rountree. I will say this: First, regarding the Middle East 
doctrine, I mentioned it in the context of the security aspects. You 
will recall that the doctrine itself relates also to contributions to the 
economic development and stability of the countries of the area. It 
was not confined to purely military threats. 

Secondly, only one aspect of our policy is that set forth in the 
Middle East doctrine itself. The concept of United States contri- 
butions to the development of, and economic stability of, the area is 
present in our relations with almost every country in my area of pri- 
mary interest. 

I believe that most of the countries in the area realize the dangers 
involved in Soviet economic penetration. 

Most wish to develop themselves economically and establish a 
broader basis for ied beneficial trade with the free world, with- 
out subjecting themselves to the Soviet danger. 

But to an increasing extent the Soviet economic penetration is being 
felt in this area. 

Aid programs which they have offered on a selective basis have 
been impressive in India, in Afghanistan, in Egypt, in Syria, and in 
the Yemen. They have made offers of economic aid in other countries, 
a few of which have been accepted. But there is, as you have indi- 
cated, a growing manifestation of this new Soviet policy of economic 
penetration. 

It is naturally one that gives us great concern. 

Senator Fursricut. Is there anyone in the State Department who 
analyzes exactly what the Russians are doing in each country and 
how it is affecting its economy, as well as its political organizations? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes, sir; I think that there is no part of the world 
in connection with which such studies are not being made by the 
Department. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SOVIET EBCONOMIC AID TO SOVIET POLITICAL PENETRATION 


Senator Fursricut. It has often occurred to me that, rather than 
object to Russian economic assistance, we ought to encourage it. 

f it is successful it would tend to strengthen the economy, if it is 
not attached to political commitments. Is it possible that those two 
things could be disassociated, if we also engaged in economic assist- 
ance in the same country? Take Egypt, for example. Is it in your 
view compatible with our assistance that the Russians also give the 
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same kind of economic assistance if their assistance would not result in 
the subversion of Egypt ? 

Mr. Rountres. I believe the answer to the question would depend 
very largely upon the determination of the country itself and upon 
the knowledge of the country and its leaders of the Soviet tactics and 
the ultimate objective of their economic operations in that country. 

Soviet aid to India has not been accompanied by an effective political 
penetration in India to the extent that some might have feared some- 
time ago. 

In India we do have a case of a country to which there is both sub- 
stantial American and Soviet assistance, but I think it depends very 
largely on the situation in any given country. 

Senator Fuisrieut. I was wondering if you had made an analysis, 
country by country, of this aspect of it. 

I think it would be interesting if the committee could see any such 
reports or analyses that may have been made. It has always bothered 
me that we, on the one hand, wish to strengthen the economy of a 
particular country, but we seem to object to anyone doing it but our- 
selves. Yet, at the same time, we have trouble getting any money 
here to doit. It is a very frustrating experience. 

Mr. Rounrres. The objective of wishing to see the economy of a 
country strengthened of course is only one part of it. The other 
part of it is wishing to see the country maintain its political inde- 
pendence. 

Senator Fursricut. That is right. 

That is what I meant—the objective is to get both. 

Mr. Rountree. And it is very difficult in most instances to see 


compatibility of the two aspects in the context of Soviet aid. 


SOVIET UNION’S ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Senator Fursrient (presiding). Mr. Wiley, do you have any 
questions ¢ 

Senator Witxy. Yes; I havea few questions I want to ask. 

In your statement you make it pretty clear that at the present time 
none of these countries in the Middle East can be classified as a satel- 
lite of the Kremlin; is that correct? 

Mr. Rountree. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wizey. I presume you also would say that the Kremlin is 
pursuing its course to make some of them satellites ¢ 

Mr. Rountree. I would say that is certainly the objective, the ulti- 
mate objective, of the Soviet Union. 

Senator Wirey. And that it is using every means, including eco- 
nomic and political and psychological, to bring about a taking over 
of the Middle East. Is that right? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. Therefore, our policy is, as far as possible, as it 
has been all along, to see that the Kremlin does not get possession of 
the oil or possession of the passageway to Africa over the land route. 
That is our policy, is it not? 

Mr. Rountrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. And in order to do that, we are attempting by 
diplomacy and economic means to more or less stabilize the situation 
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so that those nations do not become Soviet satellites and so that the 
land route does not come into the hands of the Kremlin. 
Mr. Rountrer. Yes, sir. 


NASSER’S VISIT TO RUSSIA 


Senator Wirry. How do you appraise the visit Nasser is now 
making in Russia ? 

Mr. Rounrrer. We have very little basis for appraisal beyond the 
public reports of his visit coming from Moscow. 

We know of no new agr eements that have been undertaken there, 
and I think it would be premature for me to endeavor to appraise it 
at this point. 


DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM SUEZ CANAL PROBLEMS 


Senator Witey. Do you think the Suez situation has cleared up 
now? Do you think the agreement will be effective ? 

Mr. Rountrer. We are encouraged to believe that the specific ques- 
tion of the compensation to the Suez Canal Co. has been substantially 
solved. 

There are, however, many other aspects of the difficulties arising 
over the Suez problem which have yet to be resolved ; for example, the 
settlement of claims and counterclaims as between the United King- 
dom and Egypt and as between France and Egypt. Discussions in 
that regard I understand are going on. 

Senator WiLEy. Why did we turn back the Egyptian funds which 
had been blocked here, if no more progress than that had been 
achieved ? 

I thought from a newspaper account I saw that an overall adjust- 
ment between all the parties concerned had been reached. 

Now you say only one of the difficulties has been resolved. 

Mr. Rounrrer. The only agreement that has been concluded is 
between the Egyptian Government, now the United Arab Republic, 
and the Suez Canal Co. 

The other problems that I mentioned are problems arising from the 
military operations in the Suez area, the seizure of British and French 
properties, the freezing of Egyptian assets in the United Kingdom 
and France, and so forth. 

These governmental negotiations have not been concluded. Now I 
mentioned that we had unfrozen the funds that were held in this 
country belonging to the Government of Egypt. Those funds you will 
recall, Senator, were frozen shortly after the seizure of the Suez 

Canal by the Egyptian Government, and the reason for freezing 
aon was to safeguard interests of American shippers who might be 
placed in double jeopardy as a result of claims by the Suez ‘Canal 
Co. to ownership of tolls for passage through the canal which the 
Egyptian Government collected. 

We have made clear that whenever there was an agreement or sub- 
stantial progress toward an agreement as between the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the Suez Co. shareholders on the other, 
with respect to compensation, the reason for having frozen the funds 
having been removed, the funds would be then ‘deblocked. 

That deblocking has taken place. 
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KING SAUD AND HIS BROTHER 


Senator Witey. What has happened to King Saud? 

He used to be quite a chap over there. 

; “om Rountree. He still is quite a chap, and a very important Arab: 
eader. 

Senator Wizzy. Does his brother run the show? 

Mr. Rountrer. His brother is the prime minister and foreign 
minister. These are positions which he has held for many years, since 
King Saud came to the throne. 

His brother you will recall was very ill. He was in this country 
and underwent surgery and has more or less recently returned to 
Saudi Arabia. He has resumed now, following his recovery, his 
official responsibilities. It is our understanding that these responsi- 
bilities now are perhaps more extensive than they were before. 

The King has asked him to assume a greater responsibility for 
governmental affairs, which he is discharging at the present time. 


NASSER’S VISIT TO RUSSIA 


Senator Wizxy. You do not want to inject your attitude as to what 
was the real purpose of Nasser’s visit to Russia ¢ 

Mr. Rountree. I understand that this has been an invitation of 
long standing, and that President Nasser is paying substantially a 
courtesy visit to the Soviet Union after having postponed the visit 
one time in the past. 

I have no particular comment to make since I do not think I should 
try to speculate as to any purposes beyond those announced by 
President Nasser himself. 


EGYPTIAN PROPAGANDA 


Senator Wier. The Egyptians have toned down their propaganda 
broadcasts in Cairo against us. Is that the result of our turning back 
this cash, or have we simply accomplished something in this Suez 
controversy ? 

Mr. Rounrrer. I think that there has been something substantial 
accomplished in the solution of this Suez controversy. 

It is true that the propaganda over the Egyptian radio and in the 
Egyptian press against the United States has somewhat been toned 

own. 
MOVES TOWARD ARAB UNITY 


Senator Wizzxy. Do you want to comment on press reports that 
Nasser may be rising as the Arab czar in the Mideast and in Africa? 
Are there any indications that the Arab nations will form one nation ? 

Mr. Rounrrer. This question of Arab unity, unity among the Arab 
States and peoples, of course, is one that has been on the minds of 
Arab leaders for some time. 

I mentioned in my statement two steps in that direction which have 
recently been taken, one being the union of Egypt and Syria under 
President Nassar, with the subsequent adherence of Yemen in a loose 
federation called the United Arab States. And then the second step 
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has been the projected union of Jordan and Iraq, arrangements for 
which are being completed at the present time. 

This latter union presumably will be proclaimed as in being some- 
time in the next few weeks. Apart from these two steps toward fed- 
eration, there is no formal movement at the present time by the gov- 
ernments of the area to my knowledge for additional federations or 
confederations among the Arab States, although, as I have said, each 
of the unions, the United Arab Republic and the Arab Union, has 
announced its desire and willingness to have other states adhere. 

Whether or not there will be subsequent adherence by other states 
we do not know. 

Senator Wizey. Of course, those who are watching the currents of 
history realize that these Arab States should become one. If they did, 
it would be a great determining factor in the future of the world, 
particularly from the standpoint of whether they would then become 
allies of the Kremlin with that tremendous force that they would have, 
whether they would be neutral, or whether they would associate them- 
selves with the West. Whether it will be possible to keep Africa free 
and the Mideast from being taken over remains to be seen. 

It seems to me that if there is anything that would tell us just what 
is going on in that great area of ferment, we should have it, because 
the world is on the march. And the Middle East is one place where 
these currents are which people are observing and wondering what 
is going to happen there next. 

o you think there is any hope whatever that the Arabs and Israel 
will work out their problem? 


POSSIBILITY OF FORMATION OF NORTH AFRICAN FEDERATION 


Mr. Rountree. Senator, before answering that question, may I just 
refer back to your previous question ? 

I mentioned two specific steps that have been taken with reenect 
to a federation among the Arab States. 

Senator Winey. Yes, I know about those two; that is right. 

Mr. Rounrrer. A third that I might mention is not a specific step. 
but at least a possibility for some time in the future: some sort. of 
north African federation that is currently being discussed rather 
widely in north Africa. I did not want my reply to fail to include 
reference to that as a possibility. 

Senator Wier. My question went to the point of whether or not 
you think Nasser or some other man could be the person to pull all 
of those nations together. He certainly has been doing a good job in 
that direction. What is he in Russia for? Is he there to get some 
economic help, some more arms? Is he going to play their aid against 
us so that we go ahead and make contributions? What is it all about? 
If you know, I would like to know. 

Mr. Rountree. I’m afraid I cannot usefully speculate on that. 

May I now answer the last question that you put on the state of 
Arab-Israel nations? You inquired I believe if anything is being 
done or can be done toward a solution to this problem? 
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SOVIET AID TO MIDDLE EAST 


Senator Winey. Do you think that African nations which accept 
aid from the Kremlin accept it without strings ? 

Mr. Rountree. Senator, with the exception of Soviet aid to Egypt, 
with which you are familiar, I know of no Soviet aid that has been 
accepted by any of the African states. 

Senator Witey. I meant to refer to the Middle East nations. 

Mr. Rountrer. Among the Mideast nations, the recipients of Soviet 
aid have been Egypt and Syria, as you know, and the Yemen. I do 
not believe that these countries accepted the aid in the belief that they 
were accepting it with strings. 

I believe they regarded it to be unconditional aid. 


DESIRABLE TREND OF EVENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Senator Witey. What would you regard as a desirable trend of 
events in the Middle East over the next few years ? 

Mr. Rountree. I think the desirable trend in the Middle East would 
be the solution of some of these basic problems which render progress 
in the area extremely difficult to achieve. 

The problem of the general Arab-Israel dispute, the problem of 
the future of Arab refugees, other aspects of this great difficulty 

Senator Witey. Do you see any hope that progress will be made? 

Mr. Rountree. I would say that I have hope that progress can be 
made—— 

Senator Wirey. You have hope, faith, and charity. We are on the 
charity end. 

Mr. Rountree. Although it is very difficult at the moment to visual- 
ize an immediate solution to this problem. 

I would say also that a trend that we can pray for in the Middle 
East would include a solution to the Cyprus question, which has 
rendered cooperation among our good friends, the British, the Greeks, 
and the Turks more difficult. We earnestly seek a solution that will 
bring peace and tranquillity to that island. 

The trend that we would hope for would include the settlement of 
the Indo-Pakistan disputes which are of great importance to the par- 
ticipants, and indeed have a material effect on the capabilities of both 
India and Pakistan to devote their entire potentials to their own 
economic development. 

I think the trend that we would hope for would include settlement 
of some of the issues on the Arabian Peninsula, as between Saudi 
Arabia and the British with respect to Buraimi, and so forth. 

Senator Wirtry. Are there any developments there toward peace or 
is the situation still explosive? 

Mr. Rountree. The situation now is tense at some points. There 
has been actual fighting in the Yemen-Aden area within the very 
recent past. 

CYPRUS DISPUTE 


Senator Witry. How about our friends, the Greeks, the Turks, and 
the English, and their dispute over Cyprus? Are they getting any- 
where ? 
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Mr. Rountree. Talks are continuing. I think there is progres- 
sively greater understanding of the respective positions of the several 

arties. 
' There is an earnest effort being made to find a solution to this ques- 
tion, and I am not entirely pessimistic about the chances of getting 
a solution to the Cyprus problem in the fairly near future, if ter- 
rorism can be avoided on the island, and if a situation can be created 
in which talks can be conducted among the parties concerned on a 
moderate basis. However, the chances of success will be seriously 
diminished to the extent that something happens to inflame emotions 
and create difficulties on the island itself of the kind that prevailed 
before the truce was proclaimed by the extremists after Archbishop 
Makarios was released, 

ARAB REFUGEES 


Senator Wier. What are we doing about the 900,000 Arab refu- 
gees? Is any progress being made toward the solution of this 
problem ? 

Mr. Rounrrer. There seems to be no immediate solution to the 
problem of the 900,000 refugees who in the meantime continue to be 
cared for by the United Nations, to which we are the primary con- 
tributor. Settlement of this problem depends so much on a settle- 
ment of other aspects of the Arab-Israeli dispute that it is difficult to 
envisage a situation in which the refugee problem can be eliminated 
without going into other questions relating to the issues between the 
Arabs and Israel. 

Senator Witey. That concludes my questioning, Senator Mansfield. 

Senator MansFre.p (presiding). Senator Smith? 


EGYPTIAN RADIO AND PRESS CAMPAIGN DIRECTED AT JORDAN AND LEBANON 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Rountree, I am very much interested in your 
coverage of this subject. 

I have a few specific questions here that I would like to ask you. 
What effect do you think the Egyptian press and radio campaign, 
oe * the King of Jordan and the President of Lebanon, has been 
avin 

eg Rountree. I believe the Governments of Jordan and of 
Lebanon are no less determined to maintain their independence. 
There has been considerable resentment in those two countries over 
programs or efforts on the part of outside powers, and outside inter- 
ests, to interfere with their internal affairs. I have no doubt that 
the radio broadcasts are listened to, for example, by members of the 
public in these two countries. 

The precise effect that it has on public attitudes, I have no way of 
evaluating it. It is our earnest hope, Senator, that this kind of propa- 

anda, which is very harmful to the maintenance of peace and sta- 

ility in the area, can soon be eliminated, and that the countries there 
will recognize the inadvisability of carrying out campaigns that are 
designed to undermine the sovereignty and the integrity of other 
states in the area. 


21436—58—pt. 2——-9 
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REPORTS OF LEBANESE DISSATISFACTION WITH UNITED STATES AID 


Senator Smrru. I saw a newspaper report recently to the effect that 
there has been some dissatisfaction in Lebanon with the amount of, 
and administration of, United States aid to Lebanon, 

Apparently there have also been some unfavorable comparisons 
made by Lebanon officials as to the amount of aid given to Lebanon 
by the United States and the amount of aid Russia has given to Syria 
and Egypt. 

Now is this a disturbing factor in our relations with Lebanon? 
Take the Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq aid combination which holds 
together pretty well as compared with Russian pane to Egypt. 

Mr. Rountree. We regret any publicity or any developments at all 
which tend to reflect upon the state of United States relations with 
Lebanon. We have a very great interest in Lebanon, Senator. Since 
1952 we have had a program of aid to that country which we have 
extended because of our friendly relations with Lebanon and our 
admiration for the determined efforts of Lebanon to defend its in- 
dependence and sovereignty in accordance with the basic principles 
of the free world. 

Now we have noted very recently that the Lebanese Government 
has decided to request United States Government assistance in a num- 
ber of development projects during a 6-year period beginning in 
July 1958. 

We have had under recent discussion with the Lebanese Govern- 
ment the question of American aid out of current appropriations and 
out of appropriations in our forthcoming fiscal year, although we, of 
course, have not been able to make commitments regarding aid out of 
appropriations not yet made by the Congress. 

We have not received a formal request of the nature described in 
the press reports. Therefore, we do not know exactly what projects 
might be envisaged by the Lebanese Government. But in view of 
our friendly relations with Lebanon, we certainly want to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to any such projects as they may wish to put 
forward for our consideration, particularly to see whether they are 
suitable for financing under the Development Loan procedure or for 
financing otherwise. 

We have a very genuine interest in Lebanese economic development 
requirements, a genuine desire to be helpful to Lebanon, and we have 
a great respect for the policies which have been pursued by Lebanon, 
designed to preserve its independence and to achieve progress. There 
has been great progress in Lebanon, which of course maintains a 
much higher standard of living, and has achieved a greater degree 
of economic advancement than the other Arab States. 

Senator Smrru. I share your views about Lebanon. I feel that they 
have been a very strong factor for peace in the area. I have known 
some of their representatives very well, their representatives to the 
United Nations, for example. 

I was just wondering if there is any real dispute with them about 
the amount of the aid and about the projects which they are pro- 
posing. 

I imagine that the matter will come up in our mutual security bill 
this year, perhaps in connection with the Loan Fund. 

Mr. Rountree. Yes. 
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We are discussing with the Lebanese Government now certain pos- 
sibilities with respect to aid, Development Loan aid, military aid, and 
so forth, but the precise aspects put forth in these news stories to 
which you have referred have just not come to our attention offi- 
cially. 

Sanator Smiru. I hope they are not serious. _ 

We get all sorts of reports like these all the time. 

Now there is another question I would like to ask you. 


POSSIBLE TOPIC FOR SUMMIT CONFERENCE DISCUSSION 


Among the specific topics which Khrushchev has listed for possible 
discussion at the summit conference is the subject of easing tensions 
in the Middle East. 

On the assumption that there will be a summit conference, would 
it be your judgment that this should be a proper subject for handling 
on that level ? 

Mr. Rounrree. Senator, if you do not mind, I prefer not to com- 
ment on discussions or possible discussions on the summit. I would 
request, if you would permit me, to discuss that in executive session. 

Senator Smiru. I think that is the correct answer there. I have 
had that question asked me and I just thought I would ask your opin- 
ion on that subject. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC’S PAYMENT FOR ARMS PURCHASES FROM RUSSIA 


Referring back to the trip of Nasser to Moscow which was brought 
up by Senator Wiley, there have been suggestions in the press that 
Nasser, while visiting Moscow, intended to ask for a reduction in the 
cost of arms purchases from the Soviet bloc by Egypt and Syria. 

In view of its serious economic difficulties, is it not likely that the 
United Arab Republic will not be able to make payment on these arms 
from the Soviet bloc? Will they be embarrassed in meeting their 
commitments ? 

Mr. Rountree. Because of the large magnitude of arms purcliases 
made by Egypt and Syria, no doubt the repayment will in the best of 
circumstances impose an onerous burden, but the degree of that 
burden I just do not know. 

Senator Smirn. You have no way of knowing whether or not Nas- 
ser, in his trip to Moscow, is trying to get a reduction in this amount ? 

Mr. Rountree. Whether or not he plans to try tc get a reduction 
in the amount due to the Soviet bloc, or rearrange the payment 
schedule, I don’t know. 


DANGER AREAS 


Senator SmirxH. Could you comment on the relative amount of 
Communist infiltration now in the three areas on which you are testi- 
fying? The Near East is one area, Africa is another area, and South 
Asia is the third area. 

Which would you indicate to be the area of greatest tension right 
now? I ask that because I have been asked by many people whether 
it is not true that Africa really is becoming the hot-bed and the area 
we want to watch particularly carefully, that the situation in Africa 
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is even more serious as of this moment than the situation in the 
Middle East? 

Mr. Rountrer. Senator, one of the great dangers involved in the 
continuation of many of these disputes that I have mentioned is that 
the Soviet Union is given a wonderful opportunity to exploit the 
issues, to exploit the emotional attitudes of peoples regarding these 
issues, for their own advantage. 

But it is difficult to say which of the areas is being most seriousl 
exploited by the Soviet Union, merely by defining the areas in whic 
these issues are most explosive at the present time. Among the issues 
that are most acute of course are the Algerian dispute in north Africa, 
which provides a great opportunity for Soviet propaganda, the Arab- 
Israel dispute in the Midtle East, which also provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for Soviet propaganda, and the India-Pakistan dispute over 
the Indus waters and Kas ir. I should say that the most explosive 
area in terms of immediate danger in the situation would be in the 
Middle East and north Africa. 

In north Africa there actually are hostilities. 

In the Middle East there is peace, but a very uneasy peace. We 
are very grateful for the present tranquility, but nevertheless there 
have very recently been hostilities. 

So I should say that those are the most explosive situations in the 
area, but I do not want to imply for a moment that they are explo- 
sive solely because the Soviets are exploiting them. They are taking 
advantage of the situation. These are issues that go considerably 
beyond pure Soviet exploitation. 


POSSIBILITY OF FORMATION OF NORTH AFRICAN FEDERATION 


Senator Smirn. When you were discussing the United Arab Re- 
— of Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, and the Arab Federation of Jor- 
an and Iraq, you mentioned the possibility of a federation in north 
Africa. Iam very much interested in that because I have heard about 
it from several sources. 

Why couldn’t the group of nations there become a federation or 
group allied with France, their old parent, you might say, in a way 
similar to that when England turned her colonies or protectorates 
loose, but they still remained in the Commonwealth for common pro- 
tection. 

Is that approach being explored? That may be a confidential mat- 
ter, and I 40 not know whether you want to discuss it, but I am very 
much interested in that thought. 

Mr. Rountree. The concept of a North African Federation, Sena- 
tor, is one that we hear spoken of by individuals. It has not yet been 
put forward formally by any governments. The future possibilities 
of such a federation I assume in the minds of those who have spoken 
in favor of it are related in some way to a solution to the Algerian 
question, which in their judgment would impair any progress at this 
time toward such a federation along the lines that you mentioned. 

Senator Smirn. Of course, the situation in France is involved in 
that, too. 

Mr. Rountree. Yes. 
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Senator Smirn. I have a number of other points here, but I am go- 
ing to yield to my distinguished colleague from Montana who has been 
waiting patiently. Iknowhe hasa lot of questions. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Senator. 


VISIT OF SENATOR GOLSHAYAN OF IRAN 


I am going to call on Senator Aiken next, but before I do, I would 
like to say, as acting chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
that the committee is honored to have in attendance this morning one 
of Iran’s best-known statesmen, Senator Golshayan, who was present 
during our hearings on the Far East and is now here today as we 
are hearing the Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South 
— and African Affairs. Senator, we are delighted to have you 
with us. 

We hope that this is educational, to a degree. I want to assure you 
that the reason we do not have more members here is not because of 
lack of interest, but because of many other things to be considered at 
this time. We are happy that you are here and we hope that you are 
getting something out of what we are discussing. 

Senator Aiken. 


UNITED STATES AID TO MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES 


Senator Arken. Mr. Rountree, some reference has been made to the 
dissatisfaction of Lebanon with the amount of American aid it is 
receiving. What is the attitude of the Middle East states generally 


toward, American assistance ? 

Mr. Rountree. The requirements of the Middle East states as a 
whole are very great. 

They are impatient to get ahead with their development programs, 
as well as projects for the improvement of military organizations in 
some states, and quite naturally their attitude generally is that with 
more American aid more progress can be made. 

Senator Arken. Is there any consistent complaint such as we have 
in the United States over public works programs? 

Mr. Rounrrer. I would say that there is no lack of understand- 
ing in most of the states of the area as to the limitations imposed 
upon us and that the responsibilities which we have throughout the 
world for assisting so many countries make it impossible for us to 
do everything we would like to do in the form of economic and mili- 
tary assistance to our friends in the Middle East area. 

Specifically, with respect to Jordan, I think it has been possible for 
the United States to render to Jordan substantial aid that was vi- 
tally needed in very difficult times, and I believe there is no lack of 
appreciation for United States support in Jordan. 

At the same time, it is fair to say that the Jordanians would like 
it very much if we could aid them a bit more, and there is no doubt 
that they could effectively have used more. But the financial situ- 
ation generally is such that we do feel very distinct limitations upon 
the number of programs and the amount of programs that we can 
undertake, even though we might feel that they would be economi- 
cally, militarily, and politically justified, because we simply do not 
have enough money. 
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Senator Arken. We have difficulty in finding enough technicians, 
too, to meet our commitments. 
Mr. Rountree. Yes. 


UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET AID 


Senator Arken. Do any of these African or Middle Eastern coun- 
tries give the idea that if we do not increase our aid they will look 
elsewhere for assistance ? 

Mr. Rountree. The suggestion has been made from time to time 
that the economic requirements of a country are very great indeed; 
that they prefer to obtain their foreign aid from the western coun- 
tries, but if they cannot get their requirements from the West, they ~ 
have no alternative but to look elsewhere, but this is not a very 
frequent thing. 

Senator Arken. If we withdrew from that field, is there any as- 
surance that they would get more satisfactory aid from other sources? 

Mr. Rountree. No, there is no such assurance, and I think in gen- 
eral the countries in the area are pretty knowledgeable of the real 
motivations of offers of assistance from the other side. 

Senator Arken. Should we always undertake to outbid the Soviet, 
for instance ? 

Mr. Rounrrer. Senator, we cannot always undertake to outbid 
the Soviets. If we did so, we would render the situation impossible 
for ourselves, because the Soviets would have nothing to do but to 
make bids with no need to live up to them or to implement them. 

I think the criterion that we must use is to establish, in the light of 
the resources available to us, the maximum assistance that we can 
give to meet situations that require our aid, and do the best of our 
ability to implement programs of that magnitude in a manner that 
would be most helpful. 

So long as we approach these development problems in the countries 
in the area about which we speak today with that attitude of trying 
to be helpful, of doing the best we can to meet their legitimate needs 
in the context of requirements elsewhere and our resources, then I 
think we minimize the dangers of this kind of maneuvering that you 
have mentioned, 


IMPLICATIONS OF ACCEPTING SOVIET AID 


Senator Arken. Well, should we assume that because a particular 
country enters into economic agreements with Russia it is necessarily 
deserting the West? 

I noticed the questions asked of you regarding Nasser’s visit to 
Moscow. 

Is it possible that that visit is prompted by economic needs, for 
instance, on the sale of cotton ? 

Isn’t the logical market for Egyptian cotton to the north, to the 
satellite states? I suppose Russia produces a good deal of her own 
cotton, but the satellite states do not. Wouldn’t that make sense from 
an economic standpoint, and would it necessarily mean that because 
they entered into economic agreements they were diverting from their 
traditional political policies ? 
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Mr. Rounrreg. I do not believe that it necessarily means that. I 
would point to such countries as India and Afghanistan, two countries 
in the South Asian area that receive substantial Soviet aid, and Ceylon 
which recently has received some Soviet aid. A small amount has 
also been provided to Nepal. I do not believe that the acceptance 
by these countries of Soviet aid necessarily implies changing their 
policies or that they have any less interest in the preservation of their 
own political independence and integrity. 

As I mentioned earlier, I think the precise circumstances in a par- 
ticular country must be taken into account by the government of that 
country in determining whether or not it wishes to accept Soviet aid 
offers, and in doing so they should weigh very carefully the motiva- 
tions of the Soviet offers. 


MARKET FOR EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Now, regarding your comments on the economic problems of Egypt 
and how they might be solved, they do have difficulties, and one of 
their great difficulties is the disposal of cotton in a world market which 
has an excess of cotton at the present time. Their traditional markets 
have not been Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, but at the pres- 
ent the latter are taking a great deal from Egypt under the various 
agreements that have been negotiated. It is not, I believe, on the 
whole a healthy arrangement. 

I believe, for example, that quite a bit of the cotton that has been 
obtained by the eastern European countries from Egypt has in fact 
been resold by those eastern European countries to western markets 
competitively with sales by Egypt. 

Senator Arken. We used to buy long staple cotton in quantities 
from Egypt. Wedonot need toany longer. We produce enough not 
only for ourselves but also for a little export to other countries. That 
means she has to look somewhere else for markets, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Rountrer. Yes, somewhere other than the United States. 
This is a great problem ; there is no question about it. It is a problem 
that other countries which are producing and relying heavily upon 
cotton exports also have. 


NEED FOR POST OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Senator Arken. There has been little said here about Africa other 
than the countries along the northern coast. As I recall it, a year 
ago the Senate approved the establishment of a post of Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. 

Mr. Rountres. Yes. 

Senator ArkeN. Does the State Department think that would be a 
good idea? 

Mr. Rountree. An excellent idea. I was very pleased when the 
Senate passed this bill last year, but the House has not yet acted upon 
the measure. 

Meanwhile, in my area in the Department which is responsible for 
the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, we have completed a reorgan- 
ization so that we now have a separate African area with separate per- 
sonnel, including separate executive offices, regional advisers, and so 
forth, all ready to be converted into a new Bureau. 
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I have a Deputy for African Affairs, Mr. Palmer, who is on my 
right, and we earnestly hope that within a short period it will be 
see for us to go ahead with the designation of a new Assistant 

cretary to head this Bureau. 

Now I do not say that simply because this will remove a large 
burden from my own shoulders, although I must admit that has cer- 
tain attractions. I say it because I am convinced that the problems 
in Africa are such that they require the continuous attention of an 
officer in the Department at the Assistant Secretary level, and that 
this continuous attention cannot be given to the problems-of Africa 
by the man who is dealing also with the various critical issues con- 
fronting the United States in the Near East and South Asia. 


IMPORTANCE OF AFRICA 


Senator Arken. Then you seem to believe that Africa is rapidly 
assuming a very much more important position in world affairs, eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically ? 

Mr. Rountree. It is. 

Senator Arcen. And that her position is going to be progressively 
important to all the free world. 

r. Rountree. I entirely agree, sir. 
Senator Arken. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 


NEED FOR POST OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Secretary, I am delighted that Senator 
Aiken brought up the question of Africa, and I am very happy with 
the response you have made because, as you recall, the Senate did 
unanimously pass a bill setting up the post of an Assistant Secretary 
of State for that continent, and it is our hope that before too long 
the House will act and the work which Mr. Palmer to a large extent 
has been doing will be given official recognition. 


SOVIET AID “STRINGS” 


There was a question raised by the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Wiley, relative to strings on Soviet aid. 

I believe your answer was to the effect that there were no strings 
on Soviet aid; is that correct? 

Mr. Rountree. I said that I was sure that the recipients of the 
Soviet aid, speaking at that time particularly of Egypt, Syria, and 
Yemen, I believe, did not regard that they had accepted aid with 
political conditions attached. I think it could equally be said of the 
other countries, the countries in South Asia, which receive Soviet aid. 
I did not intend to imply that the Soviet motivations in this aid, in 
extending this aid, were entirely consistent with the continued preser- 
vation of the independence and territorial integrity of the recipients. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I understand that, Mr. Bedretary, but I think 


it ought to be eo pr out that there is a string as far as Soviet aid 


is concerned, and that string is based on a 2-percent interest rate. 
To the best of my knowledge, they have made no grants, though they 
have forgiven loans, especially to Syria. I believe that last fall when 
the trouble occurred there they forgave a loan to Syria in the amount 
of something on the order of $300 million. I would express the hope 
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that in our own programs, we could get away from the grant basis as 
much as possible and thereby do away with that feeling of dependency 
which grants seem to engender. If we make long-term loans at low 
interest rates, we can in turn create a feeling of interdependency 
among these people, with whom we have, in varying degrees, a com- 
mon outlook. 

BRITISH TROOPS IN LIBYA 


Now, Mr. Secretary, have the British removed the greater portion 
of their troops from Libya as yet? Perhaps I should direct that 
ae to Mr. Palmer because of his special interest in African 
affairs. 

Mr. Rountres. They have reduced their forces in Libya substan- 
tially. 

Sapte Mansrretp. From about 10,000 to about 2,000? 

Mr. Rountree. We do not have the exact figures here. 

Senator Mansrietp. May I explain that I suggested directing the 
question to Mr. Palmer because of the fact that I understand he has 
been given a greater interest in African affairs since his special posi- 
tion was created. 

Mr. Rountres. That is correct. 

Senator Mansriexp. I know that both of you are fully aware of 
the situation in Africa. 

Have the British at the same time reduced their subsidy to King 
Idris? 

Mr. Rountree. The question of British financial aid to Libya is 
currently under discussion between Great Britain and the Libyan 
Government. 

Senator Mansrietp. It was my understanding that on the 1st of 
April not only was this reduction in force to take place but that also 
the aid was to be reduced approximately two-thirds. 

The next question I was going to ask was who would take up the 
slack which this reduction in forces would cause if it resulted in a 
reduction in subsidy, and the withdrawal of payments generated by 
the forces being stationed in Libya ? 

Mr. Rountree. There is no direct relation between this develop- 
ment that you have just mentioned—the reduction in Britain troops 
in Libya in consequence of which there is a reduction of British fi- 
nancial aid to Libya—and the question of United States financial aid, 
but certainly in taking a view of the Libyan requirements to deter- 
mine what United States economic assistance should be extended to 
that country, the reduction in that source of revenue, of course, would 
be a factor that would have to be taken into account. 


OIL EXPLORATION IN LIBYA 


Senator Mansrtevp. I understand that something on the order of 
two or three hundred million dollars has been spent in Libya by 
American oil companies looking for oil. 

They have drilled quite extensively, I think, in all three provinces. 
Have they achieved any success as yet ? 

Mr. Rountres. There has only been one find to my knowledge in 
Libya. The extent of this particular resource has not yet been proven. 
I was not aware, Senator, of anything approximating the figures that 
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a mentioned as the amount spent in exploration. Oil companies 

ave been carrying out operations in various — of Libya, but I am 
unaware of a program of the magnitude of two to three hundred 
million dollars. ' 

Senator Mansrrexp. I may be mistaken. I was in Libya last No- 
vember. I think I made an assertion in the report I issued after my 
return. I will check, though, and I wish that the Department would 
check, too, as to what information they have as to the amount invested 
by American oil companies in development work in that country. 

Mr. Rountree. We will be very pleased to. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 

Information of this type is considered by the oil companies to be confidential 
and is not often released. Consequently we have no accurate information with 
regard to the total investment by United States oil companies in oil exploration 
activities in Libya. However, it seems clear that the United States oil com- 
panies have not invested over $75 million to date. 

The United States and foreign oil companies are continuing to look for oil in 
Libya. Esso Standard had a promising strike in its concession in the Province 
of Fezzan, but we do not know yet whether Oil is available in commercial 
quantities. This Esso strike is located near the French wells located in Algeria 
fairly close to the Libyan border. The oil companies continue to be optimistic 
with regard to the possibility of finding oil in Libya and are carrying on their 
exploration activities at a rapid pace. 


LIBYA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


Senator Mansrietp. That gets me back to my original thought. If 
oil is not forthcoming in fairly sizable quantities, then what does 
Libya have to exist on? How can it pay its way, outside of what it 
gets for Wheelus Base. 

Mr. Rounrrer. Libya is a very poor country, as you know, and one 
of the great problems is that there is so little arable land. Less than 
1 percent of their land is arable. The future prosperity of Libya 
depends in very large measure upon the discovery of mineral wealth. 
We earnestly hope that the favorable indications of some of these oil 
surveys will materialize into proven resources. Beyond that it is a 
question of making the best use of the limited arable land available 
and developing the agricultural resources of the country, and eventu- 
ally developing more of an industry than it now possesses. 

enator NSFIELD. In other words, if this mineral wealth is not 
forthcoming, it is safe to assume that for the foreseeable future Libya 
is going to have to be maintained to a degree from the outside? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Senator Mansrievp. And as far as we are concerned, we look upon 
Wheelus as one of our most important bases in north Africa. 

Mr. Rountrer. Yes. 


POSSIBLE FORMATION OF A NORTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION 


Senator Mansrievp. I made a report in January on north Africa 
and the western Mediterranean in which I said the following: 


It may be that the most promising future for France in North Africa would 
lie in sponsoring something like a North African Confederation of States con- 
sisting of Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, set in a framework which would take 
account of historical and economic French interests in the area. 
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Do you think that France would be interested in such a confedera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rountree. I think that France’s interest in such a confedera- 
tion probably would depend to a very large degree upon the circum- 
stances, the precise form of the federation, and the future of Algeria 
itself. 

One of the key questions in any consideration of the relationship 
between the independent countries of north Africa and France has 
been the question of what is going to happen over this Algerian dis- 
pute; what shall be the future of Algeria. 

Senator Mansrretp. You may recall that shortly after Mr. Eisen- 
hower became President, he stated through our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, that if at any time a majority of 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico desired independence, 
we would be glad to accede to their wish. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes. 

Senator Mansrretp. What would the Department think of a status 
for Algeria compared to that of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico? 
That may be a question you may not wish to answer, and if so, I 
understand. 

Mr. Rounrtrer. I think, sir, it would not serve any useful purpose 
for me to try to speculate upon the future of that area. 


RECENT ELECTION IN FRENCH TOGOLAND 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Palmer, may I ask you a question? What 
significance do you attach to the recent victory of the National Unity 
Party in the French Togoland recent national election ? 

Mr. Patmer. I think, Senator, that it indicated a considerable 
feeling in French Togoland either for an independent status for that 
territory or else for some sort of unity with neighboring territories— 
Ghana in particular. 
ace Mansrievp. Isn’t French Togoland a part of the French 

nion ? 

Mr. Patmer. French Togoland at the present time of course is a 
United Nations trusteeship under French administration. 

Senator Mansrietp. So it is not a part of the French Union, then? 

Mr. Pater. No; it is not formally a part of the French Union. 


AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


Senator Mansrtevp. In your opinion, are we likely to see a repe- 
tition of the north African situation in French territories further to 
the south ? 

Mr. Patmer. I would say, Senator, that the French have made 
very many important advances in Africa south of the Sahara in terms 
of a program of political evolution toward self-government. 

In many instances the French territories south of the Sahara already 
have a large degree of effective self-government, and I think I would 
say that in general and thus far that the program that the French 
have instituted in that area seems to be responsive to the aspirations of 
the people of that area. 

Senator Mansrreip. That is true. The French have anticipated 
events there. 
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Mr. Paumer. That is correct. 
Senator Mansrrevp. And have tried to put into effect a large 
number of reforms. 


UNITED STATES POSTS, PERSONNEL, AND CULTURAL CONTACTS IN AFRICA 


Now Mr. Secretary, does the United States intend to increase the 
number of its posts and personnel in Africa ? 

Mr. Rounrres. Yes, sir. I think that in the years ahead we should 
plan on a steady increase in the number of posts and personnel in 
Africa as new states emerge, and as areas of particular interest become 
more evident. We will just have to increase our representations 
throughout the continent. We have had substantial increases in the 
past 2 or 3 years and we will have to keep it up for several years to 
come, 

Senator Mansrietp. Now, Mr. Secretary, I have some questions I 
want - ask which I wish you would provide the answers for in the 
record. 

(1) What is the number of these posts and personnel ? 

(2) How do they compare with the situation, say, 2 years ago? 

(3) Does the United States intend to increase its cultural contacts 
with the countries in Africa? 

(4) Of what do these contacts consist at the present time? 

You can get those questions from the reporter. 

oe following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record : 


What is the number of posts and personnel of the State Department in Africa? 
How do they compare with the situation, say, 2 years ago? 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal] year 
1956 1957 


19, 
| (budgeted) 
Number of consulates 11 | 


0 
Number of consulates general 10 1 | 
Number of embassies 7 7 


28 28 
1 Excludes Egypt, Sudan, and Algeria. 


Personnel assigned to African posts fmanced from “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation of the Department of State 


Americans 224 
Local employees 25 


474 
2 Pxcludes Egypt, Sudan, and Algeria. 


Unrirep States CuLturAL Contacts WITH THE CouUNTRIES oF AFRICA 


Currently officially sponsored cultural contacts with Africa include (1) the 
State Department’s international exchange of persons (IMS) program; (2) the 
President’s cultural presentations program, operated jointly by the Department 
of State and the United States Information Agency; (3) the United States Infor- 
mation Agency’s cultural programs; (4) the technical assistance programs of the 
International Cooperation Administration (ICA), which, although primarily 
designed to assist in the economic development of each country, coincidentally 
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provide cultural contacts between this country and the countries of Africa in 
which we maintain United States operations missions; and (5) the President’s 
fund for participation in international trade fairs, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with support of the United States Information Agency and 
policy guidance from the Department of State. 

1. Currently the international exchange of persons program is financing the 
exchange of 246 Americans and Africans, including 52 American professors, 
teachers, and students going to Africa and 194 African professors, teachers, 
students, leaders, and specialists coming to the United States. This program is 
now operating in 22 African states and territories. 

2. The President’s cultural presentations program sponsored the tour of two 
American cultural groups to Africa this fiscal year ; namely, the American Ballet 
Theater of New York, which has just concluded a north African tour; and the 
Wilber de Paris jazz group which toured most of the continent in 1957. 

3. The United States Information Agency maintains its regular programs at 
25 posts in 14 African states and territories. Each of these programs includes 
cultural aspects and the Agency has six cultural officers assigned to Morocco, 
Tunisia, Ghana, the Sudan, and Kenya. USIA also sponsors English teaching 
programs in Morocco, Tunisia, and Libya with support from either the IES and 
ICA or both. USIA also maintains followup programs with alumni of various 
United States exchange programs in several countries throughout the continent 
and every USIA post includes a library, which is its foremost means for cultural 
contact. Prospects for establishing binational centers are now being explored 
in some African independent states. USIA also works with African student 
groups and student conferences which are held on the continent from time to time, 
providing materials and background on United States educational life and 
institutions. 

4+. The International Cooperation Administration, which now has operations 
missions in Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Dthiopia, the Sudan, and Liberia, repre- 
sentatives in Somalia and Ghana, and is in the process of establishing liaison 
offices in other African territories, provides cultural contacts with Africans 
through its technical assistance programs, which often have educational or train- 
ing aspects—calling for attendance of Africans at American educational or tech- 
nical institutions. ICA technical assistance programs have provided for sending 
more than 500 American technicians to Africa and bringing approximately 200 
Africans to the United States or to American institutions abroad for training 
during the current fiscal year. 

5. The President’s Fund for Participation in International Trade Fairs spon- 
sored United States pavilions at the Tunis International Trade Fair of October 
1957 and the Casablanca International Trade Fair of May 1958. These pavilions 
introduced Moroccans and Tunisians not only to American industrial progress 
but to American cultural achievements as well. 

6. A major avenue of cultural contact between the United States and Africa, 
of course, is through the operations of United States private enterprise. Many 
of the 1,450 African students studying in the United States in 1956-57 were 
sponsored by private means. United States private foundations and institutions 
send American lecturers, research scholars, and professors to Africa and bring 
African lecturers, professors, scholars, and students to the United States. 
American business firms, too, maintain steady cultural as well as business con- 
tacts with the peoples of Africa. The 5,000 American missionaries at work 
throughout the continent unselfishly administering to the religious, educational, 
public health, and community development needs of Africans are automatically 
providing a major cultural contact with Africans. 


Unirep States PLtans To IncrREASE CuLtturAL Contracts WITH THE COUNTRIES 
OF AFRICA 


In fiscal year 1959 authorization for increased activities has been requested 
for the USIA cultural, ICA technical assistance, and President’s cultural presen- 
tations programs. The State Department exchange-of-persons program and the 
President’s Fund for Participation in International Trade Fairs will, if approved 
by Congress, continue at the same levels in fiscal year 1959 as in the current 
fiscal year. 

1. The President’s cultural presentations program plans to increase by one 
the number of American artists and cultural groups sent to Africa in the next 
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fiscal year. Current plans call for sending 1 dramatic group, 1 vocal soloist, and 
1 choral group on African concert tours in the next 12 months. 

2. The United States Information Agency plans to increase its cultural pro- 
grams in Africa modestly above the current level in the next fiscal year, opening 
some new libraries and reading rooms, increasing its followup programs for 
former grantees—alumni of American exchange grants, and its cooperation with 
indigenous African cultural organizations. 

8. The ICA plans through its expanding technical assistance programs to bring 
more than 400 African technicians to the United States and to send more than 600 
American technicians to Africa in the next fiscal year. Although these programs 
are primarily designed to assist in the economic development of the countries in 
which ICA maintains United States operations missions, the exchange of tech- 
nicians naturally provides opportunities for cultural contacts as well. In addi- 
tion, the ICA is assisting in secondary and higher educational development in 
Libya and Bthiopia and hopes to extend teacher-training assistance to Nigeria in 
the secondary field in the coming year. ICA is also assisting with English-teach- 
ing programs, in conjunction with the USIA and IES supported programs, and 
hopes to strengthen and continue these in conjunction with its technical assistance 
programs. It is obviously impossible for non-English-speaking Africans to gain 
anything from instruction in American educational or technical institutions 
without a command of English ; hence the need for ICA support for such cultural 
programs as English teaching. 

4. The administrators of the President’s Fund for Participation in Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs have approved United States participation in the Tunis and 
Casablanca International Trade Fairs this fall and next spring. 


NEUTRALISM IN AFRICA 


In an address made recently by Mr. Julius C. Holmes—a very ca- 
pable man, by the way—special assistant to the Secretary of State, he 
said that the United States reserves of friendship in Africa were being 
threatened by “forces which would win the area to Communist domina- 
tion or neutralist uncertainty.” 

Do you regard neutralism in Africa as a liability from the standpoint 
of United States interests ? 

Mr. Rountree. In our relations with countries, we prefer, of course, 
for the countries to join frankly in the efforts of the free nations, the 
independent countries which recognize the threat of international 
communism. 

If there is true neutralism, that poses far less of a threat to the 
interests of the free world than the kind of so-called neutralism 
sometimes reflected in countries in the Near East. 


CUTBACK IN INDIA’S SECOND 5-YEAR PLAN 


Senator Mansrtexp. Mr. Secretary, a story carried in the New York 
Times of May 5 says in effect that India’s second 5-year plan will have 
to undergo important cutbacks. The story indicates that at least $600 
million worth of projects planned in the original $10 billion budget 
will have to be set aside indefinitely, and that even with this pruning, 
India will face a gap of more than $500 million between her resources 
and her expenditures. 

Was the State Department aware that India might find it necessary 
to make a cutback in its second 5-year plan ? 

Mr. Rountrrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Was this possibility of a cutback considered 
when the decision was made a few months ago on how much aid the 
United States should make available to India? 
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Mr. Rountree. It was, sir. The extent of the cutback and the 
precise nature of the cutback have been, I believe, under continuous 
review by the Indian Government for some time. We were aware 
that the original program for the 5 years would have cost consider- 
ably more because of increased world prices and so forth than the 
estimates that had been made. 

It was originally estimated that the program would cost a little 
more than $10 billion. A revised estimate of the cost based upon 
increased prices, and so forth, would have been 15 percent, I think it 
was 15 percent, higher. The cutback is in effect a reduction to the 
original amount in cost, which results in a reduction in the actual 
projects to be undertaken. 

While it is unfortunate that the whole program which the Indian 
Government wished to undertake will thus apparently not be imple- 
mented in this phase, I think it is encouraging that they have had 
this new realistic estimate and decided upon the precise projects that 
will be maintained, the hard core of the program. 

Senator Mansrtexp. Is it true that the aid we are extending to 
India at the present time is on a loan basis? 

Mr. Rountree. Yes, sir. 


DEPARTMENT'S VIEWS ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 74 


Senator Mansrietp. As you know, Senators Cooper and Kennedy 
introduced a resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 74, which 
would express— 
the sense of the Congress that it is in the interest of the United States to join 
with other nations in providing support of the type, magnitude, and duration, 
adequate to assist India to complete successfully its current program for 
economic development. 

Would you care to comment on this proposed resolution ? 

Mr. Rountree. Sir, I would comment first that the fact that these 
important Senators and others have recognized the value and wisdom 
of aid to India is very encouraging, and I am very pleased that there 
is such widespread recognition of the validity of our program for 
aiding that country. 

There are many other countries of course which are also extremely 
important to us, and for which we should continue economic assist- 
ance programs. While in no sense minimizing the desirability of 
encouraging American aid efforts in India, I would be somewhat 
reluctant to see a country singled out for this special recognition. I 
can think of many others where it is also important. And if this 
could be reflected, as it has been reflected, in the congressional history, 
and made part of the public record, it would be extremely useful. 
But as to incorporating it in legislation, singling out a single country, 
I frankly have reservations about it. 

Senator Mansrretp. You make that statement not out of lack of 
sympathy ¢ 

Mr. Rountree. Not out of lack of sympathy in any sense. It is 
just a question of whether it would be desirable out of all co:ntries 
for which we are seeking mutual security funds, to single out one. 
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AID PROPOSED FOR LEBANON 


Senator Mansrtetp. Now one more question. I understand that 
Lebanon this year—I think this has been brought up but I think it 
bears emphasis—was to receive in the form of aid something on the 
order of $214 million this coming fiscal year compared with $12 million 
this last year. I also understand from press reports that action was 
taken in Beirut yesterday by which a request for $170 million over 
a 5-year period, with no strings attached and no matching funds by 
the Lebanese Government, was being urged upon us. 

Do you know anything about that particular proposal ? 

Mr. Rountree. No, sir. We do not have anything formal on that 
proposal. I will say this, Senator: We have had under discussion 
with the Lebanese Government the question of American aid out of 
the current fiscal year, and we are prepared to extend in addition 
to technical aid some development assistance, and we are considering 
with the Lebanese Government the possibility of loans under the 
Development Loan Fund. 

There also is some military aid to Lebanon out of current 
appropriations. 

The magnitude of our program for next year, of course, has not 
been established, nor can it be at this time, because we do not have 
the appropriations yet, but the Lebanese Government is aware of our 
sympathetic attitude toward their development requirements, and I 
think the Government is also aware, sir, that our appropriations pro- 
cedures are such that we do not commit ourselves to aid in subsequent 
fiscal years. 

So I think in large part the press stories from Beirut must be 
speculation. 

We have not had any confirmation from official Lebanese quarters. 

Senator Mansrietp. I hope that we are aware of the significance 
of Lebanon. It is a country with a population half Moslem and half 
Christian, a country basically friendly toward the West, and an area 
which is of great interest to the free world. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to express the appreciation and thanks of the 
committee for your appearing before us and giving us the benefit of 
your views. 

As always, you are most cooperative. We recognize that you have 
under your supervision a highly volatile, interesting, and perhaps an 
explosive area. The committee thanks you for coming. 

he committee is very happy, proud, and privileged to have had in 
our chamber today the distinguished Senator Golshayan of Iran, 
who is one of his country’s outstanding statesmen, and who has 
honored us by coming and participating indirectly in these activities. 


NEXT HEARING SCHEDULED 


The committee will continue its consideration of United States pol- 
icies in Africa and the Near East tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
when it will meet in public session in room F-53 of the Capitol. At 
that time the committee will hear from Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, 
director of the Program of African Studies at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who will deal with United States policies with respect to 
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Africa. We also have a second witness for tomorrow morning, Mr. 
Harold Minor, president of the American Friends of the Middle East, 
who will present his views on our policies in the Middle East. 

The committee now stands in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Friday, May 9, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1958 


Untrep Strares SENATE, 
ComMiITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in Room 
F-53, United States Capitol, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green, Sparkman, Mansfield, Wiley, Hicken- 
looper, and Aiken. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will please come to order. 

This morning the Committee on Foreign Relations is meeting to 
consider United States policies in Africa and the Near East. Yester- 
day Mr. William M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary of State, presented 
ene regarding our policies respecting these areas and South 
Asia. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Harold Minor, president of 
the American Friends of the Middle East. 

Mr. Minor has held various positions in the United States Foreign 
Service and was our ranking diplomatic representative in Lebanon 
during the years 1951 to 1953. 

He was formerly associated with the Arabian-American Oil Co. 

Mr. Minor will present his views on United States policies in the 
Middle Fast. 

Mr. Minor, will you please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. MINOR, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FRIENDS OF THE MIDDLE EAST, INC. 


Mr. Mrnor. Thank you, Senator Green. I am very happy to be 
here this morning to talk with you about the subject of the American 
position in the Middle East. 

With your permission, Senator Green, I will read my statement. 

The Cuarrman. I think that will be the best way. 


DECLINE OF AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. Minor. The American position in the Middle East has declined 
alarmingly in the last decade. 

Unless this decline is arrested, there is grave danger that American 
influence in that part of the world will be eliminated within a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

The result will be a drift, negative and unwanted by the people of 
the area, toward Soviet influence. Coming on top of the loss of 
China, this would be in the truest sense a national catastrophe. 
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Our problem in the Middle East is how to arrest this drift to dis- 
aster and restore the American leadership position we formerly held. 

I should like to make it clear that I am viewing the Middle Eastern 
problem solely through American eyes and in the light of the Ameri- 
can national interest, not from the point of view of the Arabs or other 
Middle Easterners on the one hand nor of minority interests in this 
country on the other. 

I should further like to state that my remarks should not be con- 
strued as criticism of the State Department, where dedicated persons 
have labored for years against great odds to develop a policy in keep- 
ing with American interests. I am speaking rather of the totality 
of an American position vis-a-vis the Middle East, embracing the 
public, press, and Government. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN-MIDDLE EAST RELATIONSHIP 


Background.—The American association with the Middle East is 
a long and honorable one. It derives to a great extent from private, 
largely missionary, endeavor. Unselfish work in missionary, educa- 
tional, and relief fields, reflecting the highest in American tradition 
and democracy, won for us a high and privileged position in Middle 
Eastern countries. 

The American business community built on this missionary effort, 
reflecting well the best in American tradition. It was only when we 
entered the arena of Middle East politics on an official basis that our 
influence and leadership began to decline. 

The following paragraphs will endeavor to assess some of the reasons 
for this decline and suggest some measures which might be successful 
in arresting it. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


America’s stake in the Middle East.—First, we must ask ourselves 
just what is the American interest or stake in the Middle East. The 
first interests which come to mind, and often the only ones to which 
attention is given, are oil and military bases. Another is the over- 
riding need to prevent this strategic part of the world from penetration 
and domination by expansionist communism. 

We as Americans can fully understand these three American inter- 
ests; we have no need to apologize for them. However, there are two 
other interests of paramount importance to which little thought seems 
to be given. The first is our great desire for peace and stability. The 
second is our need to win and hold the hearts and minds of millions 
of common citizens in the area. We need people. These two interests, 
it seems to me, transcend the others. Without them it is doubtful if 
we can hold our selfish interests. With them we could restore the 
golden era of American relations with Asia, giving guidance and help 
to peoples as they emerge both there and in Africa. 


REASONS FOR INSTABILITY IN MIDDLE EAST 


Reasons for instability and decline of American’s position in the 
Middle F'ast.—There are many reasons for instability in this part of 
the world. Some of these would have prevailed had there been no 
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problems of Israel or colonialism. The belated arrival in the area 
of social and technological revolutions is a natural cause for turmoil. 
The need of the peoples, many of them newly independent, to set 
up the institutions of sovereignty is a cause of stress. The teachings 
of communism played a part. People became aware of the insufficiency 
of their own internal regimes and began to demand more responsible 
overnment. They sought a better way of life, freer of illiteracy, 
isease, and exploitation. The discovery of oil gave a new economic 
impetus. In short, the social, economic, and technological revolu- 
tions which have swept the area have been natural causes for effer- 
vescence, strain, instability, and political unrest. 


AGGRAVATION CAUSED BY ACTIONS OF WESTERN POWERS 


In the mp of an inherently unstable internal situation in many 
countries of the Middle East, Western Powers have been responsible 
for a number of actions of serious aggravation. The first of these 
was the fragmentation of the area at the end of World War I into 
small states which could be easily controlled under mandate. This 
frustrated the desire of the people for independence and made more 
bitter the ensuing reaction. In the second place, the setting up and 
exaggerated support of the unwanted State of Israel embittered the 
Arab people and caused a sense of outrage and injustice, as well as 
a feeling of hostility toward the United States. Thirdly, the intense 
feeling of the people against colonialism and imperialism has been 
heightened, including an unfortunate and sometimes unjust belief that 
the United States has given support to these forces. 


FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND PEOPLE OF MIDDLE EAST 


Lastly, but above all, our attitudes in this country have failed 
somehow to associate themselves with the people of the area on a 
basis of human understanding. 

This, I believe, is our greatest failure. It is the more tragic since 
it is precisely in this area that Americans have traditionally excelled. 
We have not reflected ourselves abroad in the greatness of American 
democracy and tradition. We have seemed to substitute mechanisms 
of power for simple human association and understanding. 

We have given too frequently the impression of what I call extra- 
territorial mentality in our dealings with foreign peoples. 


NEED AND DEMANDS OF THE ARAB WORLD 


A great Arab scholar at a recent meeting at Princeton referred to 
the revolution in Asia as “the revolution of rising expectations.” 
The peoples of Asia and Africa are demanding more than aid pro- 
grams, pacts, and alliances. They seek better government internally, 
and from the West they expect a greater degree of understanding, 
and of justice. It seems to me that what we are searching for is an 
entirely new idea which will capture the minds of emergent peoples. 
The idea is now a new one, but as old as our close association with 

eoples on the basis of individual endeavor and human dignity. 

t is, in brief, in the direction of the missionary concept which won 
our position and away from power concepts which have contributed 
to our decline. 
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ALIENATION OF MIDDLE EASTERN PEOPLE 


The result of our human failure has been increasingly to alienate 
the peoples of the Middle East. It is ironic, and indeed tragic, that 
the policies and attitudes of the United States are becoming increas- 
ingly suspect. It is sometimes alleged that the United States operates 
through a few selected friends, in contrast to which the Communists 
are more and more appealing to, and working with, the masses of 
the people. 


DEALING WITH OUTDATED LEADERS 


This reversal of roles has weakened what C. L. Sulzberger, in the 
New York Times of April 7, 1958, referred to as our “shrinking 
coterie of friends,” and has served to strengthen forces unfriendly or, 
at best, neutral to the West. Mr. Sulzberger, in another analysis in 
the New York Times of April 28, 1958, made further telling comments 
on Middle Eastern affairs. He said: 

A fault of United States policy in the Arab world is that we have tended 
to deal with men outdated by events. Too many of our compacts are with 
leaders who represent the past more than the future. Our prestige suffers when 
those whom we back decline in power * * *. Nor can we permit ourselves to 
oppose the vague but emotional torrent of Arab nationalism by clumsy handling 
of its current symbol, Nasser. 

Unless our policies and attitudes are altered, this drift away from 
us will continue. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL INTEREST 


What can be done.—Let me, finally, consider some of the things 
which may be done to arrest the drift toward disaster in the Middle 
East and to reassert an American leadership position there. The 
following policies and attitudes might help to accomplish this purpose. 

1. First of all, we should look at the Middle East problem through 
American eyes and in the light of the American national interest. 
We should be prepared to resist minority pressures from within this 
country, as well as pressures from our allies or Middle Eastern coun- 
tries where these do not correspond with our greater need to win and 
hold the hearts and minds of countless millions. 


UNDERSTANDING ARAB NATIONALISM 


2. We should develop a better understanding of the forces of na- 
tionalism and neutralism as they are developing in the Middle East. 
Nationalism cannot be put down frontally nor can it be appeased. It 
can only be met with comprehension, guidance, and understanding. 
We should realize that President Nasser is a symbol of resurgent Arab 
nationalism in the minds of most people in the Arab world. His 
strength is great among the people, even of the countries which ap- 
pear to oppose him. By opposing this force, we strengthen it and at 
the same time cause it to turn elsewhere for solace. t me quote a 
few sentences from an article by C. L. Sulzberger in the New York 
Times of April 7, 1958. Mr. Sulzberger says: 

There is no reason why the United States should oppose the principle of Arab 


unity * * *. It might be wise for us once again to make some mild show of 
approval for Nasser’s new state in order to demonstrate that he need not look 
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only to Russia for psychological help and sympathy * * *. In dealing with Nas- 
serism we must remember that we are dealing with a movement that is more 
psychological than ideological. It demands a special kind of attention and 
solace * * *, By expressing private sympathy for Nasser’s expressed aims but 
not for his employed methods, we need not abandon our shrinking coterie of 
friends. 

I was happy to see a recent report that Senator Green has advocated 
a policy of better understanding with President Nasser. Our first 
acts along this line should be to free Egypt’s blocked currency and 
resume our aid programs. Since writing this the first of those has 
been accomplished. ' 

But, whatever our actions to strengthen relations with Arab nation- 
alism, these should not be taken belatedly or grudingly. This ap- 
proach will merely give the appearance of an unwilling American 
retreat before triumphant nationalism. If we give ourselves with 
our actions, these deeds can have a lasting effect instead of appearing 
to be but new moves on the chessboard of power politics. 


STRENGTH OF ARAB NATIONALISM AND UNITY 


Arab nationalism and unity, in my opinion, is a winning cause, 
whatever form it takes and whoever is the leader. We should be 
associated with this movement voluntarily and not merely for the 
purpose of preventing Soviet domination of the Arab world. In the 
development of Arab unions we should show no preference of one 
for the other, but give our full sympathy to such movements when 
they arise indigenously and spontaneously. In brief, what we need to 
do is to get on the side of the people. 


DANGER OF UNITED STATES FAVORITISM OF ISRAEL 


3. We should recognize that, although there are innumerable prob- 
lems in the Middle East which cry for solution, the relationship be- 
tween Israel and the Arab world is a primary cause of tension and 
a roadblock to peace. The exploitation of this issue by the Soviet 
Union can lead to Communist domination of the area and the loss 
of an American position before there is time to deal with other social, 
economic, and political problems. 

It is essential, in my opinion, to implement in fact the laudable 
policy of this Government of friendly and sympathetic pa a as 

tween Israel and the Arab world. The test of impartiality does 
not lie in the frequency or firmness of its avowal as a policy or in the 
good will of persons in the Department of State who endeavor sin- 
cerely to carry it out. In my view, it is the totality of the policies and 
attitudes of the American people—public, press, policy, and purse. 
There can be no question but that we have in these attitudes and 
policies preferred and supported a State of Israel as against millions 
of Arabs who must turn elsewhere than to the West for what they 
believe to be justice and understanding. I suggest that a policy of 
favorite nations is prejudicial to the interests of this country. I 
should like to quote in support of this contention some excerpts from 
the Farewell Address of Gees Washington : 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than that permanent, 


inveterate antipathies against particular nations and passionate attachments 
for others should be excluded; and that in place of them just and amicable 
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feelings toward all should be cultivated. The nation, which indulges toward 
another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to 
lead it astray from its duty and its interest * * *. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. * * * It leads also to concessions to the favorite nation of 
privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, * * * And it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who 
devote themselves to the favorite nation) facility to betray, or sacrifice the in- 
terests of their own country, without odium, sometimes even with popularity. 


ISRAEL’S FUTURE IN MIDDLE EAST 


We should not for one moment suggest the elimination of Israel or 
its people. But, we should endeavor to extend to all other peoples 
equal understanding, sympathy, support, and justice. We must rec- 
ognize that only a nonexpansionist Israel, depending on its own re- 
sources, devoted to the great Judaic principles of love and understand- 
ing, not based upon military power, can hope eventually to find 
accommodation and acceptance in the Middle East. Any other 
—y will bring Israel’s own future into great jeopardy. 

I do not wish to go into the specifics of solution of this problem. 
Ultimate solution of the specific problems can be brought about only 
in an atmosphere in which oie Teadership, has 
been restored. 


dence in American 


ARAB VIEW OF UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF ISRAEL 


As a minimum we must give an earnest to the Arabs that we 
are prepared to face this problem boldly and realistically. As an 


example, the Arabs regard the collection of American private, tax- 
free funds for Israel as an American official subsidy for a foreign 
state. Such a problem is difficult to face in this country. But, we 
delude ourselves if we believe that the drift away from us can be 
stopped without meeting such problems frontally. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


4. We must be prepared to meet the question of the Palestine re- 
fugees more boldly than we have done in the past 10 years. We should 
openly espouse the right of these unfortunate persons to return to 
their hoon or receive adequate compensation. <A resolution to this 
effect has long been on the books of the United Nations. 


GEARING OUR PROGRAMS TO MEET NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE 


5. We must recognize that all mechanisms of power—pacts, doc- 
trines, aid programs, and alliances—are handmaidens of policy and 
not substitutes. Too frequently the impression has been created that 
such programs are geared to our overriding need to restrain Soviet 
Russia and not to the needs of peoples themselves. Thus, they fail in 
their primary objectives. Programs of this kind are excellent where 
= is understanding and mutuality of interest in which they can 

ower. 

Private agencies could be used to a much greater extent in the car- 
rying out of some programs. 
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MORE REALISTIC ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNISM IN MIDDLE EAST 


6. We should avoid the erroneous and easy assumption that there 
is a deliberate trend in any Middle Eastern country toward com- 
munism. There is an ideological gulf between Islamic and other Mid- 
dle Eastern cultures on the one hand and communism on the other. 
But, it would be equally dangerous to assume that communism can- 
not penetrate this area. 

It has done so to some extent for reasons which are negative and 
which derive from the belief of the peoples of the area that they 
cannot obtain understanding and justice elsewhere. In China we 
lost by treating Communists as nationalists. In the Middle East 
we may lose by looking on nationalists as Communists. 


PUBLIC AWARENESS OF OUR MIDDLE EAST POLICIES 


7. Finally, we should consult the American people more than we 
have done on subjects of this kind. I find in public speaking and 
meetings with Americans throughout this country a great desire to 
know and to contribute. I believe that the American people should 
be told constantly of our policies and motivations in the Middle East 
so that they may understand our interest and the true facts. On the 
other hand, it seems to me we should pay more attention to what the 
people are thinking and saying. I find in my contact with the Ameri- 
can people a real awareness of the American interest in the Middle 
East and a willingness to follow if leadership is given. It seems to me 
that the people are ready to follow bold leadership in the assertion of 
an American position in the Middle East, even if this means the taking 
of new and bold actions. The American people may well be ahead of 
the Government and the Congress in this respect. 


NECESSITY OF NEW IDEA IN MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


Conclusion.—In conclusion, it is evident to me that the American 
position in the Middle East is drifting toward disaster. A new idea 
must be sought if we are to keep pace with the people of the area in 
their revolution of rising expectations. We must seek ways to get on 
the side of the people. We must be prepared in the Arab-Israeli ques- 
tion to take immediate and bold steps. Otherwise, the American na- 
tional security will be placed in real jeopardy. I do not believe we are 
allotted more than a brief interval of time in which to act. 


MR. MINOR’S BACKGROUND 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for a thoughtful summary 
of the situation in the Middle East. I think it would help to have on 
the record some statement by yourself of your qualifications to form 
these opinions. 

Mr. Minor. You would like for me to give a brief summary of my 
background in this matter ? 

The Cuarrman. I would. I think that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Minor. I served in the Foreign Service for almost 30 years, 20 
years almost of which were spent in the Middle East. I was consul 
in Jerusalem, secretary of legation in Iran and Afghanistan, and Chief 
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of the Middle Eastern and Indian Division in the State Department 
during the war years, 1943 to 1947. I was counselor and minister to 
Greece for 3 years during the program there, 1947 to 1950, and then 
minister and later Ambassador to Lebanon. 

I served for almost 3 years with the Arabian American Oil Co. in a 
private capacity. 

The Cuarrman. In Lebanon ? 

Mr. Minor. No; in this country; dealing here with diplomats, 
United Nations people, and others for the Arabian American Oil Co. 
I stopped that last year to become president of the American Friends 
of the Middle Kast. 

Iam also president of the American Middle East Relief. I am presi- 
dent of Mrs. Vester’s work in Jerusalem, Jordan, together with a very 
eee group, including Norman Vincent Peale, which sup- 

rts Mrs. Vester’s work in Jerusalem; a member of the board of 

irectors of the Near East Foundation and of an organization called 
the Welfare of the Blind. Therefore, my experience in the Middle 
East has been in the field of diplomacy, business and philanthropy. 

The Cuairman. I think it is very helpful to have that informa- 
tion because it makes certain that your views are not idealistic, that 
they are based on serious attention to facts. 


DESIRABLE TREND OF EVENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


It is customary to ask the witness any questions which members 
of the committee might have. I wonder if you are willing, in view 
of what you have seen and what you have stated here, to give us 
what your expectation would be for a desirable trend of events in 
the Middle East over the next 5 or 10 years, with the alternatives. 

Mr. Mrwnor. I think that we are given a short period of time in 
the Middle East. 

The Cuarrman. You would cut down the 5 or 10 years, then, to 
2 or 3. 

Mr. Minor. To perhaps a year or two, to get on the side of the 
= of the area in order to convince them that our policies will be 

ased on greater consideration of their interests and what they be- 
lieve to be basic elements of justice. 

If this is not done, my opinion is that the drift away from us, which 
has been evident in the last 10 years, will continue. 

Now since the people need a friend and pole around which to 
revoive, I think that with a decline in the American position, there 
can be a rise only in the Russian position. As this takes place, I think 
more and more western and American influence, selfish and unselfish, 
in the area in terms of oil, of bases, of people, will be gradually elimi- 
nated. Our whole position in the area will be in jeopardy. This is 
my belief. 

he Cuarrman. And you think that may happen in a short time 
unless something is done ? 


VIEWS OF DIPLOMATS 


Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. I do not believe you would find much differ- 
ence of opinion between mine and that of diplomats, businessmen, 
educators, and missionaries who work in this area. It is rather re- 
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markable it seems to me that there has been such unanimity of 
opinion. Now I am eliminating the opinion of Israel and Zionists 
when I talk about this. I am talking about the Arab world. You 
can tap the opinions of any of the American universities or colleges 
in the area, any of the great missionaries like Alford Carlton or 
Park Johnson or those who do medical missionary work or business- 
men or diplomats, and I think you would find a remarkable de 

of unanimity of feeling that we are given a very brief time indeed 
to win the minds of these people. 

The Carman. I notice you include diplomats in that list. If 
the diplomats are of that opinion, they must have communicated 
their views to the State Department. Why, then, should that not be- 
come the view of the State Department ? 

Mr. Minor. Our policies on the question of the Middle East have 
been dominated for years by a preference for a particular state of 
the Middle East, of Israel. 

There has been great pressure exerted in this country in this direc- 
tion, and in my opinion the State Department has not been entirely 
free, in view of public opinion which has been so well crystallized on 
this question. 

The Cuarrman. Is it your belief that these diplomats, to whom 
he refer as having the same opinions that you have expressed here, 

ave communicated those beliefs to the State Department ? 

Mr. Mrnor. I am on rather dangerous ground. I do not believe 
that I should say that all diplomats at the present time have these 
opinions, because I am not sure that they do. I am speaking of diplo- 
mats in the period of the past when I was involved in the field. I 
would like to amend my remarks in that respect, not to make it 
categorical with regard to diplomatic opinion at the present moment. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe that present diplomats differ from 
their predecessors in that respect ? 

Mr. Minor. My opinion is they do not, although there may be 
some divergence, but at the time that I served in the Middle East, 
I think you would have found most of the diplomats of my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Then I should think it would necessarily follow 
that if the short time you give for great changes in the Near East is 
correct, the State Department and the diplomats representing the 
Department in this area do not agree with you on this point. 

Mr. Minor. I do not know, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Perhaps it is embarrassing for you to draw that 
conclusion, but it seems to me to be almost inevitable. 

Mr. Minor. If I may elaborate on this question, Senator Green, I 
wish to avoid interpreting State Department policies which I have 
no right to do. } 

The Cuatmrman. Nor do you know what the communications 
have been between the diplomats and the State Department. 

Mr. Minor. No, sir. 


SHOWING GREATER FRIENDSHIP FOR PEOPLE REPRESENTING NATIONALISM 


The Cuarrman. What do you think that this country should do to 
make a change for the better in the trend of events to which you 
make reference ? 
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_ Mr. Minor. The first thing that occurs to me that should be done 

is to endeavor to get on the side of the people in their great revolu- 

tion, what I call rising expectations. We must show a greater friend- 

ae for people who represent forces in the Middle East, such as 
asser. 


I think there is a move on the way now toward greater friendship 
with people who represent a strong current of nationalism in the 
area. This is necessary. We must use simple, human understanding 
to win peoples rather than the use of power mechanisms. This is one 
thing we should do. 


SHOWING GREATER COMPREHENSION OF ARABS’ VIEWPOINT 


In the Arab-Israeli dispute, we must give a better earnest than we 
have given to the Arabs that we mean to see that basic justice is done 
and that a greater comprehension is had in this country of the view- 
point of the Arabs. Now that is a very difficult thing to bring about 
in a country where we have been so pressurized by international Zion- 
ism in the last decade or more. But unless we do it, I think the drift 
away from us will continue. We might begin with the Arab-refugee 
problem, by a more frontal approach stressing the right of the refugees 
to return to their homes or be lecmaneatel: We might look at the 
United Nations resolutions of 1947 and 1948 not as a final solution, 
but as a basis for discussion of the Middle East problem. 

At any rate, if the position is to be corrected, we are going to have 
to give a better indication than we have given in the past that we do 
in fact have room in our policies and in our hearts for all peoples 
in the Arab world and Asia as well as for a particular nation. 


HOW TO REACH THE PEOPLE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Cuatrmay. I do not want to take any more of your time. 

Senator Hickenlooper, have you any questions? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Minor, 
I am very interested in the forthright and illuminating statement 
which you have made here. 

I say that without necessarily agreeing or disagreeing with what 
you have said, but it is a very excellent statement. 

I am especially interested in two matters which you touch on. 
One is the main theme you raised of getting closer to the people of 
these countries. The other is the impression created in many of these 
countries that we do the things that we do from a completely self- 
interested standpoint because we are in conflict with communism. 
This impression is that we seek solely to serve ourselves and have very 
little interest in the people. 

I do not agree that that theory is right, but I do know that it is 
a problem. 

ow, how can we get our message to the people themselves? We 
use the information program. We have our good offices in connection 
with public works of various kinds—medical, sanitary, technical co- 
operation programs, and things of that kind in these countries. 

What more can we do—and I am sure there is more we can do—to 

et a realization into the minds of the average person there that our 
intentions are good? How can we reach them? 
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Mr. Minor. That is a difficult question. You will remember, Sena- 
tor, we talked about that one night at my house in Beirut when 
Senator Gillette was there also, when a number of Arabs presented 
their viewpoint. I know that you were concerned and others were 
concerned, too, with statements that appeared to indicate there was 
less comprehension there as to the dangers of communism than we our- 
selves believed to be the case. 

It has appeared to many people in the area that we have abandoned 
the simple, original missionary concepts of human understanding, 
wherein we projected ourselves abroad in the simple capacity of Ameri- 
can citizens who do good, and have substituted for those principles 
mechanisms of power. 

I suggest that the thing we need to do to get back is never to give 
the impression that we reject anybody as we appear to have rejected 
Nasser, who represents a tremendous force. We need not approve 
methods that people use nor need we give full and final approval to 
anyone. That ig not the point. The point is that through the out- 
giving of yourself to these people in all fields of activity, private and 
public, you can convince them that we are what we were in the last 
century, restore their confidence in us and overcome this belief that our 
policies are frequently geared to other concepts. 

It is a difficult and a vague thing todo. I think though it is the crux 
of the matter, that we have somehow failed to project ourselves in this 
sense and have lost the confidence of the people. 


SHOULD OUR MIDDLE EASTERN APPROACH BE THROUGH GOVERNMENT 
LEADERS OR DIRECTLY TO THE PEOPLE? 


Senator Hicken.oorrr. Of course, you also mentioned in your state- 
ment here something which, at least from the extremely limited oppor- 
tunity I have had of observation in that area, seems to be true. 

That is this: In many cases leaders at the moment or of the immedi- 
ate past have lagged somewhat behind the ambitions and the wishes 
of the people. They have dragged their feet, let’s say, or they have 
been unable to accept the facts of life so far as nationalism goes among 
the people that they represent. I have gained this feeling in the last 
year or so, and I was through the Middle East for a month or so last 
fall. I gained the impression that there is in the Middle East now, 
not universally, but to a fairly substantial degree, a shifting and a 
changing of leadership which is oriented more toward the aspirations 
of the people, as fuzzy as those aspirations may be. I mean by those 
last remarks that sometimes the people do not always understand 
exactly what they want. They know they want something better but 
they do not know how to implement it. 

Do you feel that there has been some change in at least a number 
of leaders in various Middle Eastern countries ? 

Mr. Mrwnor. Yes, sir. I have indicated here several reasons for in- 
stability in the area, among them that there is a sweeping social change 
taking place, a desire and a demand of the people of the area for 
better government. This has created social revolution, based on a 
belief on the = of many of the peoples of the area that their own 
governments have not been fully responsive to the will and needs of 
the people. A new generation of people is growing up. 

The Cuamrman. In government? 
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Mr. Minor. In government and out, who are demanding better—— 

The Cuarrman. In other words, a new generation of leadership is 
growing up. Do you think we could best work through that leader- 
ship, through direct appeal to the people themselves by various de- 
vices, or by a combination of both ? 

Mr. Minor. It would have to be a combination of both. We are 
given certain governments to work with in the world and we cannot 
go about endeavoring to change them politically. 

But we can always do this: We can give encouragement in all pos- 
sible ways to good elements in all countries as they emerge. 

The Cuarrmman. I have talked to a number of leaders in the Middle 
East, as I say, within the last few months, and I find a number who 
give every evidence of wanting to foster and promote this revolution- 
ary movement, that is, economically and socially, and yet on several 
occasions they have said: 

We cannot get through to our own people. We cannot get our own people many 
times to accept the things that we know are progressive and which will move us 
along the line to greater individual dignity and responsibility and things of that 


kind. We have difficulty with the age-old customs and habits and things like 
that that will take time to break down. 


Mr. Minor. That is right, sir; it is a slow process. 
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ARAB DESIGNS ON ISRAEL 


Senator Hickentoorer. I do not want to monopolize your time, Mr. 
Minor, but I do want to ask you just two more quick questions and 
maybe I can talk with you a little later about the matter. 

We have heard repeated assertions of various Arab States concern- 
ing Arab unity and their firm determination to push Israel into the 
sea. 

Mr. Minor. Yes. 

Senator Hickren.oorrr. We see reiterated statements that that is 
their ultimate goal, that when they achieve their unity, they will 
throw the Israelis out by force. 

Mr. Mrnor. Yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. How deep-seated do you think that par- 
ticular declaration of the Arab States may be? 

Mr. Minor. It is deep seated and real. 

The Cuatrman. Will you speak a little louder? 

Mr. Minor. It is deep-seated and real, but it is an exaggerated 
thing. In their great feeling of hurt and injustice at the setting up 
and the exaggerated support which has been given to a particular un- 
wanted state in the area, they do strike out and say things that are 
exaggerated. I believe that in the longer range if they could get 
what they believe to be some basic degree of understanding, of com- 
prehension and of justice, this would be attenuated and would decline, 
this feeling of pushing Israel into the sea. 

Now there are extremists on both sides. There is a group in Israel, 
the Herut Party, who are circulating maps even here in the United 
States, showing a greater Israel, and these people would like now to 
take part of Arab territory at once. There are these two opposing 
extremist groups. One would hope that if there is an attenuation of 
passions in the area, these things would calm down, and that eventu- 
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ally these extreme positions would disappear. But there is extremism 
on both sides. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think that is true. I asked an Arab 
leader—I shall not mention his name but will say he is a powerful 
leader—if there was a reasonable possibility of a solution of the Arab 
situation vis-a-vis Israel, so Israel could maintain its independence 
and integrity, and also the other problems be solved. He happened to 
be one of the several leaders who had been quoted in the newspapers 
as saying the ultimate goal of the Arabs was to destroy Israel. I was 
told privately, however, that he thought there was a possibility that in 
the future when emotions calmed down somewhat, it would not be the 
ultimate goal of the Arab States to destroy the integrity and sover- 
eignty of Israel, which was an interesting observation. 

Mr. Minor. I think you will find that Islamic society over a period 
of centuries has shown extreme tolerance in dealing with Christians 
and with Jews. This is proven by history even at the time of the 
first invasion of Jerusalem. I think in the end there will be tolerance 
providing they can have some degree of understanding which will put 
them on the road toward a hoped-for solution. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I would like to discuss other problems, but 
there are other members here. I will desist at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

REASSERTING AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken, have you some questions? 

Mr. Arxen. Yes. Mr. Minor, I noticed that on page 5 of your 
statement you said this: 

Let me, finally, consider some of the things which may be done to arrest the 


drift toward disaster in the Middle East and to reassert an American leader- 
ship position there. 


Then on page 8 you said: 


Ultimate solution of the specific problems can be brought about only in an 
atmosphere in which confidence in American leadership has been restored. 

What do you mean by “leadership” in relation to the Middle East? 

Mr. Minor. I mean this: We have to go back and consider this in 
historical perspective. Americans went into the Middle East and 
Asia a century and a half or more ago on the basis of missionary work, 
reflecting American democracy at its very best. 

They won the people in this area on a people-to-people association. 
This is what I refer to as leadership reflecting America at its best. I 
do not mean by that necessarily Government policy at any particular 
“a gaa but a reflection and a projection of America in Asia at its 

est. 

This is what I call a leadership position. At the time of the end of 
the First World War, as you will remember, as a result of this fine 
American leadership in the past we were asked to take mandates over 
countries in the Middle East. When I was in Persia during the war 
when our troops came in there the people of Persia referred to us as 
“those saintly Americans.” 

This is the kind of a reputation we won by what I believe to be 
real leadership. This is what I would like to see reasserted, a restora- 
tion of confidence of the people of the area in us. 
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Senator Arcen. Then it comes down to confidence in the American 
people and the American Government. 
. Mrnor. That is right. 
Senator Arken. And to whom do you consider we have relinquished 
that leadership ? 
Mr. Minor. By default somewhat to the Soviet Union. There is 
a general feeling going around in the area not that they wish to have 
ood relations particularly with Russia or to draw closer to the Soviet 
nion, but that by default—— 
Senator Arken. Do you think the Arab States have accepted Soviet 
leadership ? 
Mr. Minor. No, sir; I do not. I said that in my paper. I do not 
believe that. 
Senator Arken. No; you did not say that, I am sure. 
Mr. Minor. But the drift is—— 
Senator Arken. If they ever do so, would it be reluctantly ? 
Mr. Minor. Very reluctantly and by default. 


POTENCY OF ARAB LEAGUE 


Senator Arken. Iraq, I notice, has announced it is not going to 
pay more dues to the Arab League until it gets reimbursed for dam- 
ages brought about by the Israel-Egyptian war or whatever you call it. 

Do you think the Arab League is a real potential force for the Arab 
countries? Has it become more or less the voice of Cairo? Is it being 
taken over asa front, I mean ? 

Mr. Mrwnor. I have to say frankly that the Arabs have been divided 
and divisive. They have not shown yet that cohesiveness which would 
make the Arab League a really strong and potent force. Therefore, I 
do not believe that it has yet asserted the position, which it would be 
capable of asserting if there were a greater degree of cohesiveness 
among the Arab states themselves. 


SUEZ CANAL SETTLEMENT 


Senator Arken. Do you think that the settlement of the Suez 
matter is going to improve United States-Egyptian relations? 

Mr. Mrwnor. Yes, sir; there is evidence at the present time of im- 
provement. I believe that the blocked funds have been restored, which 
would be followed I suppose by other steps. 

At least there is a diminution of tension there and an opportunity to 
draw closer together. 


DESIRABILITY OF INVITING NASSER TO VISIT THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Arxen. Do you think that it would help our relations fur- 
ther if President Nasser were invited to the United States? 

Mr. Mrnor. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Arken. We would undoubtedly treat him as well or much 
better than some of our own officials have recently been treated. 

“ Minor. I think we should give the hand of friendship to all 
people. 

Senator Arken. You think it would be very helpful, then? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 
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ISRAEL ACTION TOWARD SOLUTION OF ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Senator Arxen. The one matter that seems to be holding up a more 
or less general settlement over there is the matter of the Arab refu 
and there are those who believe—I expect you advocate this too—that 
they should be reimbursed for any loss they have sustained at the 
hands of Israel. It is difficult to disagree with that position. 

However, I believe you said something about their being permitted 
to resettle in their old lands. That imposes a greater difficulty at the 

resent time, but do you think the time will come when the Arab 
tates would welcome them as settlers in their lands? 

Mr. Mrnor. Not under foreseeable conditions. I do not believe they 
will under foreseeable conditions. 

Senator Arxen. But if the Arab States were shown that the refu- 
gees could pay their own way in a resettlement program, would that 
create a change? 

Mr. Mrnor. I do not think there will be any improvement in the 
situation until Israel makes a unilateral and unqualified declaration of 
the right of the people to return. 

Now this will not be necessarily followed by return. The places that 
they lived in are gone. Many of them will not wish to return. They 
have seen the status of the minority group of Arabs within the country. 
They do not wish to share in that. So many of them would not return. 
But I think until there is a unilateral and unqualified declaration of 
right to return or compensation, that there will not be any improve- 
ment in the situation. 

Senator Arken. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wiley, have you any questions? 

Senator Witey. In that last statement did I hear you say “or 
compensation ?” 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Then you believe that there is an alternative which 
might also work to get rid of frictions between Israel and the Arab 
States? Is that right? 

Mr. Minor. It would have to be a choice on the part of the indi- 
vidual refugee of return or compensation. 


ARAB VIEW OF OUR POSITION ON REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Senator Wirery. Of course a lot has been said on both sides. Right 
now the situation is a picture of agitation and hatred for which at 
present there seems to be no solution. ; 

Are we losing ground with the Arabs because we are not trying to 
compel a solution of this problem ? 

r. Minor. They do feel that we have not given them the degree 
of understanding and support that has been given Israel in the matter 
of the refugees or in any other matter. That has caused a decline in 
our position. 

Senator Wixy. Yes. Then that is one of the facts of life t!:at in 
the minds of the Arab people is causing what you think is our ! ss of 
standing with them, and you have not seen any way out of it? 

Mr. Minor. No, sir. 


21436—58—pt. 2——11 
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UNITED STATES EFFORTS TOWARD SOLUTION OF REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Senator Witey. We have tried and tried and we cannot even get 
them to divide the water that is necessary for development purposes 
so why blame America for that ? 

Mr. Minor. I am not blaming America. I want us to look at this 
problem through American eyes and to give friendship to all the 
peoples and not to a particular state. If we do that, I think that our 
position will improve. 

Senator Witey. You think so. If you can find a solution, I think 
you should submit it to us and to the State Department. What I am 
sick and tired of is hearing this country being blamed all the time for 
conditions which exist in the minds and souls of other people, where 
other people will not get together among themselves and do what 
is right. We have given billions to the world and we have received 
for it misunderstanding and thanklessness. I personally feel that, 
while we are not angels over here, there never was a nation in the 
history of man which has done so much and has been willing to sac- 
rifice so much to try to bring peoples together. But that goes back 
to the time of Cain and Abel, Now you say we must be prepared to 
meet the question of Palestine refugees more boldly. 

Mr. Minor. Yes. 

Senator Witey. We must be prepared. We have tried to get the 
Arabs and Israel together. We have negotiated; we have tried to 
get the refugees settled. Why assume that it is all our problem? 

Mr. Minor. It is not all our problem, and I could not agree with 
you more. We have done a lot for the people of the world and I am 
not blaming America. In this matter I went on to say that we should 


espouse the right of poop to return to their homes. This is a basic 


human right. If we did that, there might be some hope of attenuating 
the passions and getting the thing on the road to settlement. We 
could express that opinion in the U. N., in support of a resolution 
which exists already. 

Senator Wier. That, of course, brings up the cases of Poland, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Romania, the Baltic States. 
That situation exists all over today. There is land in the Near East 
on which millions could be settled and we have tried that. But again 
our job primarily is to see that the Kremlin does not take over the 
Middle East and doesn’t have the land route to Africa. 

Mr. Mrnor. Right. 

Senator Wizey. The law of national self-defense is involved here, 
and if there are people over there who are in conflict, who will not 
get together, we still have to pursue our own course from the stand- 
point of the national interest. I am satisfied that the Department 
of State has tried everything to try to see if there isn’t some way out. 

But when 2 stubborn people get together, or 2 stubborn nations 
get beanies, a situation such as exists there arises. And, of course, 
it will present something for the Kremlin to prey on. I for one, 
would like to find the solution. 


COMMUNISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Now you say we should avoid the erroneous and easy assumption 
that there is a deliberate trend in any Middle Eastern country toward 
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communism. From your own personal knowledge, you are satisfied 
as to the correctness of that statement? 
Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. There is a qualifying statement immediately 
after that. ; ‘ 
‘Senator Wizey. I might say the witness who testified yesterday said 
that in his opinion none of these countries were yet satellites of the 
Kremlin. Do you agree with that ? 
Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. aw 
Mr. SparKMAN. Senator Wiley, would you yield there? What 1s 
that qualifying statement ? 
Mr. Minor. What page is that on? 
Senator Winey. It says: 
There is an idealistic gulf between Islamic and other Middle Eastern cultures 


on the one hand and communism on the other, but it would be equally danger- 
ous to assume that communism cannot penetrate this area. 


Mr. Mrnor. It has, I said, to some extent. 
PUBLIC AWARENESS OF OUR POLICIES 


Senator Witry. You made this statement: 


Finally, we should consult the American people more than we have done on 
subjects of this kind. 


Who is “we,” and how do you consult the American people? 

Mr. Minor. Tell them what your policies are. The people want to 
know. The people out in the country—I speak all over the country 
and travel all over the country—I think they desire to know what the 
policies are. They would like to know by declarations of Government 
officials and others what it is we are seeking, what our policies are, so 
they can understand and, second, so that they can contribute. 

Senator Wier. That is a common statement made all over by 
orators like yourself. As far as I am concerned, the policy in the 
Middle East is very simple, and it has been stated time and time 
again. We are trying to save the world from a third world war. 
We are trying to see that the Kremlin does not take over the Middle 
East, so that it cannot take the the oil and choke Europe. We are 
trying to see that it does not engender here and there incipient fires 
so that a bonfire could sweep over the East and give the Kremlin 
the idea that now is the time to move. That is our policy. Now, 
what other policies should we have? 

Mr. Minor. Senator Wiley, I think if you will take the trouble 
to read this thoroughly, you would see that I have said those thin 
in my paper, that our great desire is peace, stability, and to restrain 
the Communists in the area. 

Senator Wizey. Correct. 

Mr. Mrwnor. I agree with you. I am not in disagreement with you. 

Senator Witty. I know, but when you make statements that we 
have not been fair or have not given our people the information, what 
information or what should they be told? Whatelse? Should there 
be specifics when the world is changing? We might have to move 
one way today and another way tomorrow. That is the province of 
the State Department. Should we in this fast-changing world con- 
stantly run before the people and tell them what we are going to do 
or how we are going to do it and so forth? To me that is only im- 
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becility, from the standpoint of the Executive department of the 
Government. 

Now on broad policies I agree fully that the people should be in- 
formed. But the question of time is always important, because, as I 
said, the world changes and you might do something today in the in- 
terests of self-preservation that tomorrow would improper for 
you to do. 


MEETING SOVIET THREAT IN MIDDLE EAST 


Now you said this in conclusion: 

It is evident the American position in the Middle East is drifting toward 
disaster. 

I wish you would tell me just what you mean by that and what we 
can do to remedy it outside of what you have said, that we should try 
to bump the heads of the Israelis and the Arabs together and we 
should try to get the refugees to return to Israel. What else should 
we do? ‘We have tried that. 

Mr. Minor. I mean by “disaster” ultimate Soviet domination of the 
area. This is what I mean. 

Senator Wier. All right; now we have the challenge. What 
should we do that we have not done to try to stop the Soviet from 
dominating the area? We have our fleet in the area; we have the 
Eisenhower policy. We have stopped the threat so far. There has not 
been a word war since 1945. It is so easy to say, “If I were in such- 
and-such shoes, I would do so-and-so.” Now, if you have something 
like that, it is very important to this country that we have it. If you 
think that we can move in there like the Friends under William Penn 
did with the Indians, why, to me, that would be the real solution. He 
demonstrated to the Indians what others could not, that love and the 
right kind of conduct got rid of the ferociousness and the warlike- 
ness. But Government has done most of that, as I see it, in providing 
funds here and there and in giving assistance and advice and so 
forth. But, if we are drifting toward disaster, tell us just what we 
should do. 

Mr. Minor. I will reread the paper. We ought to meet the people 
in their rising revolution in the Middle East. We ought to under- 
stand them, give all of them understanding and comprehension. 

Senator Wizzy. Wait a minute now; that statement calls for an 
analysis: “meet the people in their rising revolution.” Now look at 
the world map. In other words, do you think we should go to the 
area and mix in these revolutionary parties? 

Mr. Minor. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Wiztey. Do you mean that in the ferment that is going on 
through the earth for more liberty, more freedom, and more economic 
health, we should participate or give aid ? 

Mr. Minor. We should give aid where the aid will do good, where 
there is a mutuality of interest, and wherein it may succeed. I’m 
sorry, Senator, I cannot argue the point any further. I am afraid 
you have got me in a corner. 

Senator Wizey. I want to be fair. I am looking for the truth, the 
way that will heal this condition. I find many panaceas and doctors 
who know all the answers. I want to know if you have one special 
remedy. If you have, I think we will give consideration to it. 
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Now let’s take one country in the Middle East. Tell us what the 

remedy should be so as to stop its drifting toward disaster, which 
ou have defined as meaning its going into the Kremlin’s orbit. Now 

if you can diagnose that situation, it might be very helpful. I am not 
trying to be argumentative, sir. 

Mr. Minor. I do not think that I have any answer to that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Minor, I was not here for all of your 
presentation. 

The Cuatrman. This is Mr. Sparkman. 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir; we have met. 


COMPENSATING THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Senator Sparkman. I certainly agree with you that we do need to 
exercise some bold leadership, even though we may not be able to come 
down to the specifics right now. 

By the way, with reference to compensating the refugees, I believe 
Secretary Dulles a year or a year and a half ago did announce a pro- 
gram, didn’t he, of our willingness to help Israel compensate the 
refugees? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir; based on their getting together themselves. 

Senator SrparkMAn. Yes; and that is one question I wanted to ask 
you. You say that Israel must unilaterally propose to do this thing. 
It seems to me that there is where you run into difficulty. It doesn’t 
seem to me that we are ever going to get anything done on a unilateral 
basis, and there is where I think that the very finest leadership of 
this country is demanded and required, perhaps not now, but in the 
foreseeable future, to bring them together in order that there may be 
some kind of multilateral agreement worked out. It seems to me 
rather futile to hope for unilateral action. 

Mr. Mrwnor. It is, sir; and I do not suppose that that will come. 
But I still maintain that if it does not come that way, the drift will 
continue and the situation will continue to get worse. 


ALLEGED UNITED STATES FAVORITISM OF ISRAEL 


Senator SparkMANn. Now let me ask you this question. Do you be- 
lieve that the United States has favored Israel as against individual 
Arab countries ? 

Mr. Minor. Yes; in the totality. I speak here not so much of Gov- 
ernment programs. Consider the celebration of the 10th anniversary 
of Israel in the last few days. This was a national celebration, in 
the press and among the public and in the collection of funds. This, 
sir, is not a stance of impartiality. 

Senator Sparkman. I noticed in your paper you mentioned some- 
thing about tax-exempt donations. 

Mr. Minor. That is right. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now that does not apply just to Israel, does 
it? Doesn’t that apply to any country in the world? It could be 
done equally well with any country in the world, could it not? 

Mr. Minor. It could have been done; yes, sir. 
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Senator Sparkman. With the same privileges. 

Mr. Mrnor. It could be; yes. 

Senator Sparkman. I think there is a condition which exists in 
this country with reference to Israel that we ought to keep in mind at 
all times, and that is the very close link between millions of our 
people and the people who live there in that little country. If our 
people want to dig down into their pockets and send sums of money 
there, I do not see that any other country could complain, just the 
same as if the Lebanese or Syrians down in Birmingham, Ala., wanted 
to make contributions to send back to their native countries. I do 
not see that anyone should object to it. 

Mr. Minor. Senator Sparkman, I did not in this paper say that I 
objected. I said that the Arabs consider this as another example of 
partiality. There are many other reasons why they believe that 
we have eee partial to a particular state against their interests, This 
is one of the examples. I have not said here that in my opinion this 
should be stopped. 

Senator SparKMAN. It seems to me that in understanding the prob- 
lem, we certainly ought to understand it for ourselves. 

Mr. Minor. We ought to understand what the Arabs are thinking, 
it seems to me. 

Senator SparkMAN. And if we have actually not been partial, then 
I think we ought to do our best to let the Arabs understand. Perhaps 
we have not done a very good selling job on the Arabs. Why 
couldn’t the Israelis say that we have been partial in the fine treatment 
that we have shown in developing the oil resources of the Arab 
countries? That, of course, has been to our advantage. 

Mr. Minor. Yes. 

Senator SparkMANn. But it seems to me Israel could claim that just 
as well as the Arabs could claim the other. So perhaps the big trouble 
has been that we have not done a good job of explaining. 

Mr. Minor, you may recall that when the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine was before the Congress in the beginning of last year’s ses- 
sion, many of us who supported it lamented the fact that there was 
no provision in it for solving these basic problems of the area, prob- 
lems such as you mentioned in your paper. The No. 1 problem in 
my estimation is the refugee problem. Certainly it rates very high in 
your list of priorities; does it not ? 

Mr. Mrwnor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


EXPLOSIVE AREAS OF THE WORLD 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Mansfield, have you some questions ? 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Minor, you spent some time in the diplo- 
matic service in the Middle East? 

Mr. Mrnor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansriexp. In your opinion what area do you consider the 
most potentially explosive / 

Mr. Mrnor. I suppose the Middle East could be regarded as one 
of the areas which is most explosive. I suppose that both the Middle 
East and north Africa might be regarded as explosive areas. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Do you disassociate north Africa from the 
Middle East? 
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Mr. Minor. The emphasis is a little bit different. Their problem 
there is with what they call colonialism only, although they do have 
an interest in the Arab-Israeli problem. Their problem is more di- 
rectly with France. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH NASSER 


Senator Mansrievp. Yes, I understand that; and, as far as the three 
North African areas comprising the so-called Magreb are concerned, 
at least up to this time, to them the Arab-Israeli dispute in the Middle 
East is of secondary importance. But I believe as I glanced hastily 
through your testimony—and I must apologize for being late, but 
I was delayed and could not avoid it—I saw that you made reference 
to a speech made by the distinguished chairman of this committee, and 
that you thought that we ought to be more realistic and establish 
closer or better relations with Mr. Nasser. Is that correct? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir; and, since writing that, steps have been taken 
in that direction, I believe. 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes; I notice that two of the things which you 
advocated—the unfreezing of the blocked funds which Egypt had 
in this country and the dispatch of aid—are at least in the process 
of being done or are being done at the present time. 

Mr. Minor. Yes. 


RADIO BROADCASTS IN MIDDLE EAST AREA 


Senator Mansrietp. Now do you think that Nasser typifies in his 
ree the feelings of Arabs, generally speaking, from Iraq to 

orocco ¢ 

Mr. Minor. Generally speaking, yes. I think he has a wide base 
of support. 

Senator Mansrietp. Just what influence does Radio Cairo have 
in making Mr. Nasser the image which has been created ? 

Mr. Minor. It certainly has played a part. 

Senator Mansrrevp. And that radio not only goes into the Middle 
East as such, not only as far as Morocco, but even on the Atlantic and 
also down into middle Africa as well ? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. And the Moslem population in middle Africa 
down along the East Coast and across the middle and over into the 
west is quite strong; is it not? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. Of course, there is another radio preaching 
the other side, too, that is an anti-Nasser program. There are radio 
stations taking the other viewpoint, and those are also widely dis- 
seminated. 

Senator Mansrretp. Where is the point of dissemination ? 

Mr. Minor. I do not know, sir. I do not know where it comes 
from, but one can get the transcripts of the broadcasts which I have 
seen. 

Senator Mansrretp. And they are anti-Nasser ? 

Mr. Mrnor. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAnsFIELD. Covering the same areas? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 
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ASWAN DAM 


Senator Mansrretp. Now do you think it was wise on our part to 
withdraw our offer to underwrite, at least in part on a grant basis, the 
building of the Aswan Dam ? 

Mr. Mrwnor. I should prefer, sir, not to answer that question. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Do you think it was wise to make the offer in 
the first place ? 

Mr. irom. I have heard some people raise questions as to the wis- 
dom of our trying to do it or offering to do it. I do not know myself. 

I think you would have to know more of what the total cost is 
going to be eventually, how it is going to be met, what the effect. would 
be on Egypt’s internal situation and monetary situation, and the engi- 
neering aspects of it as well. There was some question as to whether it 
would be wise to do it. 

Senator Mansrietp. And then of course there is the question of the 
sovereign rights of the Sudan. 

Mr. Mrnor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. And probably other areas as well tied up to it. 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 


INCREASING ARAB REFUGEE POPULATION 


Senator Mansrretp. What has been the increase up to now in the 
Arab refugee population since the exodus began around 1948? Do 
you have any estimates? 

Mr. Mrwnor. Some have been settled. Some have left the camps. 
But the natural increment has been such that the total population has 
increased. The percentage increase I do not know, but there certainly 
has been a considerable increase in the number. 

Senator Mansrretp. And most of them are being maintained on a 
very small scale by United Nations contributions. 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 


ATTITUDES OF ARAB REFUGEES 


Senator Mansrietp. Do you think some of these refugees are get- 
ting into the habit of being refugees and living just as they are? 
What I am getting at is this: Do you think that the old idea—which 
I assume was inherent in the beginning—of returning to the areas 
from which they came, is dying out or is it still rampant ? 

Mr. Minor. No, sir; that is still prevalent. 

Senator Mansrtexp. Is the idea being carried down from the heads 
of the families to the children ? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 


RESETTLEMENT OF ARAB REFUGEES 


Senator Mansrtetp. Are there any attempts being made in any of 
the Arab States to take any of these refugees in sizable numbers so 
that they can be rehabilitated, so to speak? I exclude Jordan because 
I understand there are about 400,000 in Jordan and that they play 
1 —_ important part in the country. But what about the other 
areas 
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Mr. Minor. No, sir; there hasn’t been much evidence of a desire or 
willingness on their part to admit and resettle the refugees. None of 
those directly concerned has given real support to the settlement of 
this problem. The Israelis have not, the Arab countries have not, and 
the refugees themselves have not. It has been a very difficult problem 
and we have paid the bill very largely. 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes. And the Director of that program, a very 
capable man, has just recently resigned; has he not? 

r. Mrnor. Yes, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOLUTION TO ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Senator Mansriecp. Do you see any possibility of a settlement of the 
Middle East problem unless, as Senator Sparkman has indicated, the 
question of the refugees is quite strongly brought to a head? 

Mr. Minor. No, sir, I do not see much hope for a settlement unless 
these problems are tackled. 

Senator Mansrrecp. We adopted an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act last year which stated that if by this time this year all 
the countries involved, both Israel and the Arab States, did not do 
something about the refugee question themselves, we would in effect 
reassess our point of view and consider—I assume that was the purpose 
of the amendment—withdrawing our support because as it is going 
on now it will be a drain which can be carried on over decades. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Minor. Yes. 

Senator Mansrretp. Do you have any ideas as to how this question 
could be settled? Are there any possibilities that you would care 
to raise ¢ 

Mr. Minor. I have said and repeat that in my opinion—and I know 
it will get a great deal of contrary opinion—lIsrael will have to make a 
statement that it is willing to take them back, and then on this basis 
a solution might be able to go forward. I do not think many would 
go back. I do not think there would be a grave problem, but I think 
the human right has to be admitted first. 


ARMS TRAFFIC IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Senator Mansrietp. Now one other question. What about the 
situation as far as arms subversion in the Middle East is concerned ? 
There is a traffic in arms out there, is there not, on the part of both 
the Soviet and the free world ? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir; I believe there are some arms going in from 
the Soviet Union to Egypt and Syria, and there may be some arms 
going to Israel from France. 

Senator Mansrtevp. I think the record would prove that there have 
been tanks and arms of various kinds sent in by both sides, which of 
course is a very discouraging factor. Those arms are not being sent in 
just to play with. They are sent in with the idea that they may 
eventually be used. 
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SOVIET PENETRATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Let me ask you this question: In your opinion, is the Soviet 
Union firmly planted in the Middle East ¢ 

Mr. Minor. No, sir; not yet, but they are becoming more so. 

Senator Mansrretp. Do you think that in the last decade the Soviet 
Union has achieved its greatest success in over 200 years in pene- 
trating that area? 

Mr. Mrnor. In the Middle East, yes, sir. They tried unsuccess- 
fully to penetrate the Middle East first in Azerbaijan and then in 
Turkey and then again in Greece. 

They were unsuccessful in penetrating the Middle East by the usual 
method of subversion. It was not until the Suez controversy and all 
o followed that they were able to make a penetration in the Middle 

ast. 

Senator Mansriretp. When they penetrate economically, do they 
penetrate on a grant or a loan basis? 

Mr. Minor. i believe that in Egpt there was an agreement based 
on an exchange of cotton for arms over a period of time, and I be- 
lieve that some of their aid has been through loans at low rates of 
interest. 

Senator Mansrietp. But there has been some forgiveness, if my 
information is correct, in some of these economic ventures. It seems 
to me that when the Syrian trouble broke out a year or so ago, one of 
the things which the Soviet Union did was to forgive a debt owed by 
the Syrian Government to the extent of two or three hundred million 
dollars. 

Do you recall anything about that? 

_ Mr. Mrnor. No, sir; I did not know that they had a debt of that 
size. 

Senator Mansrrexp. It was a startling debt. I don’t think very 
many people knew about it, but it did come out. 

Mr. Minor. I was not aware of that; no, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. I think that is the last of the ques- 
tioners and you are relieved to that extent. 

Is there anything you want to add to your testimony which might 
have come to mind during this discussion 4 

Mr. Mrnor. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We would like to have all the information possi- 
ble. 

Mr. Mrnor. You have asked many very interesting and penetrating 
questions, and I think out of that has come a good discussion. I have 
nothing to add. 

The Cuarrman. I hope any temporary annoyance at any of the 
questions will pass when you realize that you have done us great serv- 
ice by coming and testifying here today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Minor. Thank you, Senator Green. 

The CuarrMan. The second witness this morning is Prof. Melville 
J. Herskovits, director of the Program of African Studies at North- 
western University since its foun ing in 1948. He is an anthropol- 
ogist and in connection with his work has spent considerable time in 


Africa. 
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Dr. Herskovits, please proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM 
OF AFRICAN STUDIES, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Herskovits. This statement deals with Africa south of the 
Sahara Desert, the region of my primary concern and of my com- 
petence. I am not suggesting that the relation between the part of 
the continent I shall discuss and that which lies to the north can be dis- 
regarded. On the contrary, it may develop considerable significance 
for international relations, as might be inferred from the Cairo meet- 
ing, or the Accra Conference of African States just concluded. But 
the territories represented at these meetings have in common more the 
fact that they have all recently emerged from colonial status than 
those enduring economic and social ties that bring states into perma- 
nent relationships. Certainly today the countries to the north look 
more to the Arab east than across the Sahara, whatever power the 
word “Africa” may in future hold to give all African states a conti- 
nental consciousness. 

The most striking developments of the past decade, as Africa has 
moved with accelerated rapidity into the world picture, undoubtedly 
lie in the political field. 

The CuHarrman. Would you rather wait for questions until the end 
of your statement or would you prefer that we ask questions which 
occur to us as you are reading / 

Mr. Herskovits. I am entirely at your service. 


ROUTE OF THE ROMANS 


The Cuairman. Then I will ask a question on this first paragraph. 
You speak about the development of Africa. It has always interested 
me very much, and indeed aroused my curiosity, as to why the Romans 
never went south of the Sahara. 

Mr. Herskovits. It was not only the Romans, but it is interesting 
that Egyptian influence has been minimal south of the Sahara, particu- 
larly if you look at the prehistoric development of Africa. Up to the 
time of European penetration contact between west Africa and the 
North through the caravan routes was continuous. As a matter of 
fact, moroccan leather was made in the region of Kano south of the 
desert, and got its name because it was imported into Europe from 
north Africa. But the Romans probably never got across because of 
the desert. 

The CuatrmMan. They went to Britain and to the northern countries. 
I wondered why they did not go south, since there was such a civiliza- 
tion south of the Mediterranean. I hoped I was finally going to get an 
answer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Herskovits. I’m afraid we cannot read the minds of the 
Romans, sir. 


STRIKING POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA 


The most striking developments of the past decade, as Africa has 
moved with accelerated rapidity into the world picture, undoubtedly 
lie in the political field. 
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It is clear, in talking to Africans—not only to leaders, but ordinary 
townsmen and villagers as well—that this is felt by them to be the key 
to the attainment of objectives that frame African aspirations. These, 
of course, go beyond the political field. They not only include the 
desire for self-government—or, in those parts of the continent where 
there is a permanently resident non-A frican component in the popula- 
tion, participation in the government of the country in which they 
live—but also a higher standard of living and opportunity to partici- 
pate in the economic life of their countries, with access to such social 
amenities as education, health, housing and the like. 

The African nationalist movements that are found all over the 
sub-Saharan continent—the congresses, parties, conventions, assem- 
blies, and in some cases movements that have a religious base—have 
been the source of many of the impulses that have led to subsequent 
changes. 

They are to be directly related to overseas military duty during 
the last war, and to the access of Africans to European and, to a lesser 
extent, to American facilities for higher education, with the broad- 
ened horizons that overseas experience provides. The picture, then, 
is essentially one of interaction between the demands of the Africans 
and the policies of the colonial powers, which for the most part has 
avoided violent unilateral action. 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 


The Cuatrman. May I interrupt there to ask a question? You 
have listed the different sources of these impulses but you have omitted 
one which, it seems to me, is mostly in our minds, that of the Christian 
missionaries. 

Mr. Herskovits. Missions have not been active in nationalist move- 
ments in Africa. They have done a great deal in the field of educa- 
tion, especially in developing literacy, but the religious movements 
of a nationalist character are those, for example, such as the Kitawala 
in the Belgian Congo which are tied up with independent Christian 
sects, not with missions. 

The Cuarrman. You think that accounts for it? 

Mr. Herskovits. Missions have refrained from getting into the 
political picture. 

The Cuamman. Well, they have gotten into the social and economic 
picture. 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes, that is different. 

The Cuarrman. Do the natives distinguish between the three? 

Mr. Herskovits. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. foe 

Senator Mansrietp. What about Father Scott and his activities in 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Herskovits. You mean the Reverend Michael Scott? 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes. Isn’t he an Episcopalian ? 

Mr. Herskovits. I believe so. 

Senator Mansrievp. And his activities in the United Nations in 
regard to some particular—— 

Mr. Herskovits. In southwest Africa, the Herero people. 
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Senator Mansrietp. Yes. Wouldn’t you say in that respect that 
this particular missionary—I assume he is a missionary—— 

Mr. Herskovits. No; he is not a missionary. 

Senator Mansrietp. How do you differentiate ? 

Mr. Herskovits. He is a practicing clergyman, I believe, from the 
Union of South Africa and not a missionary. 

Senator Mansriexp. In other words, once the members of the es- 
tablished churches go into Africa, because they belong to established 
churches, they are not considered missionaries? Don’t they work 
among people they are trying to propagandize and convert ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes. 

Senator Mansrtetp. nd Mr. Scott’s activities have been with the 
colored population in that particular area. 

Mr. Herskovits. In the Union. 

Senator Mansrietp. The Catholic priests have primarily been ac- 
tive among the colored population in the Congo. Now aren’t they 
_missionaries ? 

Mr. Herskovits. May I say I think of a missionary as a clergyman 

_who is associated with a had devoted essentially to overseas activi- 
ties, and which looks to the conversion of a non-Christian people to 
Christianity. Once a local organization is established, I would then 
distinguish between this individual as a missionary and as a pastor of 
a church. Thus, in the Cameroons, it has been the policy of one 
mission to turn over the direction of church affairs to Africans. There 
the missionaries now confine themselves to advising, to teaching 
classes and so on. But preaching, running the churches, the choirs, 
all the rest of the work that originally was done by missionaries, is 
now done by African pastors. 

Senator Mansrietp. Isn’t that being done by the Catholics in cer- 
tain parts of Africa ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes. 

Senator Mansrretp. Where they are creating an episcopacy and 
trying to develop a native priesthood. 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. But you would differentiate between those 
who supervise and those who do the pastoral work ? 

Mr. Herskovrrs. I would differentiate between those who are evan- 
gelists and those who are pastors, in terms of the traditions of their 
own church. 

Senator MansFIeLp. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


AREAS ILLUSTRATING INTERACTION BETWEEN DEMANDS OF AFRICANS AND 
POLICIES OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Herskovits. This picture of interaction between the demands 
of the Africans and the policies of the colonial governments is out- 
standingly illustrated by the peaceful nature of the revolution im 
Ghana. Other instances are the steps taken to implement the French 
loi cadre, and subsequent developments at present under discussion, 
aimed at consolidating the possessions that today make up the various 
territories of French West and French Equatorial Africa into two 
major nations, to be self-governing, but with the exact nature of their 
further relationship to France to be determined. There are the 
moves in Nigeria looking toward commonwealth status in 1960: the 
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steps taken in the Belgian Congo in the past 2 years to establish 
multiracial universities and to initiate advanced African participa- 
tion in a government, health and education; the announced 
policy of the British in Uganda of moving toward self-government 
there as soon as possible, with the immediate increase of African repre- 
sentation in the governing body of that country. 


AREAS WHERE RACE RELATIONS ARE IMPORTANT FACTOR 


It would be simplifying the complexities of the political picture of 
Subsaharan Africa, however, were I to restrict my discussion to this 
type of interaction. In most of eastern and southern Africa, the pres- 
ence of permanent European settlers and of substantial numbers of 
Indians gives this formula little meaning in the regions that are still 
under metropolitan control, to say nothing of the self-governing por- 
tions, Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. 

Here the proposition that the degree of tension in a given African 
territory is directly related to the proportion of non-Africans resident 
in it finds its fullest documentation. Problems of everyday living 
that elsewhere can be approached along lines dictated by their inherent 
nature become complicated by an overriding factor of race relations. 

From this have developed, in British East and Central Africa, the 
ete of partnership, communal representation, the qualitative 
franchise, and the like; from this have arisen the difficulties of the 
South African situation, based on the underlying philosophy that the 
future must either see absolute dominance in that country by one of 
the major racial groups or the other. 


FORCE OF EARLIER AFFILIATIONS 


Nor is interaction apparent in the African possessions of Portugal, 
where the picture is essentially that of the classic colonialism of the 
19th century. 

As self-government comes closer to being realized, moreover, the 
force of earlier affiliations tends to reassert itself. The unity that 
arises from common effort toward a common objective in the face of 
foreign rule is lessened, and rivalries between African groupings that 
often have long histories come to the surface. To be balanced against 
this are the desires of African people, separated when the present 

olitical boundaries of Africa were drawn, to be reunited. In the 
Seaeeee category are the moves that have marked the recent history 
of Ghana and Nigeria and Uganda and, to a certain extent, the Bel- 
ian Congo; in the latter, most prominently, the case of the Ewe of 
ogo and of the inhabitants of the two Cameroons. 
uch developments are to be thought of as the results of the exis- 
tence, over a period which, for most of Africa, has endured some 60 
years, of political units established with no consideration of ethnic 
realities in mind. The political forms that have thus been superim- 
on the earlier ethnic ones, however, have a dynamic of their 
own. The clock of history cannot be turned backward, and we are 
already witnessing adjustments that make of a man a Nigerian as 
well as a Yoruba or an Ibo, or a Tanganyikan as well as a Chagga. 
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AFRICA’S OWN MODES OF STRUCTURING RELATIONSHIPS 


Yet to read these adjustments in terms of the political concepts of 
Europe and America, such as “democracy” or “dictationship” is 
grossly misleading. Africa has its own modes of structuring relation- 
ships, and the process we are witnessing is essentially one of adjusting 
these to the European models that have been superimposed on them. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to give an illustration ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Yes. In most of West Africa, for example, the 
political structure as it existed before the Europeans came, looked like 
autocracy, where for example, men went down in the dust before a 
chief. Yet, at the same time, a basic democracy exists. No chief in 
his right mind would think of arbitrary action, but any proposed 
action would be referred to his counselors, who would in turn refer 
it to village chiefs, who would discuss it with the men of the village, 
with their reaction being taken back for consideration by the chief 
and his council. This is essentially a democratic system, but it is quite 
a different kind of democracy from ours, one that is easily interpreted 
as autocracy, as has been the case particularly among peoples among 
whom I have done research, the Dahomeans, the Ashanti, and the 
Yoruba. 


HOW AFRICA’S FUTURE IS THOUGHT OF IN AFRICA 


An important change in the way the future of Africa is thought of 
in Africa itself allows us to draw a line between those parts where 
eventual African majority rule is accepted as an inevitability, and 
those where, while this may be envisaged as a possibility, there is a 
determination to maintain at all costs the present dominant position 
of the Europeans. This line is to be drawn at the southern border 
of the Belgian Congo and the nothern boundary of the Rhodesias. 
That is, south of it are the Rhodesias, the Portuguese Territory, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

I must make it clear that I base this conclusion on innumerable 
conversations with individuals, in government and out, of all racial 
groups and economic strata, in all territories. Thus in Kenya and 
Tanganyika I was told, again and again, by Europeans, that full 
participation of the African in the affairs of the country is only a 
matter of time; in the Belgian Congo, where as recently as 2 or 3 
years ago such opinions were almost never heard, they were fre- 
quently expressed to me last year. What impressed me most in talk- 
ing to Africans was the difference between their approach and that 
of the Europeans. The Europeans tended to assume that an African 
voting majority meant the end of European participation; yet only 
under special situations of extreme provocation have I heard Africans 
envisage the future in these terms. 

They say we are going to need Europeans for a long time. “We 
want to either participate or to make policy in the running of our 
countries, but this does not mean we want to cut ourselves off from the 
rest of the world.” 

I may say I got this again and again from Africans everywhere. 

The CHatrman. I have heard the same from natives in South 


Africa. 
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AFRICAN ECONOMIES 


Mr. Herskovits. When we turn to the economic situation, a cau- 
tion must again be entered that certain aspects of the African econo- 
mies should not be overemphasized. The traveler cannot but be im- 
pressed by the twin phenomena of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. The cities that have been built over all the continent, princi- 
pally during the postwar period, are outstanding. 

What visitors to the Ghana independence celebration saw in Accra 
ean be duplicated many times—in Dakar, in Monrovia, in Abidjan, 
in Lagos, in Leopoldville, in Salisbury, among others. And in most 
of these centers one already finds secondary industries well established, 
‘with heavy industry envisaged for the future in many parts of the 
continent, especially where the enormous potential in hydroelectric 
power, greater in Africa than in any other part of the world, is un- 
der actual or proposed exploitation. 

Without in any way underestimating the significance of these de- 
velopments, it is still a fact that Africa is essentially an agricultural 
continent. Too frequently economic missions have tended to disre- 
gard this, except where export crops, such as peanuts in Senegal or 
cocoa in Ghana or palm kernels in Nigeria or sisal in Tanganyika 
are concerned. Yet the small farmer is in actuality the backbone of 
African economy as he is of African society; and it is out of this that 
some of the most critical adjustments to the changing economic picture 
arise. For the farmer, in most of Africa, belongs to a large kinship 
grouping which holds its land in common; and this means that agri- 
cultural innovations based on the private ownership of land too often 
fail for want of taking this into account. 

And not only in the agricultural sector of the economy is this factor 
of tradition present, but in the industrial one as well. The problem 
here becomes one of changing the wants of men or women whose con- 
ceptions of regularity in time and effort are foreign to the industrial 
establishment so that he can function in the industrial setting. 


AFRICA’S MINERAL RESOURCES 


The wealth of Africa, it need scarcely be repeated, lies essentially 
in its mineral resources. To extract and process these call for large- 
scale operations, so that it will obviously be a long time before Af- 
ricans have the capital to exploit their own resources. Yet educated 
Africans are more and more disquieted by the fact that the extraction 
of minerals tends to remove from their countries wealth that can never 
be replaced. 

The feeling is growing that while this is essential for economic de- 
velopment, some way must be found so that more of these resources 
shall be worked in Africa itself, and that more of the benefits accrue 
to the African economy. And in another sector the African, movin 
from petty trade to the wholesale field, is beginning to look forwar 
to the time when there will be African industries, utilizing materials 
from within a given country, and looking to the local market to dis- 
pose of its product. 
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AFRICANS’ DRIVE FOR LITERACY AND SCHOOLING 


One of the most significant trends in present-day Africa is the drive 
of the Africans for literacy and schooling. This is apparent on all 
levels; from the village that cooperatively builds a primary school 
and asks a teacher from Government, through pressure on resources 
for secondary education and teacher training, to the sacrifices often 
made by Africans to enable them to attend university. The reason is 
not far to seek. 

African languages were not written, and over the years Africans 
have seen to what extent the power and resources of the Western 
World derive from the ability to compound knowledge and experience 
through the use of the written word. It comes with something of 
surprise to those not conversant with the African scene that there 
are 15 institutions of university level in Africa between the Sahara 
and the Union, and that, for the past decade, British and French 
universities have had annually in residence about 3,000 African stu- 
dents each, with another 1,000 attending American and Canadian 
centers. 

The interest in education is important in the area of international 
relations, both because of what it has done in accelerating the prep- 
aration of the African countries to function in the kind of world in 
which we, and they, live, and in presenting a field where outside aid, 
if given wisely, will be most highly valued. 

The intensity of the feeling on the part of Africans about matters 
touching on education is seen when one listens to discussions among 
them about the nature of the changes in the curriculums of a given 
metropole necessary to adapt it to the needs of African children, or 
at what stage of his schooling the African child should be taught in 
a world language as against his native tongue. In the Union of South 
Africa, no single measure has stirred more feeling among Africans 
than the Bantu Education Act, since, whatever the fact, they are 
convinced that it is designed to shut them out of participation in the 
life of the country through its emphasis on teaching Africans in the 
Bantu language. 


THE AFRICAN OF TODAY AND THE FUTURE 


These trends in the social, economic, and political life of Subsaharan 
Africa show clearly that the day has passed when Africans can be 
thought of as pliable, bending to the will of those who would guide 
them. The African has shown himself only to be limited in his 
ability to assimilate what the outside world has to offer him by lack 
of opportunity to gain access to knowledge of it; yet we must recog- 
nize that in the process he by no means gives over the values in his 
own way of life he holds to be good. He not only assimilates, that is, 
but he judges. It was something of this that the Prime Minister of 
Ghana meant. when he stated that the independent nations of Africa 
must establish their own personalities; it is this that makes under- 
standable the doctrine of negritude advanced by certain leaders of 
French African opinion. 

It has become increasingly apparent to me that our long-term 
objectives of attaining the mutual understanding and respect in the 
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world for which we stand must, insofar as a realistic approach to 
| African countries is concerned, be based on the principle that the 
! African, in his willingness to accept the new, does not thereby reject 


re 


oe is 6 


all aspects of the old. 
The fact that so much of Africa, at the present moment, is composed 
of non-self-governing territories, and that the governing powers are 
our friends and allies, must be given full recognition, not only as 
regards their present juridical position, but in terms of the contribu- 
a actual and potential, that they have made and can make in 
rica, 
The fact remains, however, that the predominant element in the 
pulation of Africa is African; that the Africans are continuously 
increasing their knowledge of the ways of the world at large, and de- 
‘ veloping their ability to function in that world; that, in the foresee- 
; able future, most of Africa will consist of independent African states. 


POPULATION INCREASE IN AFRICA 





The Cuarrman. Is the native population increasing ? 
Mr. Herskovits. Yes. 
. The Cuatrman. Rapidly? 

Mr. Herskovits. Unfortunately, figures of this kind are very poor 
for Africa because of the difficulties of collecting accurate demo- 
graphic data. 

The Cuarrman. What is your impression ? 

Mr. Herskovits. But I should say that with introduction of health 
measures of various kinds such as sanitation, the training of mothers 
and so on, the percentage increase in population would be something 
of the order of 1144 or 2 percent for the continent as a whole. 

The CuarrmaNn. Higher civilization weakens one physically ; does it 
; not ? 
F Mr. Herskovits. That is a theory. 

The Cuarman. I wanted to get you to commit yourself. 

Mr. Herskovits. I don’t think we actually know the answer to the 
question, but I would not accept the proposition, because it has not 
been proved scientifically. 
The Cuatrman. All right. 


—— 
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FUTURE OF THE EUROPEAN IN AFRICA 


Mr. Herskovits. I know of no better touchstone for long-range 
policy than the comment made to me by a high European official in one 
of the African territories, when I put to him the sein of the future 
of the European in Africa. “There are 180 million people in Africa 
south of the Sahara,” he said, “and of these only 3 million are white. 
What will count is how we make our adjustment to the Africans.” 










NEED FOR MORE AWARENESS OF AFRICAN OPINION 





If we take the African as our point of reference in framing foreign 
policy, certain conclusions follow. We must, first of all, be more 
aware of African opinion than we have been; and we must balance 
long-term benefits that are to be derived from strengthening the good- 
will the United States today has among the peoples of Africa against 
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short-term gains. We must, through friendly advice, seek to point 
out to our friends the advantages of our position for us all, and im- 
plement it by, for example, using the United Nations as an instrument 
to demonstrate, through our vote, our realization of the importance of 
African interests in Africa. 


UNITED STATES AID TO AFRICA 


We have done well in according economic aid to the independent 
African territories; we must do better. They look to us for the help 
they need, and accept it gladly because they know that it is given 
freely ; but if we do not make available to them what they need, they 
may understandably look elsewhere. 

And not only do the Africans of the independent countries look to 
us today; those in territories that are approaching independence also 
want our aid. 

In giving aid to non-self-governing territories, we should in other 
ways show we do not forget the Africans who make up the bulk of 
their populations. Where it has been a question of selecting candi- 
dates for scholarship aid, we have not done badly; but I am sug- 
gesting that we go further than to have Africans on selection com- 
mittees for scholarships and travel grants. 

We could implement our long-range policy of holding the African 
as the critical element in Africa even more effectively if we insisted 
that in all cases where American loans or grants for any purpose were 
involved, qualified African technical personnel be included in planning 
commissions; that they be brought in at the earliest stages of dis- 
cussion, and fully participate in making decisions. This would involve 
no break with our friends; it would, in many parts of Africa, merel 
be in line with their established policies. And where it was not, it 
would make clear our position, and strengthen the hands of those who, 
in countries with mixed populations, constitute a force for the lessening 
of tension and the promotion of interracial and international good 
will. 


NEED FOR LARGER EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS PROGRAM WITH AFRICA 


On the immediate level, there are certain suggestions that seem to 
me to be of importance in giving substance to our long-term aims. 
One has to do with the exchange of persons, both as regards the pro- 
gram which brings distinguished citizens here for short visits, and 
that of student exchange. I am convinced that the best way to make 
known the realities of American life, which we are proud to show, is 
to allow persons from abroad freely to experience both the good and the 
bad in it, in whatever terms these may be defined. 

I am especially concerned that the number of students brought here 
be increased. This would be a service of the first order, for despite 
the development of African institutions of higher learning, and the 
numbers of Africans studying abroad, the demand is far greater than 
the available places and financing for the students who apply. It may 
be of interest to this committee that since September last, the Program 
of African Studies of Northwestern University alone received over 40 
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ion, from young men and women in African desiring scholarship 
aid. 


AFRICAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Mansrietp. Could I ask a question there? 

How many institutes of African studies do we have in our uni- 
versities ? 

Mr. Herskovirs. As far as I know, today there are nine. 

Senator Mansrievp. And would you say that the reason that you 
had these 40 requests is because of your particular interest in this part 
of the world? 

Mr. Herskovits. They have heard of us, but I do not feel the 
requests are because of that, because applicants do not ask to do African 
studies as such. They want to study all kinds of things, such as medi- 
cine, or agriculture. And while they might have heard of institutions 
that have ae of African studies, they don’t necessarily want to 
come to us because they want to study Africa. 

Senator Mansrretp. No; but then the applications do come to North- 
western, and I would assume in large part because of the many trips 
and expeditions and activities undertaken in Africa under the pro- 
gram at Northwestern. 

Mr. Herskovits. I should be the last to say that this might not have 
had some influence, but I really don’t think that this has been so 
to any significant extent. I get requests from registrars of other 
institutions who have applications from Africans, and are at a loss 
as to how to evaluate their credentials. 

Senator MansFieLp. How do you evaluate the credits of these people 
who come over from Africa? Do you have any system by means of 
which you can work out without too much difficulty accreditation 
based on the training they have received ? 

Mr. Herskovits. One has to know something of the institution, 
and one also has to know the tradition in which letters of recom- 
mendation are written. What we are moving toward, for those parts 
of Africa which have institutions of their own for undergraduates, 
is to encourage people to come here on the graduate level. 

Senator MansFIeLp. I see. 

Mr. Herskovits. And since in most African universities, degrees 
are guaranteed by the European institutions that read the papers, 
this means that a person with a good degree from Ibadan or Makerere 
or Lovanium, or Dakar, he would certainly be admitted. 

The Cuatrman. How do they do in comparison with other students? 

Mr. Herskovits. You mean in American universities? 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Herskovits. Very well indeed. They get their degrees, often 
with distinction. The thing that seems to differentiate the African 
student in the United States from other foreign students is his drive 
to get home and get on with the job. 

There are very few of them who come to this country who want 
to stay here. 

The CuarrmMan. Dotheir views change after they have been here ? 

Mr. Herskovits. No. They want to get home. 
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NEED FOR MORE CONSULAR REPRESENTATION IN AFRICA 


Finally, I might call to the attention of the committee the need to 
place the direction of African affairs in the State Department on the 
policymaking level, and for more adequate consular representation 
in Africa. The former, which I understand will be done shortly, 
will give the Department the voice it needs to speak for this dynamic 
part of the world in the upper levels of our Government. 

But that voice cannot speak with the authority of adequate knowl- 
edge of events and trends if it must rely on information which the 
present understaffed American missions can furnish. 

I have, in traveling through Africa, been impressed by the devotion 
of these overworked men and women; they are performing services 
of great value, often at very real sacrifice to themselves. It is weber 
that an increase in the number of posts and in the staffing of those al- 
ready in existence is essential if policymaking and its implementation 
are to be based on adequate briefing from field staff. 


HOW AFRICANS VIEW THE UNITED STATES 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

What criticism is made by the natives of the extent to which we in 
America have helped ¢ 

Mr. Herskovits. In the international field or national ? 

The Cuatrman. In Africa alone. 

Mr. Herskovits. There is a feeling that we do not take as strong 
a stand as we might where questions of colonial control are involved. 
I may say I find much of this a little unrealistic, and many of the 
more sophisticated Africans do not have this point of view. 

The Cuarrman. The public opinion in the native population is 
changing very rapidly ; is it not ? 

Mr. Hersxkovirs. Africans, on the whole, are, I think, extremely 
friendly to the United States. The United States is looked on as a 
country that believes in freedom, and that got its own freedom after 
having been in a colonial situation. 

The impression that has been made by Americans in Africa has, on 
the whole, been good. The fact that we do not have political or terri- 
torial commitments in Africa, is important. 

We have thus a good position in Africa; but it is necessary for us 
here, as elsewhere, to look to the future. 


ACTIONS TAKEN BY SENATE AND STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Cuatrman. In looking to the future, have you any suggestions 
to make of what might be done that hasn’t already been done? 

Mr. Herskovirs. The suggestions that I made in my statement, 
were that we should increase contact with Africans and that we 
should perhaps take a stronger stand in international organizations 
on matters affecting Africa in the light of possible reactions on the 
part of the African peoples. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Have you any questions? 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes. I was interested in the recommendations 
made by Dr. Herskovits. I would point out, though, that the dis- 
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tinguished chairman of this committee introduced a bill in the Senate 
last year which would provide for the setting up of the office of As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. That bill was re- 
ported by the committee and passed the Senate unanimously and it 
has been pending before the House Foreign Affairs Committee for al- 
most a year now. 

It is our hope that this measure will pass and Africa as a continent 
given the significance which is its due. 

There have also been on the part of the Department of State at- 
tempts to set up additional consulates and to send additional trained 
individuals to that continent, because there is a recognition, a slowly 
dawning recognition, of the importance of Africa in the world today. 

I think that what the Department and the chairman of this com- 
mittee both have done is in accord with what you have recommended. 


EVIDENCES OF INCREASING INTEREST IN AFRICA 


You have written some books on Africa. Has their sales volume 
increased ? 

What I am getting at is this. Is there an increasing interest in 
Africa? And on that basis, would one of the recognized American 
experts in that field be able, on the basis of his studies, to achieve a 
wider reader field for his publications? 

Mr. Herskovits. You know that John Gunther’s book on Africa 
was a best seller. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Yes. 

Mr. Herskovits. I don’t know how many hundred thousand copies 
it sold. Of course it is not a scientific work. 

Senator Mansrievp. In comparison with the time you spent in 
Africa, how much time has John Gunther spent there? 

Mr. Herskovits. I believe he spent 9 months there. I have been 
interested in Africa since 1923 and was first out there in 1931 and have 
had, I should say, in the last 4 years, about 23 or 24 months in the 
area south of the Sahara. 

Senator Mansrietp. I read John Gunther’s book and I enjoyed it, 
because I like the style. I got a lot out of it and I suppose that by 
and large it was a fairly accurate presentation, because he seems to 
be a painstaking reporter. 

Mr. Hersxovirs. I may say that, in my opinion, the kind of book 
I would write about Africa would scarcely be a best seller. Aside 
from that, however, there is no question that the great increase of in- 
terest in Africa is evidenced by the increase we see in the sale of books 
on Africa, to be found all over the world. 

You may be interested to know that European antiquarian book 
dealers who used to have hundreds and hundreds of old books on 
Africa for sale, these have almost disappeared because of the increased 
demand for books on Africa. The number of requests I get to write 
articles on Africa, to speak on Africa, increases steadily. 

And this is true not only of myself, but of others. If we look at 
the academic field, alone, though it is only 10 years since our Program 
of African Studies, the first to be established, was begun, there are to- 
day nine. Or, again when you consider that during the war, when 
some of us tried to set up a conference on Africa after the war on a 
fairly high level like the Mont Trembland Conference in Canada on 
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Southeast Asia, and the Far East, we could not find in the United 
States anyone of national stature who knew enough about Africa to 
preside, whereas today in forming the African Studies Association, 
we found 180 persons who have done first-hand research in Africa 
and are teaching and writing about Africa on the academic level, 
and you can see how impressive the growth of interest in Africa 
has been. 

I have been told by a number of responsible Africanists from 
Europe that today the intellectual resources as regards Africa are 
greater in this country than they are in Europe. 

Senator Mansriecp. Even than they are in France or in Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. Herskovits. For Africa, south of the Sahara, taken as a whole, 
in terms of the broad overview of the continent which seems to me 
from the academic point of view to constitute the best contribution we 
can make, because we are not tied down by political or territorial com- 
mitments to any particular African area. 

Certainly such an authority as Thomas Hodgkin, who is the out- 
standing student of nationalism on Africa, and who was visiting 
professor at Northwestern University last fall, in the articles he wrote 
for the periodical West Africa on the study of Africa in the United 
States, was most impressed by the number and quality of the re- 
sources we have here. 


COULD AFRICA IN THE FUTURE BE A POTENTIAL DANGER AREA? 


Senator MansrieLp. Getting back to a question raised by the chair- 
man relative to the lack of Roman penetration into Africa south of 
the Sahara, while what you have said may be applied to the Romans, 
who in that day, as I understood it, then found a fairly fertile littoral 
along the north African coast, the successors to the Romans, the Arabs, 
after they finished their sweep across north Africa up into Spain 
and then were forced back, moved in the other direction. 

And it is my understanding that the Moroccans at one time had an 
empire or a kingdom extending clear down to the Senegal River. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Herskovits. That is what they claim today. 

Senator Mansrrexp. I think historically, if you go back to the 13th 
or 14th century, you can find evidence to support such a claim. 

Mr. Herskovits. That is right. 

Senator Mansrrecp. What I am getting at is this: On the basis of 
that potential to the southward on the West Coast and, I would as- 
sume, Egyptian aims in the eastern area into sub-Sahara Africa, 
would you say that the continent of Africa in the years ahead, if not 
properly handled by all concerned, could well prove to be a very ex- 
plosive area ? 

Mr. Herskovits. This is, of course, possible. If you are referring 
to Moslem influence working southward, and annexing, ideologically, 
so to speak, if not territorially, the belt of Africa that hes immediately 
south of the Sahara, French West Africa and the northern part of 
Nigeria, French Equatorial Africa and the Sudan, I should say that 
I rather doubt it, at least as of the present time. 

Last year I had discussions with Moslem leaders in such centers as 
Bamako, Dakar, even in the Sudan, and I found that they tended to 
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regard Nasser as another nationalist leader rather than the leader of 
the Moslems. One or two of them even spoke to me as being rather 
pleased that they had the Sahara Desert between them. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I wasn’t thinking of Nasser in the West. I 
was thinking of Morocco at the present time in the person of Mo- 
hammed the Fifth, and in the personality of the Istiqlal Party which 
does have ideas concerning penetration down as far south as the Sene- 
gal River. 

I would assume that while religion would play a part there, the 
most important factor would be a rising spirit of nationalism which 
could be tied to the religion. 

Mr. Herskovits. This is a potential danger spot. There is no 
question about it. 

Senator Mansrretp. And what you have is a possible pincer move- 
ment from the west coast, from the east coast, and from the south- 
ern tip. What is going to happen in between—I am talking about 
the south African situation—— 

Mr. Herskovits. When you say a pincer movement, what do you 
mean, an ideological pincer laibetamtl 

Senator Mansrtetp. Ideological, if you want to use that, to take 
in religion as far as the eastern part is concerned, nationalism as far 
as the western part is concerned, and white supremacy as far as the 
southern tip is concerned. 

Mr. Herskovits. I see it slightly differently. I think of Africa 
south of the Sahara as being polarized by two major forces. One is 
the Union of South Africa with its conception of white supremacy ; 
one is Ghana, which symbolizes independence. And while the pull 
is in both directions, the vast part of sub-Sahara Africa is moving 
toward the Ghanian pole. 

As I see it, the Moslem belt just south of the Sahara tends polit- 
ically to identify itself with the more southerly parts of the coun- 
tries to which it belongs. 

The Cuarrman. Is that because of geographical location ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Because of the fact that if we take the Emirates 
in northern Nigeria as an example, for 6 or 7 years these people have 
been thinking of themselves as Sisslens. And as I said in my state- 
ment, this very fact has a dynamic which we cannot overlook. 

Senator Mansrietp. Would that description also apply to Ghana? 
Do all the people in that area look upon themselves as Ghanaians, or 
do some of those in the outlying parts look upon themselves as mem- 
bers of certain tribes as well? 

Mr. Herskovits. They feel that they are Ghanaians, but, of course, 
once the object that is the symbol of resistance is withdrawn, pre- 
existing inner tensions come to the surface. I envisage this hap- 
pening all over Africa, for I see no reason to suppose the new coun- 
tries of Africa are going to be particularly virtuous, in comparison 
with existing countries, just because they get independence. 

Senator MansFrevp. On the contrary. 

Mr. Herskovits. The importance of their getting independence is 
that this helps remove the stigma of colonialism from the West, which 
is far more a rallying cry than a reality, and is, by definition today, 
something that a white man does to a dark man. This, I may say, 
is one of the reasons I found it so difficult to talk to Africans about 
Hungary in terms of imperialism. 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH POLICIES IN AFRICA 


Senator Mansrietp. You have traveled in territories which are un- 
der the control of the French. 

Mr. Herskovits. And the Belgians and the Portuguese. I have, 
however, never been in Rio Muni, which is Spanish. 

Senator Mansrrevp. There are other parts that Spain holds, too, 
that you might have gone into, and the British. 

Mr. Herskovits. And the British. 

Senator Mansrievp. How do you rank them in the order of their 
importance, their effectiveness and their relationship ? 

r. Herskovits. Do you mean from a political point of view in the 
world scene ? 

Senator Mansrietp. No; in the African scene, how effective have 
they been? What have they done to help the people under their con- 
trol; how good have they been in preparing the way for independence, 
federation, commonwealth status ? 

Mr. Herskovits. Essentially politically, then? I should say the 
British—or I would have said the British, as far as west Africa is 
concerned, without any qualifications, up to about a year and a half 
ago, while today, I would say the British and the French. 

The French have moved very rapidly, and it is an interesting thing 
o compare the attitude of France toward what they call Black 

rica 

The CHatrman. You mean the present and the past attitude, I 
presume ? 

Mr. Herskovits. No; between their attitude toward Black Africa 
and Algiers, the critical factor being the difference in the number of 


permanent white settlers. But one high official after the other, in 
speaking to us oe the 3 months we spent in French West Africa, 
e 


said, “Our job is to keep ahead of the aspirations of the Africans” ; 
and that isreally happening. 

This strong shift in French policy has taken place in the last 2 

ears. 
' The Cuarrman. Is that the Belgian policy also? 

Mr. Herskovits. May I speak of the British for a moment first? 
Here there are distinct differences in their approach to east and west 
Africa, and again it is the number of permanent non-African resi- 
dents that makes the difference. 

In the west the outstanding move on the part of the British has 
been that which yielded independence to Ghana. As a matter of fact, 
they are already worrying what is going to happen to a little sliver 
of territory like the Gambian, which is certainly under no conditions 
viable as an independent state. But Sierra Leone is moving steadily 
toward self-government and, of course, Nigeria. 

In the east, on the other hand, there are resistances on the part of 
the British people and Parliament because to grant independence 
there means continuation of non-African controls. It is interesting 
to note that in eastern Africa, the Colonial Office is looked upon as the 
defender of African rights. 
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BELGIAN POLICIES IN AFRICA 


As = Belgian territories, the shift in policy has also been 
extremely rapid, not only with regard to education through teaching 
in French in the primary and secondary schools—and this is extremely 
important politically—and instituting two universities of very hi ih 
nes but through statut de ville, which was implemented earlier 
this year. They have had elections for municipal counselor in the 
cities. I was told by a student who is now doing fieldwork in the 
Congo that they are talking very seriously about extending these 
elections to the rural districts. 

Because the Belgians have done so well in terms of technical train- 
ing and giving economic opportunity to certain trained Africans, 
jd can move fairly rapidly in the political field. And I predict 
they will. 

The Cuatrrman. I found it very difficult to understand when I was 
there, but it seemed to me that the Belgians who gave the least right 
to vote to the natives had done more for them than in any other part 
of Africa. 

Mr. Herskovits. There was an interesting book published a few 
years ago, written by Oden Meeker, called Report From Africa, in 
which he spoke of the Belgian policy as one of “auntie knows best.” 

The Cuarrman. I went there with the natural American prejudice 
against that policy, but it seemed to work. 

Mr. Herskovits. Paternalism seems to work until you get down 
underneath and begin to talk to the people who are subject to it. 
Then you begin to wonder how well it works. 

The Congolese in Belgian Africa are moving very rapidly. 

The CHarrmMan. But they are not moving very rapidly in South 
Africa. 

Mr. Herskovits. In their thinking, they are. 

The Cuarrman. There are not many signs of it. 

Mr. Herskovits. This is a tragic situation, and an extremely diffi- 
cult one. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any more questions? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Dr. Herskovits. It was very interesting and I 
must read your books some day. 

The Cuatrman. This has oe an extremely interesting meeting. 
I want to thank you, Mr. Herskovits, and I also want to thank you, 
Mr. Minor, for your testimony. Some of the questioning may have 
been somewhat strenuous, but it has been a very productive hearing, 
T think, and I feel that we could not have had two better witnesses 
than we have had here this morning, and I am very grateful. 

Mr. Herskovits. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrman. Next Monday morning, May 12, the committee 
will meet again in this room at 10 o’clock to continue consideration of 
United States policy respecting the Near East. Our witness at that 
time will be Mr. Thomas Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The committee will now stand in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Monday, May 12.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 12, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 10 a. m., in room F-53, 
United States Capitol, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Mansfield, Morse, 
Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Langer, and Aiken. 

The Cuaimman. The meeting will please come to order. This morn- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Relations is continuing its considera- 
tion of United States policies respecting the Middle East. Our wit- 
ness this morning is Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Finletter, we are very glad to have you with us. Please proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. FINLETTER, FORMER SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am very honored to be here. My subject is United States policy in 
the Near East. I will discuss this subject from the point of view of 
what I think ought to be done now. I shall refer to past policies only 
to the extent that this shall seem helpful in deciding what ought to 
be done from here on out. 

The Cuarrman. Do you make a distinction between the two? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And they may be conflicting? 

Mr. Frnterrer. Yes; I think that they are conflicting, Mr. Chair- 
man. If they weren’t conflicting, sir, it seems to me we would have 
to reach the conclusion that everything is just the way it should be, 
and that is not my conclusion. 


ARAB STATES’ CONTINUED ASSERTION OF STATE OF BELLIGERENCY AGAINST 
ISRAEL 


1. The most damaging fact in the Near East—damaging, that is, 
to the United States and the free world—is the continued assertion of 
a state of belligerency by the Arab States against the State of Israel. 
It is this continued state of war, because that is what it is, which 
creates tensions in the area, makes it necessary to have United Na- 
tions forces there with the hope of keeping the peace, and creates 
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a foment which helps the Russians to perpetuate and extend their 
influence in the area. 

The CuarrMan. Excuse me for interrupting but I think it would 
be helpful for the record if you would note what war you are referring 
to, the different parties to the war and what they are contending over. 

Mr. Finetrer. Yes, sir. Well, the war that I am referring to is 
the war which took place immediately after the creation of the State 
of Israel, which took place between Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

The CHarrman. You mean Israel on one side and all the others on 
the other ? 

Mr. Fintetrer. And all the others on the other ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Finterrer. As the chairman knows, the fighting came to an 
end with armistice. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; but I thought it would help us understand 
the use of the terms. 

Senator Aiken. May I ask just when that war began? 

Mr. Finuerrer. 1948. I think the date was March 15. 

Senator Aiken. And when was the armistice signed? In 1952? 

Mr. Finuetrer. No, sir. Various armistices were signed in 1949, 
separate armistices with separate states, but no peace treaties were 
ever signed, and the neighbors of Israel continued to assert a state 
of belligerency. I think that if we examine the attitudes of the 
Arab States with respect, for example, to the Gulf of Aqaba and to tlie 
Gaza Strip, and indeed to the boycott against Israel, we will find that 
the major premise of all their attitudes is that the war is still on. 
There is an armistice, but there is no peace. 


REFUSAL OF ARAB STATES TO RECOGNIZE ISRAEL’S EXISTENCE 


Senator Arken. May I ask one more clarifying question ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. Is the failure to sign any peace agreement on the 
part of the Arabs due to disagreement over the terms of a peace 
treaty or their refusal to recognize Israel as existing at all? 

Mr. Frnterter. I think, sir, it is the latter. 

Senator Arken. Al] right. 

Mr. Frntetrer. Senator Aiken, I think that the attitude of the 
Arab States, and this has been supported by various statements from 
Arab sources, is that they regard the present situation as somewhat 
analogous to the crusades. They point out that in the year 1099 
the western crusaders invaded what they considered to be their terri- 
tory, killed a lot of their people, occupied their Jand. The Arabs 
made armistices and cease-fires with them, but they never gave 
up their basic attitude, which was that these people were to be 
thrown out, and thrown out they were in 1187, if my recollection is 
correct, and the French King was taken prisoner and most of his 
compatriots and fellow westerners were killed. 

I think that everything points to the fact of an intransigent attitude 
by the Arab States toward Israel. 
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UNITED STATES POLICY SHOULD BE TO TRY TO BRING PEACE IN THE AREA 


This raises an ancillary point, which is that I am considering this 
question, Senator, from the point of view of what is best for the 
United States. I am not concerned with which is right or which is 
wrong between these two contending sides, although it is my opinion 
that the Israeli Government and people are seeking peace, and want to 
be left alone, and that the intransigence and unwillingness of the 
Arabs to let them live in peace is wrongful. But the point that I am 
making for the benefit of this committee is that I think that this harms 
the interests of the United States, and that it should be United States 
policy to try to bring peace in the area. This we are not doing, and 
Iam respectfully suggesting that we ought to. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I’d like to ask a question there. 

Mr. Finletter, you are familiar with the statement Secretary Dulles 
made about 2 years ago with regard to a basis of settlement for the 
dispute and getting the boundaries and the refugee question straight- 
ened out. 

Mr. FInuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. We tried that policy and nothing came of it. Now 
you are suggesting here that this problem be settled. How are you 
going to do it with the attitude that the parties have ? 

Mr. Finuerrer. In this paper, sir, I make some suggestions. 

Senator Smirn. I will wait if you are going to cover that. 

The Cuarrman. I think we had better wait for more questions. I 
only asked a couple because I thought we ought to define the terms 
which the witness is using. 


ISRAEL'S BOUNDARIES 


Senator Smiru. I am trying to think back to the date Israel was 
recognized as a state and then to the row over the boundaries, which 
you will recall. 

The United Nations set up boundaries and those apparently were not 
acceptable, and then Israel attacked and there was a revision of the 
boundaries. Whether the U. N. boundary should prevail has continued 
to be a controversy. 

I am assuming you will cover that in your statement. 

Mr. Frinterrer. I do not go into this particular point that you raise, 
sir; if I may just comment on it very briefly before resuming my text. 
The State of Israel was set up in March of 1948 and immediately the 
war began. 

Israel was attacked by her neighbors, and as I say, the armistices 
occurred, took place as soon as the fighting came to an end, and in most 
cases the fighting resulted in very substantial territorial gains for the 
Israeli forces. 

In one notable respect, however, the Israeli were driven back, 
namely, in the Gaza strip, so that the armistice lines are now the de 
facto lines between Israel and her neighbors. This has been recog- 
nized as the de facto state of affairs which we intended to perpetuate in 
the 1950 Tripartite Declaration signed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, in which the three countries guaranteed the exist- 
ing frontiers or armistice lines against violation by either side in either 
direction. 
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So it is official United States policy under the 1950 declaration, 
which has never been challenged, as I understand it, that the armistice 
lines do represent the existing territorial limits of the State of Israel. 


ACHIEVING BEGINNINGS OF STABILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


If I may resume in the middle of page 1, Mr. Chairman, I will 
continue reading. 

If this state of war were done away with and peace treaties were 
signed between the Arab countries and Israel the beginnings of 
stability in the area would be possible. And if stability were once 
achieved, this would make it possible to have a state of affairs in 
which the countries of the Near East would govern themselves, would 
increase their economic and social well-being, and would resist outside 
influence, Communist or any other. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD INSIST THAT ARAB STATES SIGN PEACE 
TREATIES WITH ISRAEL 


I believe it should be prime United States policy for the Near East 
to insist, primarily within the United States, that the Arab countries 
sign peace treaties with Israel. We should make this demand before 
the bar of public opinion, of world opinion in the United Nations. 
We should ask our friends of the West to join with us in insisting that 
peace be made. And we should call on India and the other countries 
of Asia and of Africa to join with us in the demand that this condition 
of war be given up. 

My thesis is, Mr. Chairman, that by so doing we could bring an 
overwhelming weight of non-Communist world opinion on Russia, 
which has been talking so much about wanting peace, and thereby 
force Russia to agree to the conditions which she has been talking 
about, and to stop stirring up her Arab associates to continue the state 
of war. 

I believe that if this were done, the Arab countries themselves 
would be compelled, before an overwhelming demand to give up war, 
to do so. 


TRIPARTITE DECLARATION OF 1950 SHOULD BE REAFFIRMED 


2. We should also, I think, join with the British and French Gov- 
ernments in reaffirming the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 guarantee- 
ing the armitics lines between Israel and Jordan against violation in 
either direction. 

The Tripartite Declaration has never been canceled but considerable 
doubt was raised about our support of it during the events of the 
fall of 1956 concerning the Suez. It is therefore necessary, I believe, 
now to reaffirm it. 

The United States should make it entirely clear that it is its national 
policy that Israel is here to stay and is not to be destroyed by force by 
anyone. 

The Cuarrman. When you have finished your paper, would you 
elaborate on that point? Make a note of it. 

Mr. Frnterrer. Yes, sir. 
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The 1950 declaration should be a policy within the United Nations; 
it should be a regional arrangement pending the creation of an equally 
effective guaranty by the United Nations itself. 

And.I think once the United Nations would move, the 1950 declara- 
tion would, in effect, be rendered dormant. 


DEALING WITH ARMS TRAFFIC IN THE NEAR EAST 





3. The competing shipments of arms by the Communist and non- 
Communist countries into the Near East have been used most effec- 
tively by the Russians to extrude their power into the area. 

The non-Communist shipments have, I think, done little good. 
The Russian shipments, on the other hand, were the original means 
by which Russian penetration into the Near East was achieved. I 
am speaking of the arms-for-cotton deal with Czechoslovakia and 
Egypt which led to the 1956 crisis. 

I believe the United States should take the initiative in proposing 
(a) an embargo on further shipments of arms into the Near Eastern 
area, and (6) an inspection and control system by the United Na- 
tions which would regulate and reduce the existing arms of the area 
to levels needed for domestic policing. 

No such arrangement is possible, I take it, unless the peace treaties 
to which I have referred above have been signed. Once they are 
signed, these treaties, combined with appropriate United Nations 
guaranties of the armistice lines against aggression, would make the 
arms unnecessary. 


COLLECTIVE DEFENSE FORMULA INEFFECTIVE FOR NEAR EAST 




















4. I believe it would be well too to shift the emphasis of the Bagh- 
dad pact and of the Eisenhower doctrine away from their military 
aspects and into the area of economic aid. 

So far the emphasis on military measures in the Near East has 
worked to the advantage of the Russians. 

I do not think that this emphasis on military defense is necessary. 

The Russians are quite aware of the determination of the United 
States and the rest of the free world to resist any Russian expansion 
by force, without it being incorporated in treaties or other formal 
diplomatic statements. 

believe that the formula of collective defense which is so neces- 

sary and effective in the NATO area cannot be transplanted effec- 
tively into the Near East and Asia, and that the attempt to do so 
will facilitate the expansion of Russian influence in the area. 

That, Mr. Chairman, I recognize is a rather cryptic form of stating 
a complicated theory and perhaps you may wish me to elaborate on it 
later. 
PROPOSAL FOR A REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 







5. I believe the United States should propose, within the United 
Nations, a regional development plan for the development of the 
economies of all the countries of the Near East. 

We should call on the countries with available foreign exchange to 
join with us in such an enterprise, including the rich Arab States of 
the area. I believe also that the Russians should be asked to make 
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their contribution; but that the regional organizations should be set 
up by the United Nations in such a way as to make it impossible for 
the Russians or anyone else to play politics in connection with the 
administration of the development of the area. 

If the Russians refuse to participate we should go ahead, in the 
United Nations, without them. 

I will not digress here to discuss in any detail the question of for- 
eign aid. I would point out, however, that any dollars made avail- 
able by the United States for development of the Near East would 
eventually find their way into exports from the United States in 
either goods or services, and that the resulting increase of interna- 
tional trade is one which would greatly assist the United States 
economy. The committee is familiar, no doubt, with the recent sur- 
vey made by the Department of Commerce which shows that 1 
worker out of every 4 in New York City depends on international 
trade for his livelihood. 

Actually, even if this direct economic self-interest were not present, 
the policy of Near Eastern economic development would be well worth 
the expenditures involved in terms of gains to our foreign policy and 
to the cause of world peace. But it is worth noting, I think, that there 
is in addition this direct economic advantage to American citizens. 


RESOLUTION OF REFUGEE QUESTION 


6. Any Near Eastern settlement would involve the resolution of 
the refugee question. 

Actually, if the Arab countries would make peace with Israel this 
problem, which has now blown up out of all proportion, would disap- 
pear. 

Since the end of World War II some 40 million refugees have been 
absorbed by various countries throughout the world, sometimes with 
difficulty, but always without creating an international source of fric- 
tion like that which has been manufactured around the less than 1 
million Palestinian refugees in the Near East. It is no secret that it 
is Arab policy to prevent the Palestinian refugees from being settled 
in order to keep alive their dispute with Israel. 

It seems likely that the refugee problem will not be solved until 
the Arab neighbors of Israel are willing to give up their state of war. 

Once that is done the refugees can be resettled with financial aid 
to be supplied by some of the rich oil countries of the Near East, by 
the United States, and by other countries whose fiscal position permits 
them tohelp. Israel should make the maximum contribution of which 
it is capable. 

A POLICY OF CONCESSIONS CONDEMNED 


7. Finally, I think our policy toward the Near East should give up 
all attempts to appease any countries of the area at the cost of prin- 
ciples in which we ourselves believe. I do not think that a policy of 
concessions of this kind is either worthy of us or practical. 


ARAB DISCRIMINATION AGAINST UNITED STATES CITIZENS OF JEWISH FAITH 
For some years now the United States has been accepting the policy 


of certain Arab countries in denying United States citizens of Jewish 
faith the right to serve on United States diplomatic or military mis- 
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sions, or with American airlines flying to Arab countries, or to come 
into the area as tourists. Some countries of the area do not enforce 
this policy strictly. Some, however, do. 


ARABS’ ECONOMIC BOYCOTT AGAINST ISRAEL 


Also, it is official Arab policy to carry on an economic boycott against 
Israel. This boycott applies to all American and other firms which 
do business with Israel, and to all foreign firms whether or not doin 
business with Israel which are substantially owned, managed, or staffe 
by persons of the Jewish faith. 

American and other firms wishing to do business with Arab countries 
are required to furnish evidence that they are not substantially owned, 
managed, or staffed by men or women of the Jewish faith. 

This continuation of economic or any form of war against the State 
of Israel is a violation of the United Nations Charter and should 
not be accepted by any member of the United Nations. But it is 
doubly intolerable that the United States should accept any such 
classification of American citizens on the basis of their racial or reli- 
gious origin. No seemingly practical advantage is worth this breach 
of the fundamental principles on which our country stands. 


SOVIET INFLUENCE IN THE NEAR EAST 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Now, if you will permit 
us, we will ask questions. 

I wish to refer to a paragraph on the first page of your statement. 
It reads as follows: 

If this state of war were done away with and peace treaties were signed 
between the Arab countries and Israel the beginnings of stability in the area 
would be possible. And if stability were once achieved, this would make it 


possible to have a state of affairs in which the countries of the Near East would 
govern themselves, would increase their economic and social well-being, and 


would resist outside influence, Communist or any other. 

I wish you would elaborate on that last sentence, if you will. Why 
would that be true? Why would that all result from it ! 

Mr. Finterrer. Well, in the first place, the first point is the ability 
of the countries of the Near Kast to govern themselves. I think at 
the present moment the state of war means that there is a competition 
by several of the Arab States for Russian aid, and the result of this 
has been that there is Russian penetration into the Near East in 
certain respects. 

For example, in the case of Egypt, Egypt made the deal to buy MIG 
airplanes and tanks and all sorts of modern war equipment from 
Russia. Actually, Czechoslovakia was the contracting party but it 
was a deal with Russia, for the purpose of getting a military superi- 
ority with respect to her neighbors, and particularly Israel. This 
equipment was shipped in large quantities to Egypt, and technicians 
accompanied the equipment: tank men who would know how to 
handle the tanks, mechanics and pilots who would know how to handle 
the planes, and the hotels in Cairo were full of these Russian tech- 
nicians and experts. 

Now the combination of Russian military equipment and Russian 
military technicians in Egypt, coupled with the dependence, the polit- 
ical dependence, of Egypt on Russia, caused by these deliveries, 

21436—58—pt. 2-—13 
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means that Russian influence is a powerful one in Egypt, and there- 
fore, Egypt is not in the full sense a self-governing and fully in- 
dependent. state. 

n other words, Egypt has contracted away a certain part of her 
independence in exchange for Russian aid. The same thing is true of 
Syria, the same thing is true of Yemen, which three countries are now 
in a federation. 

But also throughout the whole area the disturbed state of affairs 
caused by this rivalry between the Arab States, not only among them- 
selves, but also toward Israel, provides a good hunting ground for the 
Russians, and the Russians are now engaged in trying to expand their 
influence in practically every country in the Near East. Already they 
have had a considerable success in Syria. At one time it looked as 
though Syria were almost wholly under Russian domination, much 
like the other satellites of Russia. However, there has been some re- 
surgence recently since the establishment of the Arab federation, 
which seems to have diminished this influence somewhat. But the 
major point that I am making, Mr. Chairman, is that a disturbed 
condition such as this, caused mainly by this Arab hostility toward 
Israel, creates a happy hunting ground for the Russians, for the in- 
jection of their influence into the area, and this interferes first: of all 
— the ability of these countries to be politically independent and 

ree 

Secondly, it interferes with their economic development, and third, 
in general it creates a situation in which the threat of war is likely. 


JOHNSTON PLAN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF JORDAN RIVER 


On the economic side, if I may say so, the chairman is familiar with 
the Eric Johnston plan for the development of the Jordan River. 
This plan, as I understand it, almost reached fruition. The technical 
experts of Arab States and Israel who were put to work to study the 
plan, as I understand it, reached complete agreement. They reached 
agreement on the terms for the development of the Jordan River, 
but the plan was nevertheless rejected, and the reason for the rejec- 
tion was this state of war, this continued assertion of a state of bel- 
ligerency. That is simply one example that shows that the intolerably 
low level of economic conditions which exists in this area is certainly 
ens continue to exist until the people make up their minds to live 
together in peace. 

The Cuatrman. What conclusion do you draw from that concern- 
ing what our policy should be? 

Mr. Frntetrer. Well, sir, I hesitate to take the committee’s time on 
this, but I would like to answer that question if I may a little bit fully. 


OBJECTIVES OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


It seems to me that the United States has two main objectives in its 
foreign policy. One is to defend itself and the rest of the non-Com- 
munist world against Soviet encroachments or Communist encroach- 
ments, whether Soviet or Chinese or otherwise, and secondly, to do 
this, Mr. Chairman, in such a way as not to have a war. 
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In other words, defense of the non-Communist world, including 
particularly the United States, and an attack on the institution of war 
I believe are the two prime objectives of United States foreign policy. 

Now if I may deal with the latter for a moment, I do not believe 
that we are going to achieve this extraordinary thing of having a 
world which will not fight it out for the first time in history unless we 
perform a Herculean effort. It seems to me that all of American 
foreign policy, geographically and functionally, in every facet geo- 
graphically, in every facet functionally, should be oriented primarily 
toward these prime objectives, of which the most difficult and the most 
important I believe is an attack on the institution of war. 

Now sometimes it is said, Mr. Chairman, that you cannot do any- 
thing about peace and disarmament until you first resolve all the 
tensions that exist between nations. You have got to get a state of 
affairs such as exists between us and Canada, for example, and then 
the arms are not necessary and you can reach agreement on arms. 
Other people say no, you must go after disarmament first, because 
disarmament and the arms race deserve the greatest attention of all 
and not until you get that out of the way will you be able to work on 
the other tensions which are causing frictions between the Communist 
world and the non-Communist world. 

The Cuarrman. Which of those is your choice ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. My choice, sir, is neither. I think we have to hit 
on every front simultaneously. I do not think it is possible to achieve 
any progress on disarmament unless you have achieved a parallel 
measure of agreement and reduction on the tension level. 

Nor do I think you can reduce the tensions unless you hold out some 
prospect, by success in your negotiations on the disarmament level. 

What I am saying, and I want to bring this back very briefly to the 
nearest 

The Cuatrman. Before you go any farther, who, besides yourself, 
holds the position you have taken? It is an unusual one; is it not? 

Mr. Fintetrter. No, sir. I think that if one reads the report of the 
subcommittee of this committee, headed by Senator Humphrey, I think 
one will see the essence of this idea that I have just stated in that 
report. 

The Cuarrman. You have developed it in words at least. By whom 
isitshared? Do youspeak for anyone but yourself? 

Mr. Frntetrer. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You are not here today representing any organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Finterrer. No. Iam speaking only for myself. 

May I emphasize the relationship of the Near East to this theory, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrman. Yes; please do. 


WORLD TROUBLE SPOTS 


Mr. Finterrer. The Near East is an important area, an important 
area strategically, and it is one of the important parts of the world. 

It isa point where there is going to be a struggle, a continuing strug- 
gle, between the Communist and non-Communist forces. 
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It is one of the major targets which we should strike at in this 
global policy that I have been mentioning. 

I really do not believe it is possible to make progress on disarmament 
and control of weapons unless we strike at the most difficult of these 
trouble spots as a starter, and some of the most difficult ones I think, 
in order, at the moment are Indonesia, the Near East, Germany, the 
Formosa Strait, Korea, and Indochina. 

The Cuarman. That is quite a collection. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes; but I think we have to hit at all of them, and 
I do not for a moment say that what I am suggesting is an easy policy 
to succeed in. 

But I say it is the only policy I believe which has any hope in it of 
saving this generation and the next from a hydrogen war. So that the 
stakes are high, even though the difficulties may be great. I would 
think that the Near East was one of the key points on which we ought 
to strike and insist that conditions of peace and of non-tension be 
established. 

The Cuarmman. I think you were going ahead on some other point ; 
weren’t you ? 

Mr. Finuerrer. No, sir; that is all I have in answer to the chair- 
man’s last question. 


DOUBT RAISED OVER UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF TRIPARTITE DECLARATION 


The Cuatrman. There is one other question. You say that “the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950 has never been canceled, but consider- 
able doubt was raised about our support of it during the events of the 


fall of 1956 concerning the Suez.” 

Has that doubt entirely passed ? 

Mr. Finterrer. No, I do not think so, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
as an ad hoc and a temporary stop-gap policy, it would be well to re- 
affirm the 1950 declaration and to start this economic aid program. 

The Cuarrman. Do you consider them inconsistent ? 

Mr. Finuerrer. No, not at all. I think that the short-term pro- 
gram is necessary and fits in quite well with this longer-term program 
that I have been talking about. 


DISAPPROVAL OF UNITED STATES ACTION IN SUEZ CONTROVERSY 


The Cuarrman. You mean the policies were consistent with what 
action the United States took in connection with Suez? 

Mr. Frntetter. No, sir, I do not. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I thought you meant. 

Mr. Frntetter. No,I donot. Ithink indeed—— 

The Cuarrman. Do you disapprove of the action which the United 
States took in connection with Suez? 

Mr. Frntetrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. May I elaborate? 

The Cuaiman. Certainly, if you like. 


ACTION UNITED STATES SHOULD HAVE TAKEN IN SUEZ CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Frntetrer. I think that the mistake which we made in the 
Suez was not standing firmly on our commitments and in not stand- 
ing firmly on our intention to see to it that peace was held in the area. 
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I think that we had the warning when the Czechoslovak-Egyptian 
arms for cotton deal was made and these arms poured into the hands 
of Egypt and also by parallel agreements into Syria. I think that 
this constituted a threat to the peace within the meaning of the 
charter. The chairman knows of course that these airplanes which 
were sent into Egypt were some of the very best airplanes in the world. 
They were MIG-17’s, as I understand it, which is one of the best 
fighters that then existed, and the LL-28, which is a twin jet bomber, 
which is as good of its class as any in the world. Then in addition 
large quantities of tanks and other equipment were sent. Now this, 
sir, created a threat to the peace within the meaning of the United 
Nations Charter, because all of this equipment was piled up on the 
airfields of Egypt and in the Sinai Desert, and had they been let loose 
with people who could have operated them, and there were people 
there who could have operated them, namely, these Russian volun- 
teers, this would have destroyed the State of Israel overnight. 

That equipment, that air equipment, was of a kind which would 
have been irresistible by the air equipment which the Israelis then 
had. Now I think here is where the United States should have acted, 
first, under the United Nations Charter. I think we should have 
moved in to say this was a threat to the peace within the meaning of 
the charter, and I think before the bar of world opinion in the U. N. 
we should have asked for United Nations action against Egypt, 
Syria, and Russia to order them to stop disturbing the peace. But 
then secondly, and possibly more immediate in time, we had the 
flattest kind of commitment in the 1950 Tripartite Declaration, be- 
cause the language of this declaration, Mr. Chairman, is particularly 
interesting. 

It does not just guarantee the armistice lines between Israel and 
its neighbors against violation in either direction; it also guarantees 
against any preparations. The word “preparations” is in the 1950 
declaration, against any “preparations” to violate armistice lines, And 
if there ever was anything which would clearly be defined as prep- 
arations, it was the piling up of all this military equipment. 

If the authors of the 1950 declaration had known exactly what was 
going to happen, they could not have used more apt language to de- 
scribe the events which called upon the 3 powers to act, and the 3 
powers did not act. It was this I think that precipitated the disas- 
trous chain of events which followed. 

The Cuatrman. I find it hard to reconcile your present position as 
to the attitude of the United States and your statement a little earlier 
that you thought that Russia was the controlling influence in Egypt. 
Hasn’t Russia, from what you have just said, the same reason for 
saying that the United States has a controlling influence in Egypt? 

r. Frnuerrer. No, sir; because I think that the actions of the 2 
countries were different in 1 major respect. The United States would 
have been acting under the 1950 declaration to keep the peace, and if it 
were to act under the United Nations Charter, it would act to carry out 
its obligations under the United Nations Charter, whereas the Rus- 
sian intervention in Egypt and in Syria was for the purpose of 
expanding Russian influence in the area by creating a threat to the 
peace in the area. 

The Cuarrman. You are ascribing motives in both cases. 
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Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes, and that is a dangerous thing to do. But I 
think that the evidence is overwhelming in support of what I am 
saying, and I think that in this case it is not just I who makes this 
statement. I venture to say that this is the judgment of almost 
everybody who has studied this problem in the non-Communist world. 

The CuHarmman. The Communist world is the other half of the 
world, I suppose, and they reach the other conclusion, do they not? 

Mr. Frnterrer. I do not know. I imagine if you got them to 
tell the truth, Mr. Chairman, I think they would aoa of the way 
they twisted us around in the Near East and say it was a pretty 
smart job. 

The Cuarmman. And they would talk back in the same language. 

Mr. Frnterter. I would suspect so, yes, sir. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ARAB PEACE TREATIES WITH ISRAEL 


The Carman. I think we are getting into the theoretical phases 
of this matter. I will let the others ask questions. 

Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator Futsricutr. I would like to pass, Mr. Chairman, and ask 
questions later. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that our former 
Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Finletter, is with us today, because he 
always makes a contribution to any meeting in which he participates. 

I must apologize for not being here during the course of the state- 
ment, but I have read it hastily and it seems to indicate to me the 
thesis that all of these difficulties rest primarily on the peace treaty 
between Israel and the Arab States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Frinterrer. Yes, except, Senator Mansfield, I would rather say 
the establishment of conditions of peace. I do not think it would do 
any good to sign peace treaties if they didn’t mean it. 


EXISTENCE IN THE NEAR EAST OF A THREAT TO THE PEACE 


Senator Mansrietp. No, but I notice that you state in your report 
that this ought to be done through the United Nations. How could 
it be done through the United Nations? 

Mr. Frnterrter. There is at the moment I believe a threat to the 
peace in the Near East. 

Senator Mansrrevp. At the moment? 

Mr. Frnterrer. Yes. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Or has it been that way for years? 

Mr. Finuerrer. I think it is a continuing threat to the peace. I 
think a great many people, Senator Mansfield, say, “Well, the Near 
Eastern crisis is over. What are we worrying about that for? There 
is trouble in Indonesia and all sorts of other troubles that we are 
having with the Russians, and Germany is now the main problem in 
the West.” 

I venture to suggest that. the condition is so basically bad in the 
Near East that we should think of this as the lull before the storm, 
and we should move now before there is some new difficulty. And so 
as I say, I think there is a threat to the peace continuing there, and 
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I think that the continued assertion of the state of belligerency by 
the Arab countries is a menace to the cause of peace. 

I think we ought to move in the one place where world opinion can 
be brought to bear, namely, in the United Nations, and we ought to 
get all the allies we can to do this. 

Certainly our western friends are for peace and we would not have, 
1 do not think, much trouble with them but I think we ought to say 
to India, “Here, you are a great apostle of the cause of peace and 
of nonviolence. You are the people who often criticize us for having 
too much concern with military matters. Where is your leadership in 
this matter? Come, join with us in the United Nations and demand 
that conditions of peace be restored.” 

I think that. we ought to marshal world opinion to see to it that 
this state of belligerency is brought to an end. 

Senator Mansrieip. I would agree with you if it could be done, 
but of course if you bring in India you are going to bring up the 
question of Kashmir and that has been an unsettled area for a long 
time, too. 

There are wheels within wheels, and while the idea is good, I am 
just questioning enough to wonder how effective it could be. 

But aside from that, if you do not make the attempt, you are never 
going to achieve success. 


TRIPARTITE DECLARATION OF 1950 


Now the second point you make is that, in your opinion, the Tri- 
partite Declaration of 1950 is still in effect. 

Well, it may be, but I think at the time of Suez that both the Brit- 
ish and the French made a declaration that the tripartite agreement 
was no longer operative. Is that correct? They did not officially 
discard it. 

Mr. Finterrer. I do not remember, Senator Mansfield, any official 
statement by the British and the French. 

The thing that was worrying me was the fact that we failed to 
carry out—we, the United States, failed to carry out—the 1950 dec- 
jaration. We never raised it at that time. It was soft-pedaled during 
all that time. 

Senator Mansrretp. As I say, it was not an official declaration, as 
I recall it, but I read a newspaper story which indicated that the 
declaration was at least in limbo and not as operative as it could be. 


ARMS TRAFFIC IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Now your third point I think is a good one. You bring out the 
fact that both the West and the East are shipping arms into the 
Middle East, and because of that there is bound to be continued diffi- 
culty until that matter is settled. I, too, think this matter could be 
settled through the United Nations, or at least should be investigated 
there, and the facts laid bare. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SHIFTING EMPHASIS FROM MILITARY TO ECONOMIC 
SPHERE 


On your fourth point, I certainly am in accord with what you say 
relative to a shift of emphasis away from the Baghdad Pact and 
the Eisenhower doctrine toward more economic assistance. 

The fifth point, a regional development plan, I think is excellent 
and I believe that is the only way we are going to face up to the 
economic difficulties in that area. 


REFUGEE PROBLEM 


There is nothing that needs to be said about the refugee question. 
It is there. In the foreign aid bill passed last year, this committee 
inserted a provision that in determining whether or not to continue 
furnishing assistance for the refugees, the President should take into 
account whether the states themselves affected by this refugee prob- 
lem, both Israel and the Arab States, were taking steps toward the 
solution of this problem. The committee report indicated that if 
they did not do something about it this year, we would have to re- 
assess our position. I do not know what we will do because we have 
not started to mark up the bill yet. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. I just want to thank Mr. Finletter for 
an excellent statement and to express my appreciation for his taking 
the time and trouble to come down here. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, have you any questions ? 

Senator Smrru. I want to join with Senator Mansfield in thanking 
Mr. Finletter for coming here and discussing this with us. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NEW ARAB ALINEMENTS 


Mr. Finletter, following up on what Senator Mansfield asked you, 
I gathered from your statement that you think the Arab-Israel ques- 
tion is the one key sore spot there. You have not commented at all 
on the new Arab alinements. There is the union of Egypt, Syria 
and Yemen, and the Jordan-Iraq merger. I wonder if you woul 
comment on the effect of the differences between the Arabs in the 
Near East, and on whether you believe they will all be resolved if 
the Arabs just moved in and destroyed Israel. 

Mr. Fintetrer. No, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru. We have been trying to prevent that and not have 
those two Arab groups join together for that purpose. 

Mr. Finterrer. Senator Smith, I think you have picked a weak 
point in my presentation. 

I agree completely with your criticism. 

Senator Smiru. I am not criticizing you, but I think with you that 
the Arab-Israeli problem is the hotspot. 

Mr. Finterrer. What I would say, Senator, is this: I was pre- 
occupied by the Arab-Israel frictions and menaces, because they are 
more immediate and more explosive. They are much more apt, I 
think, to produce a great conflict between Soviet Russia and the West, 
and therefore, that is where the jugular issue is. Now I quite agree, 
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assuming you could cure that overnight, you still would have an 
area which is extremely upset politically and economically. 

Politically you have the rivalries, of course, between the Hashemite 
elements and the Egypt, Syria, and Yemen elements. You have the 
individual ambitions of Colonel Nasser. You have underlying all 
of this no tradition of political stability, and you have a standard of 
living which is really a disgrace. 

So that you would have enormous problems even if you could get 
rid of this one basic thing. 

I think, sir, that your criticism or your suggestion at this point 
should be developed, you are quite right. This is a huge diplomatic 
problem which would follow along. 

Senator Ssirn. I thought that should appear in the discussion. 


BASIS FOR SETTLING ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM 


When a former Ambassador, Mr. Harold Minor, appeared before 
us last Friday he said there was little chance of settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute unless Israel were prepared to make a unilateral 
offer to resettle refugees in Israel. Do you agree with that statement, 
or do you think that the question can be settled without repatriation ? 
I have gone into this many times with some of my Arab friends and 
some of my Jewish friends and the deadlock is quite clear on the 
repatriation to Israel of the Arabs put out of there when the Israelis 
moved in. 

Mr. Finuetrer. Senator Smith, I would like to answer that in two 
ways. 

Pirst of all, this is a question of expert knowledge, and I would 
suggest that possibly the committee might wish to consider calling 
Mr. Labouisse, who was just recently retired as the U. N. Director 
for the Palestinian refugees and probably is the best informed Ameri- 
can on the subject. 

I have talked to him a certain amount but I won’t venture to quote 
him here. I will, however, give my impression about this, and that 
is that the refugee problem has got to be solved by not a resettlement 
of all these refugees within Israel, but by their resettlement in all 
sorts of places, notably Jordan, to some extent Lebanon, and indeed, 
Traq, too. 

My understanding is that there is a real need for these people in 
certain of these areas, and that where they would go would be some- 
thing which would have to require expert information. But they 
certainly are not needed, all of them, in Israel. And I am also told 
that while it would be a very wise thing for Israel to offer to take 
them back because this would be a good gesture, that they would not 
want to go back. 

If that appraisal of the situation is correct, I do not think that is 
the way to approach it, because that is a tricky method of procedure. 

I think what should be done is to work it out on what is best in 
accordance with the wishes of the refugees and in accordance with 
their eventual ability to work out a decent life for themselves, and 
this would not be by going back to Israel, I should not think. 
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EFFORTS TO SOLVE REFUGEE PROBLEM 














































Senator Smrrn. I agree with you. I felt, from my study of the 
matter when I was a delegate to the United Nations a couple of years 
ago representing the United States—and I gave a good deal of time 
. to this, I met Mr. Labouisse and the others—that the answer was 
along the line you are suggesting. There are neighboring states in 
the area which could, possibly with financial aid from us, or through 
the establishment in the area of a TV A-type aid development program 
or something of that sort, absorb a great many of these people. 

I think Iraq was in a mood to cooperate with that, but they have 
always taken the position that there must be a little face-saving for 
the Arabs from the standpoint of their belief that their people were 
pushed out. A little face-saving gesture might help. 

I am trying to think in terms of what might help solve this problem. 
I agree with you that that particular question, the settlement of the 
refugees, seems to be the key to the whole thing. 

You said here in your statement—and I agree with you entirely— 
that the Arab policy has been to keep those poor refugees unhappy and 
not let them get settled, a policy of not moving toward their settle- 
ment because they are a source of irritation against Israel all the 
time, and in some quarters there is a desire to keep up that irritation. 
But it is more difficult, I think, as you state here. You say if this 
state of war were done away with, this would make possible the 
beginnings of stability in the area. 

Well, we have been working on those “ifs” ever since the State of 
Israel question first came up and since I have been in the Senate and 
we have not gotten those “ifs” resolved. 

There seems to be a deadlock somewhere, and a number of us have 
been groping to find it. I think Eric Johnston made a fine movement 
trying to arrange for the Jordan River development project, but that 
does not settle it either. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION SUGGESTED IN ARAB-ISRAEL DISPUTE 





Mr. Frxterrer. I think, Senator, that if what I have said is of 

any value at all, it is in the idea that we blast this subject out before 

world opinion in the United Nations and call on the West and call on 

Asia and Africa to join with us and not to do this as a propaganda 

Sis but to use world opinion in aid of a cause in which we deeply 
ieve. 

I do not think we are using this great weapon of world opinion, and 
I think if I make any contribution, it is that idea. 

Senator Smirn. One danger with that is that we are looked upon— 
and I think quite rightfully—as having been the backers of the 
Jewish people who were thrown out of Germany and who wanted 
Palestine. e backed up that and the British went along with us, 
and the State of Israel was set up. 

Now Russia sees the splendid little opportunity they have of uniting 
the Arab world against us and the issue is whether the Arab world is 
going to unite against the United States and whether the United 
States is going to be looked upon in that area as a supporter of Israel. 
In some of these conversations we have tried to avoid pushing that to 
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an issue, which might be done if we said to the U. N., “You have to 
take a stand on this.” 

Mr. Frxtetrer. Senator, I would suggest that we take a stand of 
asking the United Nations not to decide which side it likes as between 
the Israeli and the Arab. 

Senator Smrru. You mean we should just insist on a settlement. 

Mr. Frnterrer. But as to which side it likes as between war and 
peace. Now I donot think that we are going to get into any trouble in 
being against war. The fact is, I think 

Senator Smirn. Everybody says they are against war. 

Mr. Finterrer. But I think this is the point I am making. We 
have got not just to say it, but we have got to follow up and do all 
the disagreeable things that have to be done in every geographical 
and functional area against this institution of war, not just talk 
about it. 

Senator Suirn. I agree with you. I do not have any quarrel with 
you there. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had my turn. 


ARAB INTENTION TO ELIMINATE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Morse, have you any questions? 

Senator Morss. I have a few. 

First, I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that I think this is one of the 
most able statements that I have heard from anyone on this tinderbox 
situation in the Near East. 

I want to thank you for it, Mr. Finletter. I was not here last 
Friday when Mr. Minor, president of the American Friends of the 
Middle East, testified, but I read his statement, and it seems to me, 
in contrast, that you put out a point of view here that could be 
helpful. I was very much disappointed in Mr. Minor’s statement 
because I find nothing in it that offers, I think, any hope for a solu- 
tion of the Middle East situation by way of the application of a rule 
of law which in my judgment is the solution to which we are going to 
eventually have to come. In leading up to a few questions on that 
problem, which I think is imbedded in your statement, am I correct 
In my understanding that even up to this hour the leaders of most of 
the Arab countries in the Middle East continue to notify the world 
that is their intention, when they are in a position to do so, to elimi- 
nate the State of Israel from the face of the earth ? 

Mr. Fintetrer. It is my understanding, Senator Morse, that this is 
the basic attitude of the Arab States. 

Senator Morse. In view of those statements that from time to time 
are announced to the world, do you think it is not important that the 
United Nations, in carrying out what I think is the clear obligation 
on the part of the members adhering to the Charter, has to face up to 
the fact that that position of the Arabs is a threat to the peace of the 
world? 

Mr. Frinterrer. Yes; with this addition: That when we say the 
United Nations, I think we must say the countries within the United 
Nations, because it is not for the United Nations as an entity to do 
this. It is for the countries that have influence within the United 
on starting with the United States, to make the United Nations 
do this. 
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Senator Morse. I certainly accept that definitive statement in re- 
gard to the United Nations. 


SETTLING REFUGEE PROBLEM THROUGH UNITED NATIONS EFFORTS 


Mr. Finletter, taking this question of the refugee problem, I find 
myself in agreement with the observation you and the Senator from 
New Jersey just made, that it is a problem involving resettlement 
or, as Mr. Minor said in his statement on Friday, assurance either 
of adequate compensation or resettlement. The evidence is pretty 
clear that there are many places in the Arab world, as well as in 
Israel, where these people could be resettled and make a great eco- 
nomic contribution. 

In view of the fact that the refugee problem is always a dramatic 
cause célebré that the Arab leaders can use to foment misunderstand- 
ing, do you know of any good reason why the free nations of the world, 
acting through the United Nations, as far as the influence of the 
United Nations in making an appeal to world public opinion is con- 
cerned, should not only call upon them, but should continue to insist 
that Israel and the Arab nations submit the issue to the peaceful proce- 
dures of the Charter for impartial judicial opinion for settlement of 
the issue. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Senator Morse, I think that is an excellent idea. 
I think it would force out into the open the Arab intentions and ad- 
vance the cause we are all seeking substantially. 

Senator Morse. One of the things that has disturbed me in regard 
to our foreign policy—and I am not partisan about this because I 
think to some extent the problem was the same under the administra- 
tion of my party as well as the present administration—is that we are 
not using our prestige and our influence, along with that of our free 
nation allies, to take the position the Charter calls for in the ap- 
proach to problems which threaten the peace. We do not propose 
to continue to carry on military aid programs with nations who an- 
nounce that it is their long-time policy, once they are strong enough, 
to make war. 

I do not think we have much time. That is why I asked the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we should not take a strong position, through 
the channels of the United Nations, in relation to both Israel and the 
Arab States, that they have no right to continue to follow a course 
of action which endangers, in the not-too-distant future, the peace 
of the world. 

I wanted to make certain whether or not there was anything in 
your statement that would cause you to hesitate in support of such 
an approach to the United Nations. 

Mr. Finuerrer. No. On the contrary, this would be a most valu- 
able addition to my statement if I were rewriting it now. 

I think that the Senator has struck hard at two vital points here. 
One is that it is later than we think, that the threat is there 
and that it is for us to move in fast before the threat is realized, and 
that we ought to move very, very quickly. 

Secondly, that the United Nations and its principles and its char- 
ter are going to wither away unless they are used. 

And where there is a clear case which calls for their use, it is for 
the United States to move in and insist that they be used. 
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Senator Morse. I cannot speak for the former Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, of course, and I know nothing about the accuracy of 
the story, but I think it was either yesterday or this morning that 
I read an account of a statement Mr. Acheson was supposed to have 
made. In a speech he made he referred to the need for great eco- 
nomic development in the Middle East and the great interest of the 
United States in helping that economic development. And the Arab 
leaders who were at the meeting thought it was a very fine idea. 
They were enthusiastic about it and made clear to the Secretary when 
he got through that they certainly were going to cooperate in regard 
to that matter after the Israel problem had been settled, which I 
think illustrates the point on which I based my first question. 


VALIDITY OF FURNISHING MILITARY AID TO THE ARAB NATIONS 


Mr. Finletter, we on this committee are told from time to time 
that if we do not strengthen the military power of the Arab nations, 
either through the Baghdad Pact or by direct military grants, Russia 
will, and that therefore we ought to continue to do it. The idea 
seems to be that if we do not continue to strengthen the danger of war 
by military aid, the Russians will strengthen it anyway and we had 
better be in on the ground floor. 

It has always struck me as very much of a non sequitur argument, 
for the reason that it seems to me that it weakens our position in 
marshaling, as you have said in this excellent paper this morning, 
the opinion of the free nations through the United Nations against the 
Russians’ obvious fomenting policies, if not out and out indirect 
aggressive policies. 

What answer would you make to this argument that if we do not 
furnish the Arab nations with military aid, the Russians will? 

Mr. Fryterrer. I think that the policy of shipping arms to the 
Near East has done us more harm than good; that it has done us a 
great deal of harm is self-evident. 

The question is, was it necessary to do it because that was the 
only =e in which we could either enable the indigenous states to 
defend themselves against internal subversion or to defend themselves 
against Russian attack. 

Now as far as the internal subversion goes, I suppose it is right 
that any Government should have the necessary arms to preserve 
order for domestic policing, but this is not what we have been doing. 
The tanks and airplanes and other equipment that we have been ship- 
ping to these Near Eastern states have been not for domestic policing 
at all, but presumably for some other parpess. 

Now, what is that other purpose? It might be defense against 
Russia, but all I could say is that I do not think they are of any value 
at all for defense against Russia if the only thing that will stop Russia 
from attack by overt war in the Near East is the fact that they will 
think it is not good policy to do so, for various reasons, either because 
it might interfere with their attempt to persuade the peoples of the 
anticolonial revolution that they, the Russians, are the great apostles 
of peace, or because they might fear that a war would result in which 
Russia would be substantially destroyed. 

But as for the idea of creating the so-called northern tier of arms 
of the four Baghdad states backed by the United Kingdom and the 
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United States, as a military matter it seems to me that this makes no 
sense at all. 


DOES MIDDLE EASTERN OIL INFLUENCE OUR FOREIGN POLICY? 


Senator Morse. The last question I have to ask deals with another 
problem that we are confronted with constantly when we suggest a 
course of action of nonmilitary aid to the Arab states or a course of 
action that urges, as you have this morning, that we use our influence 
in the United Nations to try to make clear to them that they are going 
to suffer disadvantages if they do not resort to the application of the 
rule of law in the settlement of disputes. We are told, “Well, you 
have to handle the Arab States rather gingerly because they supply 
Europe with oil, and if they do not supply Europe with oil, we are 
going to have to supply her with oil and that will cause economic dis- 
locations in the United States,” and that therefore we just have to 
live with the Arab economic boycott of Israel and their threats to the 
peace of the world. 

_ My difficulty with that kind of argument is that you cannot justify 
it in light of the principles that we profess to support ideally. 

And so I would ask you this question: To whatever extent the oil 
of the Arab States influences our foreign policy in the Middle East, 
do you think that we ought to make clear.that for whatever time it 
takes to get them to recognize their obligation to comply with the 
peaceful procedures of the United Nations, we are willing to forego 
the oil and we are willing to assist our European friends in getting 
the oil elsewhere and let the Arab nations keep their oil for a while? 
Of one thing I am certain: they recognize what will happen if they 
let Russia take it over. Do you think that the time has come when 
we ought to take a rather strong position on this oil issue, and make 
clear that we are not going to continue to support violations of the 
objectives of the United Nations in return for oil? 

Mr. Frnterter. In the first place, 1 would state in answer to that 
question, Senator Morse, by saying that the oil is extremely important 
to the continent of Europe, and this is a major consideration. 

We might be disturbed in a minor way if the Near Eastern oil 
were cut off, but we would not be badly hurt, but Europe would be. 
Europe could get her supplies of oil after a severe period of disloca- 
tion without having any Near Eastern oil at all. 

However, it would take a long time—I am not enough of an expert 
to say how long, but I am told something like 5 or 6 years or some- 
thing of that kind—before the necessary reserves could be put into 
production and before the necessary transportation could be provided 
to restore Europe to the condition where she was. 

Also, there would be very large losses by those who own parts of the 
oil-producing and refining areas of the Near East, so that it is a very 
serious thing. 

We can start off with that. So one would therefore understand a 
= which would say, “Well, we cannot allow that to happen. We 

ave got to yield to whatever demands are made by the people who 
own this oil or who contro] the pipelines.” 

Then you have a choice of values. Which do you want, the oil, or 
do you want what follows from making concessions to these countries, 
if they make demands. And the choice is between a tremendously 
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difficult painful economic dislocation and the question as to whether 
we are going to make an effort to have a world which will not have 
a hydrogen war. I think that is what it comes down to. 

And incidentally, a world in which Russian expansion in all sorts 
of areas which are now non-Communist, is to be resisted. These are to 
me the alternatives that we face, and they are both extremely disagree- 
able. But as to which we should follow, I have no doubt whatsoever. 
I think the major issue before the United States and the free world 
today is this business of not having the Communists make further 
encroachments into non-Communist areas, and in creating a world 
which will not destroy itself in a hydrogen war. I would have no 
doubt whatsoever that if that were the issue we would have to face, 
that we would say, “We will take it, and we will make sacrifices in 
our own country in order to tide over Europe and to join with them 
on equal terms with the suffering that they have to put up with as a 
result of this act.” 

Now I would like to throw out one other thought without invali- 
dating the question which I have tried to face here. I do not think 
it would work that way at all. I just do not think there is any 
choice between appeasing and doing things you do not believe in 
in order to make friends with people, and particularly I am talking 
about the Near East, and standing by commitments and principles 
in which we believe. I just do not think there is any doubt as to 
where the practical answer lies. It lies in standing by the things 
in which we believe. 

Senator Morse. I want to close, Mr. Chairman, by saying to Mr. 
Finletter, that I appreciate very much the statement he has made. 
It is rather inspiring to find someone standing for applying America’s 
idealism, as you have here this morning, because I think it is the 
most practical course to follow. And, as you point out, the great 
danger is whether or not we are going eventually to move into a 
hydrogen war. I would prefer to compensate Aramco 100 cents on 
the dollar if that is necessary. I think it is a pretty cheap expendi- 
ture of defense dollars. And, we should make perfectly clear to 
the countries of the Near East that we are not going to let the need 
for oil cause us to sacrifice the principles of freedom to which you 
have alluded. 

I think when you sift it all, you get down to that basic issue, 
whether or not we are going to put oil first or peace first. That is all. 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE SUEZ CRISIS 


The Cuarrman. Thank you. Mr. Aiken, have you any questions? 

Senator Arken. Just 2 or 3. 

Mr. Finletter, you made it very plain that you believe any effort of 
the United States to restore and maintain peace and economic sta- 
bility in the Middle East should be directed through the United 
Nations. 

It is my recollection that the United States has gone throuvh the 
United Nations. For instance, in the fall of 1956 after Israel, I’rance 
and England attacked Egypt, the United States did sponsor a res- 
olution in the United Nations calling on them to stop the attack. 
That was done. Had you been formulating United States policy at 
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the time, would you have sponsored that resolution, and did the 
United States take the right course in so doing ? 

Mr. Finverrer. I think, Senator Aiken, if one were to look at the 
problem of the Suez, one must not take any one single spot in it. One 
must start I think at some point where the crisis began to develop. 
Where that point is one may differ about. It may have been the 
original plan to assist Egypt with the construction of the Aswan 
Dam or it may have been earlier. The point that I have been making 
is the time of the shipment of the arms by Russia via Czechoslovakia 
to Egypt, and the parallel shipment to Syria. Here is where I think 
the trouble started, and here is where I think our failure to move in 
and to demand before the United Nations that these arms shipments 
be stopped, and indeed that there be a general arms embargo and 
a general control of arms over the whole area, this is where [ think 
our basic failure was. 

Now moving ahead a little bit further, as I say, I think that this 
shipment of arms very soon created a threat to the peace which re- 
quired the United Nations to act. Now that does not mean it 
required Mr. Hammarskjold to act. It required the United States, 
Great Britain, France, India, and everybody else, Russia, too, to 
move in to say there is a threat to the peace and this threat to the peace 
must be stopped. 

The United States I think had a special obligation because it had 
the most express kind of commitment in the form of the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950. All right, we failed there, and then an attack 
took place and three countries joined in the attack. To answer your 
question properly, Senator, I have to make certain judgments as to 
whether these countries were right. 


ISRAEL’S EXERCISE OF RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENSE 


In the case of the State of Israel, I think Israel did not violate the 
United Nations Charter in her attack on Egypt for this reason. I 
think she saw herself abandoned by the Tripartite powers and by 
the United Nations and she saw these weapons piling up in over- 
whelming power against her. So much so that it would have been 
quite simple had the airplanes, for example, left their fields with 
pilots capable of operating them, for the State of Israel to have been 
obliterated. I think that the right of self-defense which is guaran- 
teed to nations which are members of the United Nations justified 
Israel in moving to defend herself against this attack, since she was 
abandoned by the United Nations countries and by the Tripartite 
powers. I do not think the same thing is true of Britain and France. 


BRITISH AND FRENCH ATTACK ON EGYPT UNJUSTIFIED 


Britain and France had no right to call in fact on the right of 
self-defense, and therefore, I think that the action of the United 
Kingdom and of France in attacking Egypt was an act which vio- 
lated the charter. 

Therefore, I think the action of the United States in condemning 
Great Britain and France and supporting a resolution to that end, 
or rather one ordering them to get out was correct, but I do not think 
that it was correct with respect to Israel, for the reasons I have just 
given. 
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MISTAKE UNITED STATES MADE CONCERNING SUEZ CONTROVERSY 


And then another thing is I think that it was a mistake for the 
United States, once it had gotten itself into this state of affairs, in 
the United Nations, and had been forced to act there, I think it was 
a mistake for the United States not to insist that when the Israeli 
went back to within their own boundaries, that the basic difficulties 
of the area, which were affecting the peace of the area, and the con- 
tinued violations of the charter by the Arab States also be clarified 
at the same time. 

I think, Senator Aiken, that the United Nations Charter works 
both ways, and I would blame the United States at this stage for not 
having insisted not only that the Israeli, French, and British retire 
to their boundaries, but that this should be done only as far as a set- 
tlement which would require the Arab States also to start living up 
to the law of the United Nations. 


FEAR THAT SUEZ FRAY WOULD DEVELOP INTO MAJOR WAR 


Senator Arken. Now as I recall it, the testimony given by Federal 
officials before this committee at that time indicated that it was felt 
that the war had to be stopped then at all costs because it would 
inevitably spread, Even if France and England had stayed out, other 
Arab nations would have come in and it would have inevitably 
spread into an atomic or a hydrogen war involving, probably, the 
larger countries. 

That is what you have indicated fear of this morning, unless we 
can get peace and stability in the Middle East. I am sure no one 
can disagree with you that if we let a conflagration get started in 
an area like this, there would be almost no way of stopping it. 

But that was the reason given at the time, if my memory serves 
me correctly, for insisting on the stopping of all fighting, and Israel 
reluctantly complied with the directive. I do not know how reluc- 
tantly the others may have complied. 


WOULD THE COMMUNISTS AGREE TO A MIDDLE EAST ARMS EMBARGO? 


But now you say that we should again take the leadership in work- 
ing for an arms embargo for the Middle East. 

I am wondering if you have any hopes that Russia or the Soviet 
bloc countries, like Czechoslovakia, which exchanges arms for cotton 
which it has to have anyway, would agree to a resolution of that 
sort ? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Senator Aiken, I think it would be extremely 
difficult for the Russians to refuse a concerted demand by the United 
States and the other leading Western Powers and the leading coun- 
tries of Asia and of Africa to establish conditions of peace. I think 
it would be very, very difficult for the Russians to resist that. The 
Russian propaganda starting with the travels of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin in 1955 started a whole new approach to the peoples who 
have recently gotten their freedom in what they call the anticolonial 
revolution, which is that the Russians and the Communists generally 
are the apostles of peace and of anticolonialism and of antimilitarism, 
and it is the Western Powers who are the old colonialists; that they 
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haven’t given it up; that they are still militarists; that they are 

always talking about military treaties and threats of the use of mili- 

tary force in varying forms. This is the propaganda line which has, 

for example, produced a state of neutrality in India and in much of 
ia. 

It seems to me absolutely intolerable that these people of Asia, who 
are so close geographically to the Communists should have any doubt 
as to which system they should choose, the free world system or the 
Communist system. 

Yet they do seem to have some doubt. I think that if we start out 
to practice the things we believe in, we can go forward—not only 
can we get some results and force the Russians to agree to what 
we want, but also we can start the spread of a real United States 
and a real western influence in all that part of the world, which will 
contain very great hopes for peace within it. 


COLLECTIVE DEFENSE FORMULA INEFFECTIVE FOR MIDDLE EAST 


Senator Arxen. Now in your statement you said this: 


I believe that the formula of collective defense which is so necessary and 
effective in the NATO area cannot be transplanted effectively into the Near East 
and Asia, and that the attempt to do so will facilitate the expansion of Russian 
influence in the area. 

Would it be correct to interpret that as indicating you believe that 
the Baghdad Pact does not work as well as it should ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. I think so, Senator. I think one of the major 
sources of our trouble in all of the Near East, as well as a part of 
Asia, has been an attempt to translate into Asia the NATO formula. 

Now the NATO formula was an excellent one for the NATO area. 
This is our own Western society. The NATO formula is a loose 
military confederation on top of economic solidarity in a homogeneous 
society. This issomething which works well. This has preserved the 
unity of the Western world and has stopped any serious inroads by the 
Russians in all that part of the world. 

But, Senator, I think this is the sort of formula which can only 
work well within your own society. I do not think you can move 
that same formula out into some other society where you do not 
belong. I think that when you start translating military treaties 
and military threats and military attitudes generally from the west 
out into Asia, you lose the sympathy of the people who live there and 
you lose their respect and you are not being true to the principles in 
which you believe. 

In other words, something that works well in your own society is 
not militaristic. It is only self-defense which is an honorable and 
sound thing. Move that same thing out into another society, and it 
becomes an invasion of the rights of these peoples. 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Senator Arken. That prompts me to ask a question which I had not 
intended to ask, one which was asked Mr. Minor the other day. Mr. 
Minor was here testifying for the American Friends of the Middle 
East. That is this: Do you believe that the Arab League today is 
representative of the Arab countries or is it used primarily as a front 
for President Nasser and to expand or exploit his ambitions? 
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Mr. Frnterrer. I do not think, Senator, I can answer that. My 
impression is that the Arab League has been to a considerable extent 
supplanted by the two Arab federations, notably the federation 
headed by Egypt which includes Syria and Yemen. 


ARAB DISCRIMINATION AGAINST UNITED STATES CITIZENS OF JEWISH 
FAITH 


Senator Arken. I have just one more question. 

You have pointed out something which of course nobody likes, and 
that is that the Arab States refuse to do business with American busi- 
ness concerns or American missions wherein Jewish people comprise 
the membership or exercise considerable control. Now I am sure the 
United States has protested that attitude. What more could be done 
to eliminate this form of discrimination ? 

Mr. Finterrer. I think we should stop acquiescing in it, Senator. 

We cannot stop other countries from—we are not trying to make 
the world over in our image—from doing things of which we disap- 
prove, but we can refuse to acquiesce in the policy. 


DHAHRAN AIRBASE DISCRIMINATION 


For example, take the case of Dhahran Airbase. We acquiesce 
as a Government in the policy that no Americans of Jewish faith can 
serve in the armed services which go to the Dhahran Airbase. Why 
we do this, I do not know. The Dhahran base is not even a military 
base. It has no part in our military structure. This is simply an 
example of the thing I was talking hide with Senator Morse, which 


is that in order to make friends with the Arab countries, we put up 
with demands by them which I consider are dishonorable demands 
that have been acorns by us. 


Senator ArkeNn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Fulbright, have you any questions? 

Senator Futsricur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for being 
late. As is usual on Monday mornings, I had to get my office under 
way. I have been very interested in your remarks, Mr. Finletter. 
Before I proceed to other questions, on this last question, if the al- 
ternative is that we would not be able to obtain a lease of the Dhahran 
Airbase, would you favor giving up that airbase in order not to 
acquiesce in the discrimination ? 

Mr. Finuerrer. Yes, I would, Senator, for two reasons. One, be- 
cause of the discussion that I had with Senator Morse. I think the 
issue is between acquiescing in acts which are quite dishonorable and 
which, in the long run, are quite likely to produce conflict and war, 
and on the other hand, standing by the principles in which we believe. 

And then at a lesser level, I would like to point out that the Dhahran 
Airbase is not a military base. In this connection I would like to 
refer to the testimony of Secretary of State Dulles, who brought this 
out quite clearly in his press conference of August 6, 1957, reported 
in the New York Times of August 7, 1957, in which in answer to a 
question of whether we had airbases in the Middle East, he said: 

“No, not unless you include Turkey,” which of course would refer 
to the Adena base. 
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Then the reporter said, “What about Dhahran?” And the answer 
was, “That is not a military base.” 

Question. Mr. Secretary, on another subject, don’t you think that—— 

Answer. Excuse me, we have certain rights there but that is not operated as a 
military base. 

Senator Fursrient. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
It is primarily for servicing the oil concessions there. 

Would you go so far as to say that if they would not accede to this, 
that we also give up any interests of the United States citizens in the 
oil in that area ? 

Mr. Finuerrer. I make a distinction here between what the United 
States Government as a Government agrees to and what private citi- 
zens may agree to. When we, for example, tell a United States mili- 
tary outfit that it must eliminate from its personnel any Americans 
of Jewish faith before they go anywhere in these Arab countries, 
Dhahran or anywhere else, I do not think we ought to agree with that. 

Senator Futsrieut. Then you would give up the oil in order to en- 
force that policy ? 

Mr. Frn.ettrer. If that became the issue, I would. 

Senator Fu.sricut. If the country is still a sovereign nation, which 
I assume it is, they could say, “We are just not going to tolerate these 

eople here. Therefore, if you want to continue to operate these oil- 
fields, you will have to do it with non-Jewish people.” 

Now, you are faced with that, and assuming they did that, you 
would say “Yes, give it up.” 

Mr. Frinterrer. I do not think the United States Government 
should acquiesce in any discrimination among American citizens, 
should not take part in any differentiation among American citizens 
on account of their religion. 


NEGOTIATION OF DHAHRAN AIRBASE AGREEMENT 


Senator Arken. Will the Senator yield for a clarifying question? 

Senator Fursrient. Yes. 

Senator Arken. When was the agreement with Saudi Arabia re- 
garding the airbase negotiated ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. The original airbase agreement was made some- 
where around 1950, I think, and it was renewed quite recently. 

President Truman was asked whether or not the original agreement 
did not provide for this kind of discrimination as among Americans, 
and his answer was that the original agreement contained only the 

ersona non grata clause, the standard clause which authorizes ob- 
Jections to individuals for a certain reason but not to classes. 

In other words, every sovereign country has traditionally the right 
to say, “Mr. X, we disapprove of, because we do not like him.” But 
never before I think in our history have we agreed to discriminations 
against a whole class of Americans. As a matter of fact, there are 
all sorts of precedents on this. 

Senator Ancen. Were the provisions of the agreement changed 
when it was renewed ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. This I cannot tell. 

Senator Arxen. I was wondering whether you had anything to 
do with the negotiating of the original agreement? 

Mr. Finterrer. No. 
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Senator Arxen. And you do not know whether the provisions were 
changed when it was renewed ¢ 
Mr. Frinterrer. No; but I think there was this difference. At the 
time of the renewal of the agreement, it was perfectly clear what 
Arabian interpretation of the agreement was. 
Senator Aiken. Thanks, Senator Fulbright. 


AVOIDING TAKING SIDES IN ARAB-ISRAELI DISPUTE 





Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with the 
previous expression of general approval of Mr. Finletter’s statement. 
I think it is an excellent statement. 

One of the central points, as I understand it, is this question of 
peace between the Arabs and Israel, and you suggest that the United 
Nations should insist upon this, and you feel that that would be im- 
partial. Isn’t the position of the Arabs that “If we could just elimi- 
nate Israel or if we could confine her to the original boundaries of 
the 1947 agreement, then we could have peace.” Now, it is not quite as 
simple as saying we just insist on peace. If we do not accede to that 
position, then certainly they and all of their friends will interpret it 
that we are not impartial, that we are taking Israel’s point of view. 
I am not contesting your thesis. But when you get down to the de- 
tails of just how you do it, you have great difficulty in not taking 
sides, don’t you ? 

Mr. Frntetrer. Senator, I think it was before you came in, in an- 
swer to a question by Senator Smith which struck at this problem, 
I tried to make this differentiation. I said that I am not asking that 
the United Nations take sides as between Arab States and Israel as 
such as to whether they like the Arabs more than they like the Israeli. 

Senator Futsricut. I understood that. I was here when you made 
that statement. 

Mr. Frnterrer. But I do make the point that there is no question 
but that we must take a stand as being opposed to war. That is to 
say by the achievement of a political advantage by violence. Now if 
it is the Arab purpose either to destroy utterly the State of Israel 
or to drive her back to her original boundaries, I say that to do that 
by war violates the United Nations Charter and the Tripartite Dec- 
laration and it is up to the United States to see to it that that does 
not happen. We must take sides on that issue. 


INDUCING THE ARABS TO ACCEPT THE STATUS QUO FOR ISRAEL 














Senator Fursricut. I do not want to argue with you. I am try- 
ing to clarify exactly what the position is. Then your position is 
that we should sustain the present boundaries and position of Israel, 
and we should take the position that an effort to change those by force 
is tantamount to an act of war. Therefore, at least the Arabs would 
allege, rightly or wrongly, that we are not impartial, that under 

revious agreements the Israelis should retreat to their former boun- 

aries. But you still would take the position that the present status 
quo must be preserved? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Finterrer. Yes; and I think that this is official United States 
policy, Senator Fulbright. After all, the Tripartite 1950 Declaration 
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expressly guarantees the armistice frontier or armistice lines against 
any invasion or against any violation or preparations for violations. 

nator Futsricut. Now, going one step further, I would say I 
think that exhortations alone are not going to get the job done. Can 
you think of any inducements which might make this more palatable 
to the Arabs, inducements we could, at the same time, offer to them 
to get them to accept this proposal ? 

Mr. Finterrer. Well, I have some reservation about accepting that 
as a basis for diplomacy, Senator. 

Senator Futsricut. We have tried this other way and it has not 
worked. 

Mr. Finterrer. I think my point is we have never tried. 

Senator Futsrieut. Oh, you do not think we have tried. 

Mr. Fintetter. No. 

Senator Futsrient. Specifically, and in detail, how would we try? 

Mr. Frntetter. I would like to see the United States 

Senator Fursrient. Just don’t say the United States. Do you 
think I could do it or that you could? What do you expect to be 
done? 

Mr. Frnterrer. I think that any member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee would have great influence. 

Senator Futsrieut. You flatter us. What makes you say we would 
have influence? You know that is not so. 

Mr. Frinuerrter. I read the papers. Anyhow, the President of the 
United States has got to make the move. 

Senator Futsrient. You think the President should take a very 
strong position. 

Mr. Frxtetter. I think he should direct the Secretary of State that 
it is the United States foreign policy to do everything possible within 
the United Nations primarily to marshal world opinion against the 
state of war now obtaining by the Arabs against Israel. 

Senator Futsrient. And bring it to a vote in what body? In the 
General Assembly ? 

Mr. Frntetter. It would be in the Assembly; yes, Senator; but I 
think it has got to be a little bit more subtle than just getting votes. 
I don’t think this is a question of just getting votes. I think there is 
a good deal of preliminary work that has to be done and the first step 
in this preliminary work is a very determined attitude on the part 
of the executive branch of the United States. 


UNITED STATES’ STANDING WITH OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Senator Futsrient. This may not be particularly appropriate, but 
it occurs to me, in view of recent developments in South America, to 
wonder whether you have any reason to believe that we would prevail 
on the votes in the Assembly now? Do you think our standing is so 
high that other nations would be enthusiastically behind our positions? 

r. Frnvetrer. I think this would help us make it high, Senator. 

Senator Fursricut. But you do not think it is very high at the 
moment, do you? How do you interpret these developments in South 
America, not that they are related to this question? But I am sure 
that with your broad interests, you have ideas about that situation. 
Do you think that is of any significance? 
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Mr. Fruuetrer. I was in the State Department, Senator Fulbright, 
from 1941 to 1944, and I served under Secretary Cordell Hull and 
under Secretary Sumner Welles, and at that time there was a custom 
in the State Department that any ambassador of any of the other 
American Republics would have the right at any time to get an ap- 
pointment with the Under Secretary and if necessary with the Sec- 
retary. 

The result is, and I can testify from personal observation, that our 
standing was of the very highest at that time with the other American 
Republics, and I have the impression from the recent events in South 
America that our standing has decayed in a very serious way, and that 
something needs to be done to bring it back. 

Now the question is whether or not it is Communist-inspired. The 
committee would know much more about that than I, but I have an 
impression, and since the Senator asked me I will express it. It is 
that of course to some extent the Communists would take advantage 
of this, but this represents basically a bad state of relationship dip- 
lomatically between the United States and the other American Re- 
publics. 


NEED FOR A CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WHOLE PROBLEM OF THE 
NEAR EAST 



















Senator Futsricut. It seems to me it does, too. I do not want to 
0 into it too far, but this idea that we should exhort the Arabs, the 
ndians and others to do this, seems to me praiseworthy, but I 

frankly have not very much confidence that it would result in any- 

thing being done. Now whether you like it or whether it is seemly 
to consider bargaining with people and offering them some induce- 
ment, I am awfully afraid that that is sort of a custom that has grown 
up, particularly in the Middle East, and maybe we ought to examine it 
at least. 

Mr. Frnterrer. Senator, I would like to comment on that. In the ! 
first place, I am not talking about merely exhorting. What I am 
saying possibly not sufficiently bluntly is I think we need a new 
changed attitude toward this whole problem of the Near East and 
toward the policies of insisting on carrying out the provisions of the 
U. N. Charter. I think that if the Government of the United States 
had that attitude firmly in its mind and drove forward in the United 
Nations General Assembly to try to bring it about, I do not think it 
would be regarded as merely exhortation. 

I think this country is a powerful country, and I think the future 
of the peace of the world depends on it in very large measure. 

I think that we would have our influence if we did this. I do not 
think that the peoples of the West and of Asia could refuse to go 
along with us, and I think we would put the Russians in a bad box 
if we did it. 









ATTACKS ON UNITED STATES LIBRARIES IN LEBANON 








Senator Futsrieut. I have just been reminded that on Friday a 
mob attacked and burned the USIA library and reading rooms in 
Tripoli. That is the town of Tripoli in Lebanon; is it not? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Was it Lebanon ? 
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Senator Funprieut. And today in Beirut itself this morning, ac- 
cording to this notice, a mob has wrecked the similar installation in 
Beirut. That indicates a rather serious situation there; does it not? 
Mr. Finterrer. It does, Senator, but it also indicates that our policy 
of compromising, temporizing, and I think the word “appeasing” is 
correct, is not working. 
Senator Fursrient. Lebanon is generally considered as tradition- 
ally being one of our stanchest friends in the area; isn’t it? 
Mr. Frnuetrer. I believe so. 


LOSS OF CONFIDENCE IN UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP 


Senator Futsrieutr. Would you agree that perhaps there has been 
loss of confidence in the leadership of this country not only in South 
America, but also in the Middle East ? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Senator, the only place where I can say anything 
of any value to the committee about that is with respect to Europe, 
and I have been in Europe fairly recently. I have been following 
this problem in Europe with special attention and interest, and I 
think that we have lost in Europe a very large measure of respect 
which we had, and I think that the alliance of the West has gone down- 
hill in serious measure. 

The rest, my information about the Near East and South America, 
is not based on personally being there, but I do not see how anybody 
can read the papers without getting a feeling that the United States 
leadership is presently not respected to the extent that it should be. 


UNITED STATES FAILURE TO ACT WHEN CZECHOSLOVAKIA FURNISHED ARMS 
TO EGYPT 


Senaor Fursricut. I was interested in your comments about our 
original mistake being in not reacting—and if I do not state it properly, 
I hope you will correct me—to the bringing of Czechoslovak arms into 
Egypt. As I recall it, we did not madiecnladis protest or do anything 
about it. It was done without any objection on our part. That 
having been done, it has been extremely difficult to do anything about 
it since, hasn’t it? Is that your point? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes. It was extremely difficult to do anything 
about it then because we had been shipping arms into the area, too, 
and this is simply my point, that the NATO policy does not work in 
the Near East and in Asia. 

Senator Fu.srient. I agree with that. 


EISENHOWER DOCTRINE DIRECTED AGAINST WRONG THREAT 


I do not think the Baghdad pact is a particularly valuable concept, 
nor did I think the Eisenhower doctrine was. In fact, I voted against 
it and spoke against it because the emphasis was in the wrong place. 

I thought it was seeking to meet the wrong threat. That particular 
threat which it was designed to counter was not the one which was 
the most immediate. Did you agree with that? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes, I did. T thought as a matter of fact that our 
position in the Near East had sunk so much at that time that the 
adoption of the Eisenhower resolution at least reaffirmed some interest 
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that we had in the area. But I think it was directed to the wrong 
threat. 

Senator Futerient. That is right. 

Mr. Frnterrer. I do not think the threat there, Senator, is overt 
attack by the Red army. 

Senator Futsrient. That is right. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. And if it is, the Eisenhower doctrine is not the way 
to stop it anyhow. The real threat is subversion and coups d'etat. 

Senator Futsricu. That is exactly the point I wish to make and 
LTagree withthat. Now I come to the last question. 


NEED FOR REEXAMINATION OF OUR FOREIGN AID POLICY 


I do not want to delay you too long, but I suppose the most im- 
mediate problem before this committee will be foreign aid, and you 
mentioned it. And it seems to me that what you said about military 
matters would apply equally to the economic. We are largely doomed 
to fail if we seek to assist these countries in the Middle East and Asia 
in terms and by methods similar to those that work so well in Europe. 
The conditions in the respective areas are quite different. I have 
the feeling that although our policies were inspired by the best of 
will and intentions, our program has not been effective in that area, 
although it has cost a lot of money, because of this fundamental lack 
of appreciation of the differences between the two areas. 

I have always supported these mutual security bills and I expect 
to again, but I am very troubled about the way we are handling the 
program, not from a monetary standpoint but from the way we are 
doing it, because I have a feeling we do not approach it properly. 

I think we make certain assumptions which can be erroneous. One 
is that industrialization is the answer to all ills. I am beginning to 
have very serious doubts that some of these countries would benefit 
by any, I would say, imposed industrialization. For example, I ques- 
tion the benefit if we, say, build a factory in a country which has not 
developed for the products to be made the basic uses and markets 
that would exist in an industrial country. 

I wonder if you would expand on what you think about this par- 
ticular aspect of it, and comment on whether or not you believe we 
should have a very close reexamination of our aid methods, not just 
from the standpoint of the amount of money involved, but far more 
important, from the standpoint of what we do in these particular 
countries and how we do it. 

I have been thinking that, instead of just broadcasting this aid all 
over the place without any particular detailed examination of what 
is done with it, we would be better off to take some pilot projects and 
have, if possible, some real experts who not only are accountants and 
industrialists in our sense of the word, but who might know the people 
in a country and understand their traditions and their history and 
their customs, try to find out what is the thing to do in a particular 
country. 

Do you think that makes any sense ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. Senator, you have asked me an enormous question, 
and I will venture to throw out a few thoughts very briefly, because 
the breadth of the question is very great. 
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First of all, I would agree with you that we need a reexamination 
of our whole foreign aid policy. I get the impression it is a little 
jerry-built. There doesn’t seem to me to be any clear philosophy 

ack of it. Secondly, as a part of that there should be a re- 
examination of the military part of it, including defense sup- 
port. Ihave no doubt that some of the military and defense support 
aid is necessary. I have a grave question as to whether there is not a 
lot of it which is unnecessary. 


SUPPORTING INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT OF COUNTRIES OF ASIA AND AFRICA 


Next as a generality, and a very big one, I think that it should be 
our policy to support whatever you want to call this movement to- 
ward independence of the countries of Asia and of Africa. Call it for 
a moment the anticolonial revolution. I do not think that these peo- 
ple who have gained their independence are going to keep their in- 
dependence unless they have at least some decent standard of living, 
and I think a standard of living of say $36 a year, such as exists in 
large parts of India, and I believe the average is $56 or something like 
that for all of India, with even worse figures in certain parts of Asia 
and Africa, I just do not think that the free way of life and anti- 
communism has got very fertile ground to grow in with a standard of 
living like that. 

So within the limits of sanity and our capabilities and with 
our insisting on the proper amount of assistance from the rest of the 
world, I think it ought to be a general policy of the United States to 
try to raise the standard of living in these areas. 


NEED FOR REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Next, as to the method, I quite agree with Senator Fulbright’s com- 
ment that this business of just putting steel mills all over the place is 
not the answer. A steel mill might be the worst possible thing to put 
in certain areas. 

For example, to take the Near East, of which we are talking, it 
would seem reasonably clear that the development of the Jordan River 
has been proven to be one of the valuable things which might be done. 
I would suggest in this connection as a final point that the develop- 
ment ought to be regional. There ought to be a regional authority, 
for example, in the Near East, which would have a certain number of 
countries including those that would contribute the available forei 
exchange. And I am inclined to think it should be within the 
United Nations and, as I say, that the Russians ought to be brought 
in. I think we ought to say to the Russians, “Here, it is up to you to 

t in on this and do your share in developing the standard of living 
in these areas, and if you do not want to do it, all right, but stop talk- 
ing about it.” 

hen I think we ought to go ahead and see to it that we safeguard 
what is done and see to it that it is not done in some way that we do 
not want, namely, through the United Nations. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES 


Now another point, and this is contentious and I put it forward 
with some hesitation, is that I think the administration of these 
regional authorities ought to be by the beneficiaries, by the people who 
get the aid. 

Now one might very well say, “Well, this won’t do. Why should 
we give aid? They might waste it.” 

Well, I think we ought to treat this as a banking matter. A 
banker does not go in and run the company to whom he loans money. 
He loans the money on the expectation that the money will be prop- 
erly used, and then if it is not properly used, he does not renew the 
loans. And I think that this should be our general approach. I do 
not think we ought to go in there and try to supervise the operation. 

Senator Futsrieut. In that connection, last year this committee 
recommended a primary conversion to lending rather than grants. 
Would you agree to that as a proper approach ? 

Mr. Finterrer. Yes; I agree that the objective ought to be lending 
on commercial terms. Now if I may say so, Senator, you cannot always 
reach that. Obviously there have got to be some loans which will 
be on more favorable than commercial terms and I think in some 
cases they may have to be grants, but I would try to get away from 
those grants to the maximum extent possible. 


POSSIBILITY OF MAKING DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND A MULTILATERAL 
OPERATION 


Senator Futsrient. Do you think if we could convert the concept 
of the development loan fund from a unilateral or American pro- 
gram—it would operate bilaterally of course—to a multilateral opera- 
tion in which we invited other countries to join, that that would be 
desirable ? 

Mr. Frntetter. I do. 


SENATOR MONRONEY’S PROPOSAL 


Senator Futsrieut. Are you familiar with the proposal Senator 
Monroney has made which has been talked about a good deal? 

Mr. Frinterter. I have read of it only in the newspapers. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you have any impressions for or against 
that proposal ? 

Mr. Finterrer. I am inclined to be for it. 

Senator Futsricut. It is multilateral. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes. 

Senator Futsricnr. It would be a multilateral program, to which 
we would make a contribution somewhat similar to our participation 
in the International Bank. He suggested, I think, approximately a 
third. 

Mr. Finterter. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. Would you agree to that? 

Mr. Frnterrer. I would. 
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Senator Futsrienr. Wouldn’t you think that would achieve to some 
extent your regional idea? I am not opposed to regional plans. In 
fact, I have often thought that the Middle East, particularly with 
its great income from oil, is an ideal place to have a regional develop- 
ment authority. It has been proposed and talked about, as you know, 
and the Arabs have even gone so far as to request the Bank’s lawyers 
and experts to prepare a charter. 

But for one reason or another it has never actually been put into 
effect. And we may or may not be able to do that. But we probably 
could create this multilateral lending authority after the idea of the 
Monroney bill. I have been very favorably impressed by what I know 
of it. It has not progressed to the point of definitive finality—that is, 
the bill has not been perfected—but from what I know of it, it sounds 
very useful and would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Finterrer. I am not familiar enough with Senator Monroney’s 
proposal to know the extent to which he gets it broken down in ad- 
ministration. It may be that you need a global, worldwide fund at 
the top, but it seems to me administratively you have got to break 
it down into regional setups. 

Senator Futerienr. I think you have made a very fine contribution 
and I appreciate your taking the trouble to come before this commit- 
tee. I am highly flattered by your idea that this committee could 
do something about the Middle East. If I thought I could, Id try. 
Anyway, it is nice of you to think so well of Senators and members 
of this committee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


ATMOSPHERE OF ISRAELI-ARAB RELATIONS 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Finletter, there are a couple of questions I 
have. Do you think that the atmosphere of Israeli-Arab relations 
has improved or deteriorated in recent months ? 

Mr. Frinterrer. The fighting is minor, Senator, at the moment com- 
pared to 1956, but I think that basically there has been no real im- 
provement. I think the basic evil is there, this continuing state of war. 

The CuHatrman. Then your answer, as I understand, it is that 
things are about the same? 

Mr. Fintetrer. Yes. It is not at fever heat as it was during actual 
combat in the Sinai, but there has been no improvement in the basic 
conditions at all. 


ROLE OF UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


The Cuatrman. Do you think that the United Nations Emergency 
Force has played a significant role? 

Mr. Finuerter. A highly significant role. I think that it is probably 
on account of the United Nations Emergency Force that there have 
been no disturbing incidents in the Aqaba Gulf and nothing serious 
in the Gaza strip. 

The Cuatrman. I won’t delay you further. Thank you very much 
for your appearance this morning. You have given very interesting 
testimony. 
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DHAHRAN AIRBASE AGREEMENT 





Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, in order to have the record com- 
plete, I would like to make a very short statement. 

The matter of the airbase at Dhahran was brought up here, and 
since there was discussion on that—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Finletter may be excused, I take it? 

Senator Arxen. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your attendance. 

Senator Arxen. That was brought up and I have secured a copy of 
the agreement relative to the airbase at Dhahran; and, in regard to the 
discrimination against the Jews on the part of Saudi Arabia, I would 
like to read paragraphs 2 (d) and (e) of item No. 2 into the record: 

(d) It is provided that there must not be among members of the mission or 
among the other employees any individual who is objectionable to the Saudi 
Arabian Government, and that the Government of the United States will submit 
a detailed list of names and identity of these personnel and employees. 

(e) If the Saudi Arabian Government requests the mission to send out or re- 
place any of its personnel or employees whom the Saudi Arabian Government 
does not desire to remain in the country, the mission will carry out such re- 
quest promptly. 

Those are provisions of the agreement. I think the date that they 
were agreed to, June 18, 1951, ought to be in the record, because 
we ought not to blame the Secretary of State today for conditions 
which were agreed to by a predecessor 7 years ago. 

















RELATIONSHIP TO MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM OF DISORDERS IN LEBANON 
AND LATIN AMERICA 

























The other matter on which I would like to make a very short state- 
ment relates to the rioting which has taken place in Lebanon and the 
disorders in Latin American countries during Mr. Nixon’s visit there. 
It is a pattern of revolutionists everywhere, if I read history correctly, 
to prove, if possible, that the existing government against which they 
are rebelling, or with which they are not in sympathy, is unable to 
protect the persons or the property of nationals of other countries, 
and to alienate the people of that country against a government of 
the country where the disorder is taking place. I firmly believe that 
at this time these disorders are taking place among the disaffected 
element in certain countries for the purpose of influencing the United 
States, and particularly this committee we might say, to shut off aid 
to the governments of those countries. Itis very timely. The timing 
of these disorders I think is very significant, just when the Congress 
is considering the foreign aid bill, and I think we have to be very 
careful to take that into consideration as we mark up the bill. 

The Cuamman. That is very true, but I doubt very much whether 
it has any influence on the members of this committee. 

I think the members of this committee are too worldly-wise to be 
affected by it. 

Senator ArkEeN. I agree with you; this committee has been here too 
long. 
The Cuarrman. I wanted to get that on the record. 
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Senator Arxen. But I do say it is undoubtedly part of the objective. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Now, the next foreign policy review hearing will be held this Fri- 
day, May 16, when the committee will meet at 10 a. m., in room 
F-53 of the Capitol. At that time the committee will consider United 
States policies with respect to Canada. The witnesses will be the 
Honorable Livingston Merchant, United States Ambassador to Can- 
ada, and Mr. Percy E. Corbett, who is associated with the Center for 
International Studies of Princeton University. 

The committee now stands in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, May 16, 1958.) 


Xx 








